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| HOW TO GET EVERY THING| THERE IS IN ROLL NECK 


BEARING EFFICIENCY, 


Every modern requirement in roll neck 


bearings is provided by Timken Balanced Pro- | 


portion Bearings. 


They assure smooth, friction-free operation un- 
der every condition of speed and load. 


They contribute importantly to maximum mill 
rigidity and minimum roll deflection by per- 


mitting the use of larger roll necks (aver- | 


age size, 71% of the O.D. of the bearing). 


ECONOMY, ENDURANCE 


rolls, losing steel or damaging the bearings. 
They enable rolls to be changed easier in less 
time because there is no complicated lubrication 
system to hamper roll changing. 


They employ the simplicity, directness and econ- 
omy of grease lubrication. 

Are you getting all these roll neck bearing 
advantages in your present rolling mills? Will 
you have them in your new mills? You can 


They permit re-starting of mills have them in both existing and 
under full load after routine or ; IMKEN new equipment through Timken 
emergency stoppages without dis- Balanced Proportion Bearings. 


turbing the gauge setting of the 


ROLL WECK BEARINGS 






THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTO 


Specify them. 





CABLE ADDRESS ‘‘TIMROSCO” 











An economical solution to any one or combina- 
tion of these seven problems can be found among 
the 19 grades of stainless tubing B&W offers to industry. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE CO. 
GENERAL OFFICES: Beaver Falls, Pa. * PLANTS: Beaver Falls, Pa. and Alliance, Ohio 
A full range of Stainless, Alloy and Carbon Steel Tubing for all Pressure and Mechanical Applications, 
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TheOld Way 








Start with 15°" round, 412” 
long. Weight 2.64 lbs. 


Stock: S. A. E. 1060 an- 
nealed for machinability. 





—_ 


Machine to 1.3780" diam- 
eter, except shoulder 3/32” 


wide and .111” high. .736 
Ib. of metal removed. 








Induction harden shoulder 
to Rockwell C 62. 


Grind shaft both ends. 







with 
RELIANCE RINGS 











Start with 1.3780" round, 
42" long. Weight 1.89 lbs. 
Saving .75 Ib 


Stock: S. A. E. 1060, turned 
and ground. 


Machine groove .105” wide 

and .045” deep. Approxi- 

mately .004 lb. of metal 

removed. .732 lb. less 

metal to remove. 

Note saving of 
machining 


Assemble ring in groove. 
Ai simple operation 








Ring already hardened. 
No heat treating 
necessary 


f Shaft already ground. 
No grinding necessary. 


Assembly has ultimate shear 
strength of 37,000 Ibs., when 
snap ring and shaft are of the 
same hardness. Will withstand 


pressures in excess of 5000 lbs. 
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The illustration shows a com- 
mon cost-cutting application of 
Reliance Rings in the produc- 
tion of shouldered shafts. They 
may also be used to produce 


shoulders in bores. 


Made from carbon, alloy or 
stainless steel, or non-ferrous 
metal to specified physicals... 
of any desired cross section and 
. welded or open 


diameter . . 
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EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 






performance. 


Write for a copy. 
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with ends shaped to meet any 
requirement... Reliance Rings 
offer limitless possibilities for 
reducing costs, speeding pro- 
duction and improving product 


Folder 43 offers many helpful 
suggestions for the profitable 
application of Reliance Snap 
Rings on products of all kinds. 
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© in your product? 


RELIANCE SPRING 
LOCK WASHERS 





in American Standard sizes — 
compensate for looseness of bolted 
parts. Keep bolted assemblies 
tighter longer. 


EATON 
SPRINGTITES 


The all-in-one unit, quality spring 
lock washer pre-assembled on a 
bolt or screw. Cuts production cost 
by increasing production efficiency. 





orrices ano prant MASSILLON, OHIO 


Sales Offices: New York ¢ Cleveland ® Detroit Chicago® St. Louis® Sean Francisco ¢ Montreal 



















Eyes on Bessemer 


In all the excitement last week 
over the special report on pensions 
and insurance, we overlooked another 
impertant event. This one omission 
wasn’t too bad—because we had al- 
ready carefully pointed out that it 
was imminent when the editors were 
forced, much against their will, to 
change their plans. At any rate, 
you'll find the Beynon article on roll 
pass design was in last week’s book, 
and an excellent article it is, too! 
This week starts a series of articles 
on Bessemer steel. The author is a 
man whom we've known for many 
years—as have thousands of others 
in the s*c:el industry—as Herb Gra- 
ham of J&L. As you will note from 
the byline on the article, he’s one of 
the industry’s first citizens, and he 
has been at work on bessemer steel, 
one of his favorite subjects, for many 
years. Several of the more impor- 
tant recent developments in bessemer 
steel, including electric eye control 
of the converter, have come out of 
the workshop of Mr. Graham and his 
associates. This series of articles 
will reflect not only interest but also 
love of the subject—a series very 
much worthy of inclusion in our 
Fundamentals of Steelmaking series. 


Stop Laughing 


Last week we roared, chuckled, 
guffawed and tittered, as one should 
always do during National Laugh 
Week. This week we are sobering up 
a bit, putting on a straight face and 
looking earnest in honor of National 
Sunday School Week. It is also Pan 
American Week, and at least part of 
it is National Want-Ad Week and 
Honey-for-Breakfast Week. If we 
were real clever, we might be able 
to mix all those together and get an 
interesting combination. 


Take It Easy 


Are you tired after a day’s work? 
Do you feel that you are being 
crushed under the weight of your 
duties? Did your best stenographer 
just leave to get married? Do you 
wish you had three or four more 
arms and a couple of extra heads 
just to get your work done? Well, 
relax. Consider the hard labor per- 
formed by others and rejoice at your 
lot. Take the bee, for instance. A 
red clover blossom contains less than 
lgth of a grain of sugar; 7000 grains 
are required to make a pound of 
honey. A bee flitting among the 


clover must visit 56,000 clover blos- 
soms for a pound of honey — and 
that’s not all. Each clover blossom 
has 60 flower tubes on it, and the 
bee has to poke his face into each 
one. How would you like to stick 
your head in and out of a pink tube 
3,360,000 times, all for a pound of 
honey ? 


Back Two Score Ten 


If you were a reader of advertising 
fifty years ago, and you checked the 
statements made by advertisers in 
our issue of April 13, 1899, you would 
learn that Cahall boilers are better 
made, last longer, cost less for main- 
tenance, and make drier steam 
than any other kind; that the refrac- 
tory brick made by the Webster Fire 
3rick Co. is the best on earth; that 
Bristol’s patent steel belt lacing is 
the most perfect fastening for all 
kinds of belting; that the pipe clean- 
ers made by the Union Boiler Tube 
Cleaner Co. have set the acknowl- 
edged standard of the world; that 
Apollo Best Bloom Galvanized Steel 
will do everything (that was before 
Duz, of course); that Millett’s pat- 
ent core oven is the best in the 
world; that Brier Hill Portland Ce- 
ment is the best and the cheapest. 
Superlatives, it seems, are not new— 
they’ve been there all the time! 


Puzzle Corner 


The income tax of two weeks ago 
was $127.30 on $1273. One of pur 
Chicago friends points out the fallacy 
of buying expert advice on income tax 

he says the boy would have saved 
some cash by using the table on 
page 4 of the tax blank, but of course 
that would have ruined the problem! 
This week, we have a guaranteed 
“oldie” for you. This one could just 
as well run in our department of 
fifty years ago, since it was about 
that long ago the country was agog 
over it. Sam Loyd first asked the 
question, “How old is Ann?” and 
people have been figuring it out ever 
since. The puzzle asks, “The com- 
bined ages of Mary and Ann are 44 
years, and Mary is twice as old as 
Ann was when Mary was half as old 
as Ann will be when Ann is three 
times as old as Mary was when Mary 
was three times as old as Ann.” 


(Editorial Index—Page 45) 
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Steel Plentiful or Searce .. Reliance Service 


Clicks with Sheet and Strip Steel Buyers 


TF2R “Z Here is Reliance Service in action from the P. A’s angle . . . in his own words. 


“We feel we have been given a fair share of materials . . .” “Your steel is preferred 


by the men in our shop” . . . “ Your service far above the average warehouse in this 


area”... “ Your timely assistance kept our plants operating” . . . “You have been 


doing everything possible under present conditions” . . . “In a pinch we can depend 


on Reliance coming through” . . . “You have gone all-out” . . . ““ You helped us out 


of a bad situation.” ... etc... . ete. 





Reliance is constantly planning and working toward greater production and 


DEPENDABLE DAN : 
OUR CUSTOMERS’ MAN supply . . . towards higher standards of steel service. 


AP UTR MD RELIANCE STEEL DIVISION 


PROCESSORS AND DISTRIBUTORS JOB-FITTED SHEET AND STRIP STEEL 


S T e a L General Office: 1025 South Oakwood Ave., Detroit 25, Mich. 
Plants: Chicage, Cleveland, Detroit, New Haven 
CORPORATION Sales Offices: Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansing, Mich. . 
New York, St. Louis, Toledo, Worcester 
PRODUCERS OF - . 


COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL Products: COLD ROLLED STRIP STEEL—Coils and Cut Lengths ae 
Slit or Round Edges ... All Tempers ... HOT ROLLED PICKLED 


DETROIT 9, MICHIGAN STRIP STEEL—Cut Lengths . . . SHEETS—Hot Rolled... Hot Rolled | 
NEW HAVEN 7, CONNECTICUT Pickled .. . Cold Rolled . . . Long Terne . . . Galvanized. / 
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AS THE EDITOR VIEWS THE NEWS 
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Flimsy Pretexts 


If the consequences were not so serious, the ease and alacrity with which 
the Truman administration shifts from one pretext to another to justify huge 
government expenditures would be amusing. The latest example of nimble 
acrobatics is found in the administration’s attitude in regard to government par- 
ticipation in the steel business. 

When the President, in his message to Congress in January, first proposed 
that the government get into steelmaking, he did so on the pretext that the 
nation was sorely in need of more capacity. He urged that a study of steel 
requirements be made and suggested that if this study showed that more ca- 
pacity was needed, then the federal government should provide the necessary 
sapacity if private industry was unable or unwilling to do so. 

The study was not made, although bills authorizing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. to lend federal funds to private or public agencies for plant ex- 
pansion were introduced. However, since January the supply of steel has been 
catching up with demand so rapidly that it now would be absurd to seriously 
consider building a government-financed steel plant to provide adequate ca- 
pacity. Washington probably would be condemning the excess capacity of the 
steel industry before the plans for a new government steel plant could be 
drawn. 

Strangely, this does not dismay the Trumanites one whit. They have an- 
other pretext ready. They are thinking about proposing that Mr. Truman ask 
Congress for authority to build steel plants at government expense, ‘possibly 
to be held as a standby in case of emergency.”’ They talk glibly of plants 
with an annual capacity of 10 million tons, costing $3 billion, to be operated 
by private parties. 

This agility in the case of steel is adaptable to any other expenditure the 
administration should wish to justify. If the Truman demand for authority 
to spend for this or that ‘to combat inflation” is weakened by the clear-cut 
fact that inflation is giving way to deflation, it is an easy matter to- change the 
wording and ask for the same authority ‘to combat deflation.” 

Such tactics are an insult to the American people. Mr. Truman last No- 
vember was not given a mandate to spend the nation into bankruptcy on flimsy 
pretexts. 


try” and that if demand, which is now begin- 


SHOE IS ON OTHER FOOT: Current 


Sag 





news items indicate how quickly the shift from 
a sellers’ to a buyers’ market can cause indi- 
viduals to change their minds and companies 
to reverse their policies. 

Not long ago the howl about the alleged in- 
adequacy of steel ingot capacity was terrific. 
Last week a report from the West Coast stated 
that the shifting pattern of steel supply and 
demand in that area “ is bringing about a reap- 
praisal of the immediate and long-range future 
of the West’s newly acquired basic steel indus- 


ning to level off, declines substantially in the 
next year or two, “western steel mills may find 
they have an excess of producing capacity.” 
As recently as mid-January, many customers 
remote from mills were complaining bitterly 
that they were being abandoned by sellers who 
had served them faithfully for decades. Com- 
ment on this page in the Jan. 24, 1949, issue 
was as follows: “To many customers this situ- 
ation looks pretty serious. It is serious—right 
now. However, no supplier of anything, in his 
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right mind and in a buyers’ market, ever turned 
down business when he needed it. No matter 
what pricing system prevails, when the going 
gets tough the mills will be around to prospec- 
tive customers—near and far—with hats in 
hand, begging for orders.” 

Today, less than three months later, reports 
from many areas indicate steel sellers now are 
busy trying to rewin the favor of distant cus- 
tomers they abandoned. This is a complete 
“about face” in record-breaking time. 

pp. 55, 56 


POOR TIMING ON SCRAP: Current 
idiosyncrasies of the scrap situation defy de- 
scription. Almost every new development adds 
new complications to an already badly muddled 
market. 

Consider these disconcerting facts. Prior to 
Pearl Harbor we were shipping tonnages of 
scrap to Japan in accordance with a government 
policy of appeasement. After VJ-Day in 1945, 
when we needed scrap badly, we were told there 
was a negligible tonnage of economically usable 
scrap in the Far East. Today, when scrap prices 
are at the lowest ebb in years, when mills are 
out of the market and when scrap from many 
sources has been accumulated during a mild 
winter, the latest mission to Japan tells us there 
are 5 million tons of the material in the Nip- 
ponese jslands. 

Similarly there appeared to be little scrap 
available from Europe until our acute need for 
it had passed. The timing on scrap seems to be 


consistently unfortunate. pp. 53, 127 


FARMS OUT LESS WORK: One of the 
results of the present economic adjustment is 
a noticeable curtailment of subcontracting. Many 
large manufacturers who have been farming out 
substantial quantities of work now find their 
own capacity adequate and are pulling in jobs 
formerly sublet to outside shops. 

The tendency to withdraw work from sub- 
contractors does not apply uniformly to all in- 
dustries. So far little change is noticeable in 
the amount of work farmed out by the automo- 
bile, aircraft, farm equipment, steel mill equip- 
ment and a few other heavy industries. The 
subcontractors who have been hit hardest are 
those who perform work for manufacturers of 
road building and construction machinery, rail- 
road equipment, textile machinery, heavy trucks, 
office equipment and appliances. 

As industrial operations become stabilized at 








a lower price level much of the work that has 
been withdrawn from subcontractors will be 
restored to them. In the long pull the work 
will go to whoever can do it satisfactorily at 
lowest cost. —p. 54 


MORE BUILDING IN 1949: = Govern- 


ment authorities continue to be confident that 
the volume of new construction in 1949 will ex- 
ceed that of 1948 by about $1 billion. A joint 
estimate by the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Labor places total new con- 
struction this year at $18,800 million compared 
with $17,775 million last year. 

It is estimated private construction in 1949 
will total $13,750 million, a slight increase over 
1948. According to the forecast, residen- 
tial construction, both urban and farm, will 
be off moderately. A minor drop in industrial 
construction will be more than offset by in- 
creases in commercial buildings, schools, 
churches and hospitals. Although railroad con- 
struction is expected to remain at the 1948 lev- 
el, the volume of other public utility building 
will increase. 

Publicly financed construction in 1949 is ex- 
pected to total $5,050 million, as against $4,040 
million in 1948. The increase is accounted for 
chiefly by larger expenditures for institutions, 
highways, sewer and water projects and conser- 
vation programs. p. 57 


THIS PIONEERING PAID: For more 
than 10 years Ford Motor Co. has been devel- 
oping a hot extrusion technique for forming cer- 
tain automotive parts. Much of this work has 
been concentrated on the problem of producing 
front wheel spindles for passenger cars. At 
first extruded spindles were turned out in a 
pilot plant and later on in a permanent instal- 
lation. 

The results have been highly satisfactory. 
Compared with the previous method of form- 
ing spindles, the extrusion process saves 30 per 
cent in steel, 80 per cent in floor space, 40 
per cent in die costs and 65 per cent in labor. 
Whereas 46 men were required previously, only 
16 are required under the extrusion method. 
Also the extruded spindles are stronger because 
the fiber flow in the metal approaches ideal con- 
ditions. —p. 82 
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SCRAP COLLAPSE— Iron and steel scrap prices have dropped nearly 50 per 
cent in the past three months, while steel mill production has been holding at 
near practical capacity (p. 53). Heavy melting steel now can be obtained at 
near OPA price levels, and offering prices in some remote areas are below the 
controlled prices of wartime. Contributing to the demoralization of the market 
are the virtual disappearance of conversion steel demand, increased imports, 
large inventories accumulated by the mills and the restoration of the normal 
scrap cycle. Traders are hoping that buyers soon will enter the market, but 
many mills indicate they will not buy any substantial quantities this month. 


WITH HATS IN HAND—Steel salesmen again are soliciting business (p. 56). 
Some are re-entering remote areas from which they withdrew only a few months 
ago. In a few instances, mills are reported to be equalizing freight to meet com- 
petition, although generally the full freight is being charged the buyer. 


SUBCONTRACTING—Softening in demand for many goods has caused some 
large manufacturers to pull back work which they have been farming out to 
other companies (p. 54). Shops which depend largely on subcontracting work NEW 
often have been hard hit, especially those supplying the appliance makers, some SUMMA 
electrical equipment manufacturers, office machinery, oil country goods, tex- NEWS 
tile machinery and other lines in which the slackening has been pronounced. E 
The automotive industry, with its 50,000 suppliers, shows little inclination to SUMMA 
change its subcontracting setup, although pressure is being put on suppliers to CiTh 
reduce prices. 


PAPA KNOWS BEST?— Industrialists again are turning questioning eyes to- Say ee 
ward Washington. Many believe that the continued fear of inflation being ex- AMARY} 
pressed by administration spokesmen (p. 60) indicates a lack of understanding NEWSSUM)} 
of the facts of the economy. At the same time, most businessmen do not fear 
a serious recession and believe the current easing in demand and prices may be 
a healthy development. 


CAPITAL OUTLAYS—Decline in expenditures for new plant and equipment 
during the latter part of 1949 is indicated by a survey just completed by the 
Department of Commerce (p. 65). A drop of 14 per cent is forecast for the sec- 
ond half, compared with 1948. Expenditures for the year are estimated at $18.3 
billion, compared with 1948’s record breaking $19.2 billion. [ARY} 

RY! 
CONSTRUCTION— New building is expected to exceed that for 1948 by about UM} 
$1 billion the Commerce Department estimates. Private construction will be 


about the same as 1948 and public works will account for the increase (p. 57). 


BRITISH STEEL EXPANSION— New construction and modernization by the 
British steel industry is reaching large proportions (p 64). Primary capacity 
will be increased to 20.7 million tons within the next four years. Pig iron ca- 
pacity will be raised to 14.5 million tons. Iron ore and coke capacity will be 
similarly lifted. A detailed listing of improvements and modernization under- 


way and projected will be found on page 64. 


HERE AND THERE IN INDUSTRY— Automobile output in March reached a 
20-year record at 544,388 units, exceeded only in March, 1929 (p. 68) . . . Price 
reductions are sweeping through the auto industry like a spring breeze (p. 67), 
and further cuts are anticipated . . . Britain’s Labor government is halting its 
$100 million subsidization in the steel industry; action may swing more support NEWS SUN ! 
to the nationalization program (p. 63) . . . Borg-Warner will spend $5 million SSE 
this year to complete a $40 million, 4-year expansion program (p. 70). . . In SI 
the face of declining steel demand, Ohio Stainless & Commercial Steel Co. is 
expanding by opening a Detroit warehouse (p. 70)... Allocations of steel 
for ECA and federal reclamation programs have been approved (p. 57)... 
A veiled appeal for industrial support for the State Department’s science 
staff in London is heard from Washington (p. 62). . . Standardization of screw 
threads was the principal topic at last week’s meeting of the National Screw Ma- 


chine Products Association (p. 58). 
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The Time to Watch Inventories 
May Be Now 


Informed opinion holds that the time may be near 
when industry must again show caution in the con- 
trol of steel inventories. In fact, for some types of 
steel that time has already arrived. 

It’s all too easy for this important fact to escape 
notice until too late. Because of abnormal demand 
the problem of excess steel inventories has been no 
problem at all for several years. Now there are 
signs of a change. The situation is still uncertain and 
some steels remain critical. But when the turn comes, 
even today’s “normal” inventories may loom large. 

As warehouse stocks improve, you can safely ex- 
tend a conservative buying policy over 


Soy 
7 - 


an increasing variety of steel require- 


ments. Warehouse stocks serve as your 





steel inventory reserve, allowing you 





to keep your own inventory at a practical working 
level. Thus you avoid the continued tie up of capital 
and minimize the risk of an inventory loss. 

The Ryerson organization is particularly well 
equipped to work with you in keeping your inven- 
tory streamlined. Each of thirteen Ryerson plants 
has large stocks of carbon, alloy, and stainless steels 
in spite of some unbalance from a size standpoint. 
Each is served by high speed cutting and handling 
facilities—and staffed by experienced steel men. 

So don’t let changes in product design or market 
conditions catch you with your inventory too high. 
Steel overstocks can easily become an 
expensive luxury. We suggest you watch 


your inventories and keep in touch 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Plants at: New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco. 


RYERSON STEEL 
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Scrap Drops to Near OPA Levels 


Collapse of market unique in face of sustained record steel 
production. Increased imports, decline in conversion steel 
demand, resumption of normal scrap cycle cited as causes 


NEVER before in the face of sus- 
tained high steelmaking operations 
has there been the collapse in the 
scrap market which has occurred in 
the past three months. 

Steelmaking grades at leading pro- 
duction centers have dropped about 
$20, or nearly 50 per cent, since the 
turn of the year. Prices now are down 
to almost the OPA level prevailing 
during and immediately after the war. 
If increased freight and labor costs 
are taken into consideration, offering 


prices in remote areas are below 
those of wartime. 
With the market becoming more 


demoralized day by day, traders be- 
lieve that only the simultaneous re- 
entry of large buyers would halt the 
downward trend. Steel mill inven- 
tories generally are substantial and 
some mill buyers indicate they will 
stay out of the market through April. 
Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer last week called off the gov- 
ernment-sponsored scrap campaign. 
What Caused Break?—Scrap trad- 
ers frankly are puzzled by the sharp 


production continues at near-record 
levels. Analysts cite four major con- 
tributing causes: 

1. Virtual disappearance of demand 
for scrap for conversion ingots. 

2. Increased imports from Germany 
and Japan. 

3. Restoration of the normal scrap 
cycle. 

4. Accumulation of large 
tories by the mills last winter. 

During the height of the postwar 
steel scarcity, steel-hungry consum- 
ers turned to conversion steel to ob- 
tain needed supplies. Premium prices 
were offered freely for scrap to be 
converted into ingots. With the eas- 
ing in steel supplies, premium-priced 
conversion steel rapidly is fading out 
of the picture. 

Imports of scrap have been increas- 
ing steadily since last fall. In Jan- 
uary, nearly 150,000 tons came in, 
double December imports. This ton- 
nage has helped to tip the balance. 

Nearly four years of record-break- 
ing production by this country’s met- 
alworking plants has served to re- 


inven- 
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which was broken during the wat 
Between 110 and 125 million tons of 
steel and equipment made of steel 


were shipped abroad. Normal scrap- 
ping of steel goods was halted due 
to difficulty of obtaining rep!ace- 
ments. 

Steel mills last winter had heavy 
backlogs of orders, apparently faced 
a long period of high production. 
They purchased large stocks of scrap. 
An open winter permitted continued 
collection, preparation and shipment 
of material to consumers. 

Some Dealers The 
falling market has played havoc with 
some dealers who were caught with 
high-priced material. 
ran into five figures last 

Scrap traders have 
the mills that continued downward 
pressure on prices will cause the 
scrap collection machinery to break 
down. Although scrap supplies cur- 
rently are ample for current needs, 
the long-term 
bright, especially in event of another 


Lose rapidly 


Some losses 


month. 


been warning 


outlook is not too 
war emergency. 


Scrap Stockpiling Studied 


STOCKPILING scrap iron and steel 


for use in a possible future emer- 
gency will be discussed at a meet- 


subcommittee of 
Iron & Steel 
Committee in 
Recommenda- 


ing of the scrap 
the Munition Board’s 
Industry Advisory 

Philadelphia Apr. 21. 
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R. W. Wolcott, president, Lukens 
Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., is chair- 
man, will be turned over to the Mu- 
nitions Board, which could create 
a scrap stockpile through the Bu- 
reau of Federal Supply. 

Proponents of a scrap stockpile 
for emergency use are found in the 
steel, foundry and scrap industries 
and in the government. They point 
out that in the initial period of a 
war emergency, scrap production is 
halted in the conversion from peace- 
time to war production, and that 
scrap stocks might then drop to a 
dangerously low level. 

The proposals to build a scrap 
stockpile contemplate the use of im- 
ported scrap, from Germany and 
possibly Japan. Creation of a stock- 
pile thus would not interfere seri- 
ously with the domestic market. 

One question to come before the 
subcommittee will be the type of 
scrap to be stockpiled. The aim is to 
stock carbon scrap, free of alloy 
contamination so that it can be used 
to produce any desired steel com- 


posit ions 


Scrap from Japan? 


HISTORIC movement of scrap from 
this country to Japan may be re- 
versed. Actual supplies of iron and 
steel scrap in Japan are e:timated 
at 5 million metric tons, five or six 
years’ supply for the Japanese indus- 
try. Export of a substantial tonnage 
of open hearth grades is practical 
and would not impair the domestic 
economy of Japan. 

This is the conclusion of a four- 
man mission on scrap which vicited 
Japan in December at the request 
of Secretary of Commerce Charles 
Sawyer to study the availability of 
scrap in that country. 

Commenting on the mission’s re- 
port, Secretary Sawyer said: ‘“Con- 
trary to previous reports, there ap- 
pear to be large quantities of usable 
scrap in Japan, a substantial portion 
of which could be shipped to the 
United States. While supplies of 
scrap in this country at the mo- 
ment are ample, steel production is 
still running at capacity rates and 
there is not an excessive supply in 
I hope 
that some method can be devised 
for the stockpiling of high-grade 


event of an emergency. 


steel scrap.” 

Members of the mission included: 
George Sturm, David J. Joseph Co., 
Cincinnati; Marshall Shapiro, Cali- 
fornia Metals Corp., Oakland, Calif.; 
William G. Walk, Carnegie-Ilinois 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh; and Ron- 
ald Scott Coulter, Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., Oakland, Calif. 
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SOW BLOCKS: Forty-five-ton anvil base is shown being reconditioned 

at the Sunnyvale, Calif., plant of Westinghouse Electric Corp. The block, 

a steel casting, is used for drop forging of large steel billets at the Amer- 

ican Forge Co.'s Miles, Calif., plant. 

anvil mounted on top of it, block takes the repeated blows of a 5000- 
pound steam drop hammer 


Sunk into the ground and with an 








Subcontractors Feeling Pinch 


Large manufacturers farming out less work as demand 
slackens. Suppliers in some lines face loss of orders and in- 


creased pressure to cut prices. 


SUBCONTRACTING is tending 
downward. Many large manufacturers 
who have been farming out substan- 
tial quantities of work now find their 
own capacity adequate and have 
pulled in work formerly sublet to 
outside shops. 

Result is that small plants which 
have depended largely on _ subcon- 
tracts are hit unusually hard by the 
current softening of business. 

Jobbing foundries were among the 
first to feel the impact of withdrawal 
of subcontract work. When _ the 
slump hit the casting shops last 
winter, the jobbing foundries were 
immediately and severely affected, 
while the larger captive shops, es- 
pecially those serving the automo- 
tive trade, continued on full sched- 
ules. 

More recently affected have been 
the stampers, machine shops, parts 
fabricators and other plants which 
owe their existence to the specialized 
services they perform for other manu- 
facturers. 

Second Critical Period—-This is the 
second critical period subcontractors 
have faced since the end of the war. 
The first came during reconversion 


Jobbing foundries hard hit 


from war to peacetime work. As 
prime contracts were canceled, sub- 
contractors were ordered to_ stop 
work and then had to wait until the 
prime contractors had _ reconverted 
facilities to peacetime manufacture 
for new subcontracts. 

An important difference in the two 
periods lies in the fact that immedi- 
ately following the war demand for 
peacetime goods was tremendous and 
subcontractors were assured of a flood 
of orders as soon as _ reconversion 
was completed. Today, much of the 
pent-up demand has been satisfied 
and some subcontractors face an un- 
certain future. 

Decline Is Spotty The decrease 
in subcontracting business is extreme- 
ly spotty. In some fields no decline 
is noted. In others, the withdrawal 
of farmed out work is severe. 

The automotive industry has not 
made and does not intend to make 
substantial changes in its subcon- 
tracting setup. This industry has an 
estimated 50,000 suppliers of parts, 
equipment, materials and _ services, 
and a long peacetime and wartime 
record of extensive subcontracting. 

Automotive buyers, however, are 
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putting pressure on their suppliers 
to cut costs. This is nothing new. A 
constant check always has been kept 
on suppliers to see that prices are 
in line. Buyers regularly revise de- 
tailed charts on price trends in met- 
als and other basic raw materials, 
and once a downtrend is evident, 
such as occurred recently in lead, 
zinc, scrap iron and steel, the heat 
is put on vendors using such ma- 
terials to cut prices. 

Subcontractors serving the air- 
craft, farm equipment, steel mill 
equipment and a few other heavy in- 
dustries continue to operate at a high 
level. 

Some Hit Hard—-Suppliers to the 
road building and construction ma- 
chinery manufacturers, railroad 
equipment plants, textile machinery, 
heavy truck and appliance manufac- 
turers have seen their business evapo- 
rate. Office equipment makers, elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers, pro- 
ducers of oil country goods are cut- 
ting back the volume of work sublet. 

In some cases these companies ad- 
mit that the work can be done more 
efficiently and economically by the 
specialty shops, but in light of their 
reduced backlogs they feel warranted 
in pulling in a portion of outside 
production to keep their own depart- 
ments busy. 

Long-Term Outlook—Neither prime 
nor subcontractors profess to foresee 
any considerable diminution of farm- 
ing out work for the long pull. Where 
outside buying has been more eco- 
nomical in the past, it should con- 
tinue that way in the future. And 
at today’s high equipment and con- 
struction costs, primary manufactur- 
ers will think twice about venturing 
into the production of items they 
previously have bought on the out- 
side. 

At the same time, the lower vol- 
ume of business generally is bring- 
ing a real problem to companies de- 
pending largely on_ subcontracts. 
Competition is forcing profits to be 
shaved and such work as is farmed 
out only in rush time is disappearing. 


Cleveland Employment Drops 


SLOWING tempo of industrial pro- 
duction is reflected in a 3.2 per cent 
decrease in manufacturing employ- 
ment in metropolitan Cleveland in 
March, according to a survey by 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
Employment has dropped almost 7 
per cent since March, 1948. 

The chamber’s employment index, 
based on 1939 as 100, now stands at 
157.6, compared with a postwar high 
of 175.3 in March, 1947, and a low 
of 139.7 in September, 1945, when 
reconversion was at its height. 
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Reappraise Western Steel 


Some observers now see growth 
of industry on Coast slowing 
down 


RAPIDLY shifting pattern of steel 
supply and demand on the West 
Coast is bringing about a reappraisal 
of the immediate and long-range fu- 
ture of the West’s newly acquired 
basic steel industry. 

Some observers believe when cur- 
rent expansion plans and projects 
are completed, the western steel in- 
dustry will take a rest period in the 
growth which has more than doubled 
its capacity in less than a decade. 

Although the steel-consuming po- 





PRESS FOR FRANCE: This 2000- 
ton double-action hydraulic 
press, designed and built by the 
Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co., Mt. 
Gilead, O., soon will be turning 
out sheet metal stampings in 
France. One of the largest ever 
built for export, press towers 29 
feet from floor to top, and a pit 
10 feet deep will be required to 
install base 











tential, built up by the growth of fab- 
ricating plants, is far above prewar 
levels, @emand is now beginning to 
level off. If it declines substantially 
in the next year or two, western steel 
mills may find they have an excess 
of producing capacity. 

See Prewar Pattern—-Another fac- 
tor which may reappear is a return 
of eastern mills to the western mar- 
ket. During the war and postwar per- 
iods, most eastern mills withdrew 
salesmen from the West Coast; de- 
mand for their products in home ter- 
ritory was more than sufficient to 
absorb all of their output. Now that 
buyers in the East are reducing 
orders, the eastern mills may return 
to the West in the search of markets 

This is not to say that any planned 
expansion in the next year or two 
is likely to be abandoned. Projects 
now underway or committed call for 
a 6 per cent increase in steel produc- 
ing capacity in California this year, 
and another 24 per cent increase next 
year. By the end of 19&0, steelmaking 
capacity is expected to reach 2,766,- 
000 tons, or 650,000 tons above the 
present level. 

What will happen thereafter will 
depend on the state of demand. It is 
possible some of the larger companies 
will then turn to wider diversity of 
finished products. 

Favorable Factor—One favorable 
factor for the West’s two largest mills 

Geneva. and Fontana— is the in- 
dication that demand for heavy plates 
will continue large for a number of 
years to come. Utilities, oil compan- 
ies and pipeline firms are still ac- 
tively bidding for plates for large di- 
ameter pipe and the plans now being 
considered for new pipelines indicate 
there will be little or no diminution 
in this demand for the next four 
years. 

Meanwhile, immediate problems oc- 
cupy most of the attention of west- 
ern steel men. The shift from a 
sellers’ to a buyers’ market for most 
products is continuing. 

Operations High—-Although opera- 
tions of steel ingot producers and 
the larger rolling mills are continu- 
ing at a high level, production in 
shops of small fabricators and in 
iron foundries has slumped sharply 
and has failed to rebound. 

An official of the metal trades 
union council in San Francisco re- 
ports two-thirds of the unions’ mem- 
bership are idle and the remaining 
members are working only three or 
four days a week. 

Unemployment throughout the 
West Coast states has been increas- 
ing at a faster rate than in the rest 
of the country, and estimates indi- 
cate more than 700,000 people are 
out of work. 











Steel Sales Efforts Extended 


Partial reversal of selling policy of past couple years seen 
in broadening of market horizons. Some producers now 
seeking business distant from mills 


STEEL salesmen again are beating 
the bushes for business. They are 
calling on consumers they haven't 
seen for a long time past, and, sig- 
nificantly, they are offering tonnage 
for delivery at points of consumption 
distant from producing plants. 

How times have changed! Only 
a few months ago the steel producers 
were turning down business from the 
hinterlands. Today they are seeking 
it. On its face, the seeking out of 
business at distant points appears at 
least partial reversal of steel sales 
policy over the past several years, 
especially abandonment last 
July of the basing point system in 
favor of f.o.b. pricing. Under that 
policy producers confined shipments 
as far as possible to areas adjacent 


since 


producing plants. 

Hats in Hand—With § supply-de- 
mand balance rapidly approaching 
it’s already here in alloys and 
specialties—producers again are 
wooing distant buyers. Just how they 
will be received by customers they 
had practically abandoned during 
the period of lush demand is a matter 
for considerable speculation. How- 
ever, today it looks as though pre- 
dictions the steel producers would 
be back with “hats in hand” looking 
for buyers’ favors when things re- 
turned to normal are coming true. 
Sales efforts are being stepped up 
in the “forgotten” areas, and closed 
branch sales offices reopened. One 
large producing interest has reopened 
3uffalo offices. 

In a few instances tonnage is being 
offered with freight charges equalized 
to permit delivered price competition. 
For the most part, however, full 
freight from point of production is 
charged though the view is widely 
held in the trade that freight ab- 
sorption on an increasing scale will 
develop on the part of the mills as 
the fight for business intensifies. This 
view is reinforced by the expectation 
in some circles that Congress may 
enact legislation effecting a two-year 
moratorium on anti-trust law pros- 
ecution in the matter of freight ab- 
sorption, to permit thorough study of 
the problem based upon whatever rul- 
ing is made by the U. S. Supreme 
Court in the Rigid Steel Conduit case 
now before it. The Justice Depart- 
ment says it has no serious objection 
to such a moratorium. 

Conditions in the various steel con- 
suming areas differs considerably but 
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the trend toward resumption of ship- 
ments from outside points is in evi- 
dence at virtually every point. The 
situation as reported by STEEL’s 
district editors follows: 


Distribution Under Review 


PITTSBURGH — Steel distribution 
pattern is under constant review by 
most producers with balance between 
supply and demand for growing num- 
ber of steel products indicated by 
close of second quarter. To date signs 
of a return to a buyers’ market have 
been limited to nearly complete aban- 
donment of conversion steel transac- 
tions, price reductions to competitive 
levels, curtailment in electric furnace 
and open-hearth output in isolated in- 
stances, offerings of mill allotments 
in excess of previously established 
quotas and more recently offerings to 
consumers not previously served. 

One large mill here recently made 
commitments to ship hot-rolled sheets 
via barge to the St. Louis area and 
has made merchant carbon bar ton- 
nage offerings to prospective custo- 
mers on a spot basis in those districts 
normally served. 

With few exceptions steel products 
continue to be priced at mill, 
although some smaller interests in 
the Midwest have adopted a competi- 
tive price in a major consuming area 
that in at least one instance is re- 
ported to be lower than the mill 
quotation. Some small producers of 
tubing, fasteners, stainless and tool 
steels never did adopt mill pricing. 


More Steel Now Available 


CHICAGO—If it wants to pay the 
freight, midwestern metalworking 
industry can get more mill steel. 
Salesmen of some prominent eastern 
mills have made their reappearance, 
but are apparently doing more scout- 
ing than selling. 

Until confusion over the basing 
point question is ended it seems un- 
likely the steel mills which closed 
their sales offices in the hinterlands 
will reopen them. But this is not 
to say present sales efforts will not 
pay of. 

Direction of the withdrawals at 
the time of basing point abandon- 
ment having been’ predominantly 
eastward, there is now no noticeable 
tendency for midwestern steelmakers 
to try to invade eastern markets. In 


the Midwest, too, are a number of 
producers who continue to sell in the 
Chicago market and in the South by 
equalizing freight and meeting com- 
petitors’ prices. Some _ independent 
wire makers, in particular, have fol- 
lowed this practice. 


Seeking Business on Coast 


LOS ANGELES—Steel consumers in 
this district report that out-of-state 
mills are actively back in the mar- 
ket. The trend became pronounced 
with early second quarter alloca- 
tions. One seller is pushing sales of 
its wire products on the Pacific 
Coast, and is equalizing the lowest 
rail price. Another producer, located 
in the Pittsburgh district, is supply- 
ing customers here with electrical 
sheets, although it is not equalizing. 
Still another eastern producer is 
shipping special-quality sheet from 
its eastern mills. 


Little Change Is Reported 


DETROIT—Quick check shows few, 
if any, outside mills which have 
hitherto discontinued automotive ac- 
counts because of freight disadvan- 
tage, offering tonnages to auto com- 
pany buyers. There are occasional 
“conversion wolves” attempting to 
peddle material, but this business 
largely has been terminated because 
of the excessive cost. As steel pro- 
duction progressively eases, sellers 
who have withdrawn from Detroit 
are expected back. 


Horizons Reported Broadening 


NEW YORK—While steel producers 
are still centering interest on devel- 
opment of business as near their 
mills as possible, most, nevertheless, 
are looking beyond recent horizons. 
In other words, producers that had 
practically withdrawn from certain 
districts, as a result of the shift from 
a multiple basing point to a mill pric- 
ing policy, are now, as general de- 
mand continues to shrink, showing a 
livelier interest in renewing old con- 
tacts. 


Competition Coming from Outside 
BUFFALO—District steel producers 
are encountering increased competi- 
tion from mills in other areas. One 
of the chief producers, which does 
not ‘have a plant in this territory, has 
reopened sales offices for its opera- 
ting subsidiary units. The company 
closed its sales offices here in 1948 
when the pricing system was re- 
vised, but is back in business again. 

On the other hand, heavy ship- 
ments are being made by local mills 
to buyers elsewhere. 
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Allocations Approved 


ECA nations, reclamation pro- 
jects to get earmarked steel 
from May through September 


VOLUNTARY allocation plan for pro- 
viding 159,264 tons of steel products 
to ECA countries during the period 
May through September has _ been 
approved by Commerce Secretary 
Sawyer. At the same time it was an- 
nounced that the plan for allocating 
83,618 tons of steel for federal re- 
clamation projects in the same per- 
iod also had been given approval. 
Under the ECA allocation total 
tonnages will be shipped as follows: 


(Net tons) 


Norway : : 62,799 
Denmark hi : P 20,225 
Sweden . ; . 15,340 
France P 12,000 
Netherlands 10,350 
Switzerland 8,825 
Italy », 000 
Trieste 4,475 
Greece 3,850 
Portugal 2,875 
Bizonal Germany 2.500 
United Kingdom . 2,500 
Austria ; 2,425 
Turkey 1,800 
Korea . 1,600 
Belgium-Luxemburg 1,500 
Iceland 1,050 
Ireland . . ; 150 

Total .. ; 159, 264 


Federal reclamation projects cov- 
ered by steel allocations are: 


All-American, California 

Belle Fourche, South Dakota 
Boise-Anderson Ranch, Idaho 
Boise-Payette, Idaho 

Boulder Canyon, Arizona-Nevada 
Central Valley, California 
Colorado-Big Thompson, Colorado 
Columbia Basin, Washington 
Davis Dam, Arizona-Nevada 
Deschutes-Ochoco Dam, Oregon 
Fort Peck, Montana 

Gila, Arizona 

Hungry Horse, Montana 
Kendrick, Wyoming 

Klamath, Oregon-California 
Lewiston Orchards, Idaho 
Missouri River Basin (various states) 
Ogden River, Utah 

Palisades, Idaho 

Paonia, Colorado 

Provo River, Utah 

tio Grande, New Mexico-Texas 
Riverton, Wyoming 

San Luis Valley, Colorado 
Santa Barbara County, California 
Yakima-Roza, Washington 


Secretary of Commerce Sawyer 
last week also announced that ef- 
fective Apr. 15 the Office of Defense 
Transportation will be relieved of 
the responsibility of administering 
the voluntary plan providing steel 
products for freight cars and barge 
programs. This work will be taken 
over by the Office of Industry Co- 
operation. 


OIC Calls Allocations Meeting 


IN RESPONSE to a recent sugges- 
tion by the Steel Products Advisory 
Committee that monthly conferences 
be held with the Office of Industry 
Cooperation to review various steel 
allocation programs and thus prevent 
any misunderstandings, OIC has in- 
vited the committee to meet Apr. 12. 

At that time no new allocations 
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SAFETY DEVICE: Girl worker 
tries out a new safety device, 
made by Hoffman Engineering 
Corp., Anoka, Minn., at the 19th 
annual safety convention and 
exposition in New York. When 
worker’s hands are in danger 
area—beam of light—machine 
will not operate. Note light 
source at left and photo-cell as- 
sembly to right of girl’s hands. 
NEA photo 











requests will be made to the steel 
industry. However, there is likelihood 
steel requirements to be generated 
in carrying out the rearming of 
Europe under the North Atlantic Se- 
curity pact will be discussed in a 
preliminary way. 

Subject Studied—-So far the inter- 
departmental group which has been 
studying this subject under the spon- 
sorship of the State Department has 
been unable to freeze definite ton- 
nage figures, and this likely will not 
be possible until certain strategic de- 
cisions have been made by the joint 
chiefs of staff. 

Whether a proposal to cut mangan- 
ese consumption through a voluntary 
agreement will be discussed at this 
meeting has not been decided; no 
definite course of procedure in this 
connection has been decided as yet 
by government officials. 

Latest word in the controversy be- 
tween Commerce and Interior as to 
whether enough steel is going into 
line pipe and oil country goods comes 
from Commerce's Office of Domestic 
Commerce. 

The report, without mentioning In- 
terior’s contention that more steel is 





required for these applications, re- 
jects that argument. In brief, the re- 
port finds that as a result of in- 
creased construction of pipe lines, 
barges and ocean tankers, petroleum 
transport facilities in the United 
States now in existence or under 
construction are adequate. 


Plan More Construction 


Commerce Department estimates 
1949 total will exceed that of 
1948 by about $1 billion 


AT A RECENT staff meeting, Com- 
merce Department’s Construction Di- 
vision decided it was not unduly op- 
timistic when, last November, it es- 
timated new construction in 1949 
would come to about $1 billion more 
than in 1948, In fact, it has decided 
to increase by $50 million its es- 
timate of school and hospital con- 
struction in 1949. 

Final estimate of the _ division, 
reached jointly with the Department 
of Labor, is that total construction 
in 1949 would be in the neighbor- 
hood of $18,800 million compared 
with $17,775 million in 1948. Private 
construction is expected to be about 
the same as last year, namely, $13,- 
750 million compared with $13,735 
million in 1948. The big increase is 
in public construction, which is ex- 
pected to be about $5050 million in 
1949 compared with $4040 million 
in 1948. 

Current estimates, by classifica- 
tions, are: 

ESTIMATED NEW CONSTRUCTION 

ACTIVITY in 1948 AND 1919: 
(Millions of dollars) 


Type of construction 1948? 1949 
Total new construction 17,775 18,800 


Total private . 13,735 13,750 
Residential (excl. farm) 7,100 6,500 
Nonresidential building 3,600 4,050 

Industrial .. 1,380 1,304 
Warehouses, office & loft 
bidgs ‘ : 350 450 
Stores, restaurants & 
garages ; : 910 1,000 
Other nonresidential build 
ing 960 1.300 
Religious 230 325 
Educational 245 325 
Hospital and institutional 115 175 
Social and recreational 215 275 
Hotels and miscellaneous 155 200 
Farm construction 500 $50 
Public utility 2,535 2,750 
Railroad 350 350 
Telephone and telegraph 675 725 
Other public utility 1,510 1,67 


Total public 


Residential 65 150 
Nonresidential building 970 1,37 
Educational O20 725 


Hospital and institutional 200 100 


Other nonresidential build 


ing é 245 SO 
Military and naval 150 17 
Highway ieee 1,550 1,700 
Sewer and water 150 dot 
Mise. public service enter- 

prises . 105 125 
Conservation and development 600 TH 
All other public 150 175 

1 Joint estimates of the Department of Con 

merce and the Department of Labor 

First 10 months actual; last 2 estimated 
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Discuss Unified Screw Threads 


Effects of American-British action on industry studied in 
technical sessions of National Screw Machine Products As- 
sociation’s annual meeting. C. D. Hoyt elected president 


CHARLES D. Hoyt Jr., Charles D. 
Hoyt Co., Mishawaka, Ind., was elec- 
ted president of the National Screw 
Machine Products Association at its 
16th annual meeting, Boston, April 
tobert Chestnut, 
America, Edge- 


3-6. He succeeds 
Aluminum Co. of 
water, N. J 
Unified thread standards and their 
future effect on industry were dis- 
cussed at technical sessions, Carl W. 
Bettcher, Eastern Machine Screw 
Corp., New Haven, Conn., covering 
internal threads; William C. Stew- 
art, technical adviser, American In- 
stitute of Bolt, Nut & Rivet Manu- 
external threads, and 
Fischer, Fischer Special 
general review. 
unified 


facturers, 
Harry F. 
Mfg. Co., 

Adoption of this screw 
special im- 
portance as to current 
stocks of chasers, taps and gages. 
In the case of many die head chasers 
the same tools can be used for uni- 


thread system is of 
effect on 


fied systems as for the American- 
National by adjusting the die head 
to provide pitch diameters on screws 
with tolerances specified. 
Proposed Publication 
American Standards 


Proposed 
publication 


hole roots, but with major diameter 


greater than basic. 


Thread series—-will include pres- 
ent American coarse and fine series, 
but only sizes from \4-inch up are 
unified. Coarse thread series are 
similar to present American Na- 
tional as to sizes, but a %-inch-12 
is added, this being an extremely 
popular British size; in the fine pitch 
series, the 1-inch diameter thread will 
be 12 threads per inch instead of 14. 

Thread classes—new tolerances are 
developed for screws and for tapped 
holes. These tolerances are based on 
a formula varying tolerance with: 
1. Basic major diameter, 2. length 
of engagement and 3. pitch. 

Tolerance tables are also provided 
from selected groups of special sizes 
in which tolerances are based on 
length of engagement of nine threads. 
Old class 2 and 3 fits will probably 
be continued for some time because 
of investment in gages. 

Purpose of allowance in the new 
class 2A and 2B system of tolerances 
provides limits ensuring that maxi- 
mum screw is never as great in pitch 
diameter as the minimum tapped 
hole. This allowance is important to 


old fit systems, screws frequently are 
too tight a fit for a tapped hole. 

Quality control was stressed by Dor- 
ian Shainin, chief inspector, Hamilton 
Standard Propeller Division, United 
Aircraft Corp., East Hartford, Conn. 
“Atomic Energy—-From Dwarfs to Su- 
per Giants,” was the topic of Dr. 
George Z. Dimitroff, professor of As- 
tronomy, Dartmouth College, Han- 
over, N. H. 

Panel Sessions Featured Panel 
sessions marked the convention, one 
covering members’ problems with case 
history solutions given. Panel mem- 
bers were Melvin K,. Kuntz, E, W. 
Schneider, George W. Sprague, E. M. 
Ross, Daniel F. Viles and Eric Nord. 

James J. Healy, executive director, 


Trade Union Fellowship, Harvard Uni- 


versity, spoke on ‘1949 Industrial Re- 
lations Policies for Small Companies” 
on the closing day. 

Selling screw machine products was 
a panel session subject, four pur- 
chasing agents being panel members. 
They were L. D. Muldoon, Jenkins 
Bros., Bridgeport, Conn.; Ronald 
Jones, A. C. Gilbert Corp., New Ha- 
ven, Conn., R. G. Koch and J. K. Do- 
lan, High Standard Mfg. Co., New 
Haven. Representing screw machine 
product industry members were Roy 
V. Woodworth, N. A. Hewitt, T. V. 
Sullivan and John R. Cox. 

Officers Elected Other officers 
elected by the association are: Cecil 
EK. Lucas, Lucas Screw Products Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., vice president; Wil- 


American 
bolts, 


covering unified and 
threads for screws, 


mass production assembly. With the liam N. Grass, M. J. Grass Screw 
screw 
nuts and other threaded parts was 
studied during the meeting. Ameri- 
can Standards publication will in- 
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. ‘ . ° ss: | rhe D 
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Machine Products Co., Buffalo, treas- 
urer; Orrin B. Wentz, executive secre- 
tary; and Margaret S. Ballinger, 
secretary. 


Equipment Markets Seen Abroad 


THERE is a trend to mechanization 
in both Latin America and Europe, 
American official observers note in 
recent reports to the government, 
which may spell new outlets for 
American machinery in time. 

The trend is noticeable in both 
farming and other activities. How- 
ever, the ECA points out that ‘“Eu- 
rope’s farms are far behind U. S. 
farms in mechanization and labor sav- 
ing devices.” 

And on the industrial side, said 
this agency, where each industrial 
worker in the United States is backed 
up by six to seven horsepower in elec- 
tric power, the worker in Great 
Britain has behind him only three 
horsepower of electric energy, and on 
the continent of Europe, only two. 


McCarthy Begins Oxygen Output 


McCARTHY Chemical Co. has be- 
gun producing more than 175 tons 
per day of 90 to 95 per cent pure 
oxygen from a new plant at Win- 
shire, Tex., for low-cost extraction 
from the air. The unit, an integral 
part of McCarthy’s petro-chemical 
facilities, was built by Stacey- 
Dresser Engineering Division of 
Dresser Industries Inc., Cleveland. 


Graphite Bronze Plant Toured 


CLEVELAND Graphite Bronze Co., 
Cleveland, in observance of its thir- 
tieth anniversary, last week held an 
inspection party for about 200 key 
manufacturing executives and pro- 
fessional people. James L. Myers, 
president, told the visitors their tour 
was to be the same that is given to 
many hundreds of groups of all types 
that are continually being shown the 
new facilities of the company. 


Steel Shpineiite Hold Steady 


SHIPMENTS of steel products held 
fairly steady during February on a 
daily basis, but the total showed a 
slight decline due to the shorter 
month compared with January, ac- 
cording to the American Iron & Steel 
Institute. Compared with the like 
month a year ago, shipments gained 
9.4 per cent. 

Net shipments amounted to 5,519,- 
938 tons in February compared with 
a revised total of 5,778,632 tons in 
January and 5,046,115 tons in Febru- 
ary, 1948. Shipments to members of 
the industry for conversion into fur- 
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ther finished products and for re- 
sale totaled 529,912 tons in February 
and 617,838 tons in January. 

The method of reporting has been 
changed by the institute, so that ship- 
ments of products under the various 
classifications are not all exactly com- 
parable with those of a year ago but 
the pattern has held practically un- 
changed. Hot-rolled bars, including 
light shapes, totaled 654,936 tons in 
February of this year, or 11.9 per 
cent of the total; hot-rolled sheets, 
606,643 tons, or 11 per cent; cold- 
rolled sheets, 552,958 tons, or 10 per 
cent; plates, 589,572 tons, or 10.7 per 
cent; heavy structural shapes, 358,- 
616 tons, or 6.5 per cent; ingots, 
blooms, slabs, billets, tube rounds, 
sheet and tin bars, etc., 308,149 tons, 
or 5.6 per cent; and drawn wire, 
216,342 tons, or 3.9 per cent. 


Installing Cold Strip Mill 


WALLINGFORD Steel Co., Walling- 
ford, Conn., expects to have in opera- 
tion early in August a new two- 
stand four-high 24-in. cold-rolled 
strip mill, constructed by United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburgh. 
The new mill is expected to have 
rated capacity of 500 tons of stain- 
less steel strip monthly. Company 
also is installing new annealing and 
slitting facilities. 


Inland Expansion Progresses 


INLAND Steel Co. spent more than 
$32 million in 1948 for expansion and 
improvement and acquisition of new 
raw material properties. The com- 
pany has already spent $70 million 
on expansion since the war and will 
allot about $55 million more by the 
time the program is completed in 
1951. 

These expenditures will increase 
Inland’s annual ingot capacity from 
3.4 million tons to about 4 million 
tons and will make possible a 50 
per cent increase in production of 
tin plate and other tin mill products, 
as well as a 40 per cent increase in 
capacity for processing and finishing 
cold-rolled sheets. 

Improvements under way include 
the redesigning of open hearth fur- 
naces at Indiana Harbor, Ind.; im- 
proved facilities for handling greater 
quantities of raw materials and 
molten steel; facilities for using oxy- 
gen in the steelmaking processes; 
and an additional hot metal mixing 
station. Expansion of manufactur- 
ing facilities last year included in- 
stallation of new equipment in the 
coke plant, start of construction on a 
battery of 65 new coke ovens at In- 
diana Harbor which will be com- 
pleted late this year and continu- 


ation of a program launched in 1947 
to modernize equipment and expand 
facilities at the hot and cold-rolled 
strip mills. The program will be 
completed in 1949 and will enabk 
Inland to increase its output of thece 
products by about 300,000 tons per 
year. 

Additional sources of iron ore wlil 
be procured from a reopened mine 
near Crystal Falls, Mich.; stripping 
operations near Crosby, Minn.; par- 
ticipation with other steel compan- 
ies in formation of Consumers Ore 
Co. which purchased an interest in 
3utler Brothers, operator of Min- 
nesota ore mines; and acquisition of 
additional lands in the Marquette 
and Menominee ranges in Michi- 
gan. 


Technical Sessions 


Feature annual meeting of 


MActal Powder Association. B. T. 
Duont elected president 


B. T. DUPONT, sales manager, Plas- 
tic Metals Division, National Radia- 
tor Co., Johnstown, Pa., was elected 
president, Metal Powder Association, 
at the organization’s fifth annual 
meeting at the Drake Hotel, Chicago, 
April 5-6. He succeeds H. E. Hall, 
president, Metals Disintegrating Co., 
Elizabeth, N. J. 

T. L. Robinson, president, Wel-Met 
Co., Kent, O., formerly chairman of 
the board, was named vice president 
to succeed S. K. Wellman, president, 
S. K. Wellman Co., Cleveland, and 
V. T. Price, vice president, Pyron 
Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., was made 
chairman of the board. 

Technical Sessions—-Speakers at 
three technical sessions discussing 
production of metal powders and use 
of these powders in manufacture of 
structural parts provided evidence 
of powder metallurgy progress in 
the postwar years. 

In the past decade the industry has 
made tremendous progress, During 
this period consumption of iron pow- 
der has expanded from 100 to 600 
tons a month, copper powder from 200 
to 700 tons a month and lead powder 
from 25 to 70 tons per month. Brass 
powder has risen steadily, nickel to 
a lesser extent. 

Swedish producers who once had 
a virtual monopoly in the field now 
supply only about half of United 
States powdered metal requirements. 
It is stated that although Swedish 
interests pay a tariff of $1.25 a gross 
ton, they still are able to undersell 
the domestic products by 51% cents a 
pound. The association has sought tar- 
iff revision. 
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DO TOP government officials see a 
business ahead ? 
Are they talking optimistically for 
psychological effect? Do they really 
mean what they say? 

These are the being 
asked not only in Washington these 
days, but all over the country. 

Best answer appears to be: The 


serious recession 


questions 


administration spokesmen are sold 
on the concept that even though the 
peak has been passed, business vi- 
tality continues high. And they are 
confident that any chinks in the 
economy due to falling off of pri- 
vate business can be filled in by 
government. 

President 
press conference went so far as to 
characterize the recent easier trend 
as “a healthy thing pointing to con- 
tinued prosperity on stable 
levels.” The recent price declines, 
he said, are only a temporary letup 
in the inflationary pressures and he 
emphasized that he still wants Con- 
gress to pass his anti-inflation pro- 
gram, including price fixing and ra- 
tioning powers, and to enact the 
tax increase he called for in Janu- 
ary. In other words, the President 
made it clear that in his opinion a 
resumption of inflation is just 
around the corner. 

Favorable Atmosphere Lacking 
Actually, the White House, at least 
for the moment, has dropped its in- 
sistence upon enactment of the anti- 
inflation program plus higher taxes. 
There just isn’t a favorable atmos- 
phere on Capitol Hill for these pro- 
posals at the moment. Later, how- 
ever, when Congress gets some of 
the requests now brewing at the 
White House the situation may 
change. 

The new programs which are be- 
ing shaped up are aimed primarily 
at promoting national security, with 
an eye out for their value in creat- 
ing jobs should private employment 
continue to fall off as in recent 
weeks. They will reach big dollar 
figures. One of them is the program, 
on top of the Economic Cooperation 
Administration program, for rearm- 
ing Europe under the new Atlantic 
Pact; current estimates range from 
$1 billion to $2 billion with the likeli- 
hood this will be but the beginning. 
Another program under consideration 


Truman at his recent 


more 
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Administration advisers believe business vitality will con- 
tinue high, that unemployment will not become serious 
and that government can dike weaknesses in economy 


is to have the government order 
550,000 freight cars at a cost of $2.5 
billion and lease them to the rail- 
roads. Another calls for an _ indefi- 
nite number of air transport planes 
which the government would buy 
and lease to the airlines. Argument 
for these two latter proposals is 
that the railroads and airlines can- 
not afford to procure such equip- 
ment in the quantities necessitated 
by the national security. 

Hold Out for Steel Expansion— 
Lately administration thinking about 
putting the government into the 
steel business has veered around to 
the place where a new, single re- 
quest, divorced from the omnibus 
cconomic Stability bill, may be sent 
to Congress. This, instead of asking 
the President for blanket powers, 
would call for authority to erect 
certain steelmaking facilities at gov- 
ernment expense, possibly to be held 
in standby for an emergency, and 
to be operated by private parties in 
such an emergency. The talk is a 
government-financed expansion pro- 
gram with capacity for 10,000,000 
tons of ingots annually. The total 
investment might come to $3 billion. 


In addition, there has been in- 
creasing discussion of late about 
drawing up a program to be _ sub- 
mitted to Congress in the event that 
the present easier trend should de- 
velop into a tailspin. Nobody in the 
government seems to fear such an 
eventuality co that it is a matter 
of getting ready—just in case. The 
program falls under two heads: The 
amount of government-financed work 
the government could let out to bol- 
ster sick private business, and the 
various economic supports and con- 
trols the government would want 
to use under such conditions. 


No Economy Talk—One thing is 
sure; there isn’t any economy talk 
in any influential quarters at either 
end of Pennsylvania avenue at the 
present time. Administration offi- 
cials recall that business took a big 
slump when Roosevelt cut federal 
expenditures in 1937, and they are 
averse to inviting a repetition. 

And unemployment has not gotten 
to a level that worries the adminis- 
tration or Congress. Latest estimates 
of the Department of Labor indi- 
































































cate that unemployment at the end 
of the year should be 3,800,000 as 
compared with 3,200,000 right now. 

So the prevailing sentiment at 
Washington is one of optimism, 
based first on the fact that private 
business continues good and second 
on the belief that when private busi- 
ness falls off the government can 
step in with projects that will fill 
the gap. And the money will have 
to be raised through increased taxes 

if not this year, then next. 

Incidentally, the size of the na- 
tional debt doesn’t seem to cause 
any shudders in Washington any- 
more. One administration official re- 
marked to STEEL: “The debt now is 
only $251,724,000,000 and this in- 
cludes the deficit financing in World 
wer th...33’ 


Opposes Uniform Jobless Tax 


GENERAL Motors Corp. is opposing 
the plan of the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the Senate Finance 
Committee’s advisory council on so- 
cial security to establish a uniform 
federal tax on employers under a 
federal unemployment insurance pro- 
gram that would omit experience 
rating, namely, the feature under 
which an employer’s tax is reduced 
if he has a providing 
steady employment. George Jacoby, 
General Motors’ personnel services 
director, speaking at a symposium 
conducted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, said the 
incentive to save money on the un- 
employment tax keeps employers in- 
terested in seeing that the program 
is administered properly and in hold- 
ing unemployment to minimum. 


record of 


Labor’s attitude in pressing for a 
federal, instead of the present state 
system, is that state laws conflict, 
that too few workers are covered, 
and that benefits are too low and 
too slow in being issued. 


Berkner Heads Aid Program 


APPOINTMENT of Lloyd V. Berk- 
ner to direct the “Military Assist- 
ance Program” of the State Depart- 
ment marks a definite step toward 
evolving a plan for rearming Europe 
under the new Atlantic Security 
Pact. In announcing the appoint- 
ment, Secretary Dean Acheson said 
that no program has been set up as 
yet, even for submission to the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, but ‘‘we hope to 
have the draft legislation available 
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by flamatic selective surface hardening 


| 
| 

Costs cut 25% over previous hardening methods - production 
of better than 100 parts per hour—hardness values and 

pattern held to specified limits part after part, run after run 

- these results show graphically how Flamatic may apply 

to your jobs and save you money. 


| 
| 
Flamatic uses high temperature flames which deliver 


: heat fast, thus harden without changing core properties; 


Good haftiness pattern where . 
Ssiees atten electronic temperature control assures unsurpassed uniformity 


of results-and push-button operation is automatic except 
for loading. 


Low capital investment: Considering work size capacity (gears 
up to 18” OD, shafts up to 24” long) you'll find your outlay 
on Flamatic exceptionally low, and savings have, in many 
cases, paid for the machine in one year. 

Send a print of any part you need hardened for less money. 
Our metallurgical laboratory will gladly analyze the problem 
and submit recommendations and quotation. Booklet filled with 
actual case histories of Flamatic savings available on request. 
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for study by the time the Senate is 
onsidering the Atlantic Pact.” 

‘The draft legislation,” he said, 
‘will probably contain a specific au- 
thorization for an over-all amount 
needed for a program one year in 
duration. It seems likely that au- 
thority will be sought for a program 
extending over a longer period of 
time, but the authorization of funds 
would be for only one year.” 

Evidently having in mind Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle’s demand that 
France be given priority in shipping 
American arms to Europe, Mr. Ache- 
son said: “The legislation as it is 
now contemplated would not name 
countries specifically eligible for mil- 
itary assistance. In a program of 
this type, it is essential that the 
President have considerable discre- 
tion in its administration.” 


Coal Exports Lower 

HUGE postwar flow of coal to Eu- 
rope has subsided drastically; on the 
basis of present prospects the 1949 
exports will be far under those of 
recent years. Bituminous coal ex- 
ports in 1947 were 68,666,963 net 
tons and in 1948 were 45,918,230 net 
tons. Our total exports in January 
of 1949 were 2,083,486 net tons of 
bituminous. 

Heaviest exports continue to go to 
Europe, which took 1,128,616 net 
tons of bituminous in January. Eu- 
rope continues to take fair amounts 
of coking coal, notably Italy for its 
iron industry. Shipments of coking 


coal to Japan came to 156,489 net 
tons in January. 


Science Staff Needs Help 


POSSIBLY encouragement 
from industry might help the State 
Department in its effort to find 
funds to rejuvenate the dwindling 
science staff attached to our Lon- 
don embassy. Other government 
agencies interested in information 
that may be collected at this obser- 
vation post are being solicited for 
contributions. Whether contributions 
from industry should be accepted has 
not been determined—but interested 
organizations might be able to help 
the cause along by getting in touch 
with State’s Foreign Service Divi- 
sion, Washington 25, D. C. 

State wants to revive this activity 
as part of a move to carry out the 
Truman Point Four program to en- 
courage world production by an ex- 
change of “know-how.” 


AIA Names Admiral Ramsey 


ADMIRAL DeWitt C. Ramsey, retir- 
ing commander of the United States 
Pacific Fleet, will become president 
of the Aircraft Industries Associa- 
tion of America Inc., Washington, on 
July 1, succeeding Oliver P. Echols 
who recently became board chairman 
of Northrop Aircraft Inc. Captain 
Leland D. Webb, now acting gen- 
eral manager of the association, will 
resume his post as manager of the 
association's West Coast office on 
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TIME SAVER: This maintenance stand has enabled the Navy to cut in 

half the time required to complete a routine mechanical check of 4-engine 

transport planes. The 127-foot check stand features built-in oil filling 

and draining facilities, engine washing and drying system, its own light 
system and its own tool cribs 





WASHINGTON 








July 1. Admiral Ramsey, now 61, is 
a pioneer Navy airman and com- 
manded the carrier Saratoga during 
the Solomon Islands campaign. The 
last two years of the war he served 
as chief of the Navy’s Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 


Proposes Atomic Power Study 


SEN. BRIEN McMAHON (Dem., 
Conn.) chairman of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee of Congress, has 
announced that study will be started 
early in the next fiscal year of an 
atomic energy power plant program 
involving expenditures of “hundreds 
of millions” over a five or six-year 
period. The senator, following a con- 
ference with engineers of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, hoped that an 
early result would be atomic mobile 
power plants for ship and airplane 
propulsion. 


Washington Notes 


RECIPROCAL air transport agree- 
ments now are in force between the 
United States and a large part of 
the ‘free’ world. State Department 
announces signature of the 37th such 
bilateral agreement—with Finland, 
whereby our air carriers may op- 
erate to Helsinki and Finnish car- 
riers to New York. 


O 


STATE Department has directed the 
Supreme Commander for the Allied 
Powers in Japan (General MacAr- 
thur) to arrange patent protection 
for United States nationals who were 
unable, because of the war and its 
aftermath, to file patent applications 
in Japan at the same time they filed 
elsewhere. 


0. 


AIR FORCE shortly will move its 
Airplane and Engine Mechanic 
School from Keesler Air Force Base, 
Biloxi, Miss., to Sheppard Air Force 
Base, Wichita Falls, Texas. 


ia 


THE National Science Foundation 
bill, recently passed by the Senate, 
now is being actively considered by 
the House Interstate & Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. 


wf. 


ISSUANCE by the Office of Naval 
Research of the brochure containing 
the proceedings at the recent titan- 
ium symposium in Washington has 
been delayed. In the meantime copies 
of the papers may be bought in pho- 
tostat or microfilm form; details 
may be had by addressing the Office 
of Technical Services, Commerce De- 
partment, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Britain Lifts Subsidies 


Action may affect stalemated 
steel nationalization bill. So- 
cialization seen gaining in Ruhr 


ISSUE of nationalization, which 
threatens many _ privately owned 
Western European industries, may 
be gaining even more vigorous sup- 
port in Great Britain and Western 
Germany. 

In Britain, lifting of government 
steel subsidies may help Labor pro- 
ponents of the steel nationalization 
bill to undermine some of the opposi- 
tion to it. Rank-and-file elements 
of the Labor party have also drawn 
up demands for a public ownership 
program far more ambitious than the 
projects now under consideration by 
the party’s executive group. In the 
Ruhr a group of 12 Germans ap- 
proved by the Allies as trustees for 
the steel industry has been assailed as 
being predominantly in favor of 
socialization. 


Great Britain 


BRITAIN’S Labor government, in 
halting the $100 million subsidies on 
imported ores, scrap and semifinished 
steel, may spike one of the major 
arguments used by opposition forces 
against the steel nationalization bill, 
now stalemated in Parliament. The 
Conservatives have charged _ that 
public ownership of steel would mean 
unfair subsidization and discrimina- 
tion against privately owned indus- 
tries. 

The subsidy withdrawal brings an 
average increase in iron and steel 
prices of 9 per cent, a boost which 
comes at a time when the opponents 
to nationalization have been pointing 
to the low steel prices prevailing un- 
der private ownership. The 9 per cent 
jump, incidentally, is not expected to 
make up for the subsidies. Steel 
consumers expect to be hit by this 
government action, and automobile 
manufacturers have already predicted 
that a price rise in many models is 
inevitable. 

Publication of resolutions to be 
presented by local party groups at 
the annual Labor party conference 
at Blackpool June 6-10 indicate that 
the executive body’s ‘“‘go-slow”’ policy 
on nationalization after 1950 will 
meet with vigorous opposition. 

The June conference will evolve 
the party’s platform for the next 
general election in 1950 when one of 
the main issues will be that of steel 
nationalization. Having aroused such 
bitter controversy on this matter, 
British labor leaders were expected 
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JAPANESE IRON: Production of iron has been raised from 15,000 to 
20,000 tons monthly at this blast furnace of the Nippon Steel Tube Co., 
Kawasaki, Japan, through use of imported coking coal, made possible 


by American financing. 








magnesia clinker, manganese ore, and fuel oil. 


Also imported by the company are iron ore, 


NEA photo 








to go slowly on public ownership 
programs for other industries. The 
executive’s nationalization program 
for the period immediately after 1950, 
it is understood, would affect only 
water, meat wholesaling and sugar 
processing and refining, in addition 
to steel. 

Rank-and-file resolutions, however, 
call for nationalization after 1950 of 
distribution, building, shipbuilding, 
engineering, textiles, armaments, 
chemicals, foundries, water supplies, 
building materials, sugar refining, 
flour milling and aluminum and light 
alloy production. Heaviest pressure 
has been on the executive body to 
expand its program to include at least 
the socialization of the chemical and 
shipbuilding industries. 

A compromise may be_ evolved 
whereby the party’s platform will 
contain a plank authorizing the Labor 
executive body to introduce such na- 
tionalization measures as the circum- 
stances warrant between 1950 and 
1955, the year when another general 
election is scheduled. 


Western Germany 


OF THE dozen Germans to serve as 
steel trustees pending an industry 
reorganization and pending a Ger- 
man parliament’s decision on public 
or private ownership, nine are ap- 
proved by trade unions which strong- 
ly favor nationalization. 

Many German industrialists are de- 


crying this situation, although they 
are countered with the argument that 
the trustees’ powers will be limited, 
as they will take orders from the 
Western Allies’ Ruhr Authority now 
being set up. The industrialists, how- 
ever, point out that the pro-nation- 
alization forces are even more deeply 
entrenched. Most managers of the 
25 new steelmaking companies sepa- 
rated from their parent firms in 1946 
by the British are still in power, 
have socialistic leanings and are like- 
ly to figure prominently in manager- 
ial arrangements under the new 
vertical organization. 

Production of rolling mills in Bi- 
zonia jumped by 16,000 tons to 
154,430 tons in February. Ingot out- 
put increased by 11,000 tons to 662,- 
247 tons during the month. Most 
mills, working at about 60 per cent 
capacity, cannot maintain higher 
rates because of power and labor 
shortages. 
this situation are seen in the an- 
nouncement that Economic Co-opera- 
tion Administration is considering a 
large public works program in 
Western Germany for the area’s 10 
million idle displaced persons. ‘‘Public 
works” may include public power 
plants and housing. Lack of living 
quarters in industrial areas is cutting 
into the labor supply. 


Prospects for relieving 


British, French and American rep- 
resentatives are still discussing the 
dismantling question. Predictions ars 
current that an agreement will be 
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reached to provide that 150 plants be 
removed from the list of facilities to 
be torn down for reparations. ECA 
had recommended that 167 plants be 
saved. Also up for study at the 
British, French and American meet- 
ing is relaxation of controls to permit 
Western Germany to build merchant 
ships not exceeding 9000 tons in size 
and to allow production of aluminum 
and magnesium. 


Plan To Develop Chilean Mines 


BETHLEHEM Steel Corp. officials 
for the present are withholding com- 
ment on a contract which its subsid- 
iary, Bethlehem Chile Iron Mines, is 
reported to have entered into with 
the Compania de Acero del Pacifico 
(Pacific Steel Co.) of Santiago, Chile, 
by which the former will supply the 
latter with iron ore at cost for a 
20-year period. 

The contract is understood to call 
for development of Bethlehem’s El 
Romeral iron ore deposits in La Se- 
rena Department, Chile. Development 
is to begin within three years and 
include construction of railway and 
port facilities, and the supplying of 
machinery and housing, all involving 
an investment of $9 million. Of this 
amount, Bethlehem will contribute 
$6,500,000, it is said, and Acero del 
Pacifico, $2,500,000. 

3ethlehem Chile will mine 1 million 
tons of ore annually, of which it will 
deliver to the Chilean steel company 
350,000 tons at the start and export 
the balance. 


Brazilian Tungsten Surveyed 
SURVEY just completed is the basis 
for a statement Brazil may again 
become an important supplier of 
tungsten to the United States, pos- 
sibly regaining its wartime position 
in this respect when it supplied 20 
per cent of U. S. tungsten imports. 
3razilian tungsten deposits are 
largely undeveloped, however, and re- 
quire considerable capital investment. 
The Brazilian survey shows there 
are more than 100 workable deposits 
within the Serido region of northeast 
3razil. Only about 45 are now being 
worked. One working turns out about 
ten tons of ore weekly and has been 
shipping about $4,500,000 worth an- 
nually since it was opened in 1942. 

It is believed annual production in 
the area could be increased tenfold 
if development were pushed to permit 
modernized mining. 

Projected establishment of smelters 
at the Paulo Afonso Falls on the 
Sao Francisco river, where hydro- 
electric developments are being built, 
is expected to speed development of 
mining throughout northeastern Bra- 
zil. 
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British Steel Plants Expanding 


Program, to cost at least $1 billion, will by 1953-54 estab- 
lish pig iron capacity at about 14,560,000 net tons and 
ingot potential at around 20.7 million tons annually 


BRITISH iron and steel plant ex- 
pansion and modernization program 
which now is actively under way will, 
according to documents placed at the 
disposal of STEEL by the British 
embassy at Washington: 

1. Cost $1 billion or more; 2. estab- 
lish pig iron capacity at about 14,- 
560,000 net tons by 1953-54; 3. estab- 
lish steel ingot capacity at about 20.7 
million tons by 1953-54; 4. increase 
home iron ore production by about 
6.7 million tons annually; 5. expand 
coke output by 3.3 million tons a 
year; 6. expand coking coal produc- 
tion by 5.6 million tons a year. 

Home, Foreign Needs To Be Met 
With 20.7 million tons of steel ingot 
capacity, actual expected output is 
about 19.6 million tons of ingots. 
This will take care of estimated re- 
quirements of British consumers of 
around 15,680,000 tons annually, leav- 
ing nearly 4 million tons for direct 
steel exports. 

On the basis of blast furnace ca- 
pacity of 14,560,000 net tons, it is fig- 
ured, output of steelmaking iron will 
be 11.2 million tons and production 
of foundry grades about 3,080,000. In 
addition to obtaining 6,720,000 more 
tons of iron ore from home deposits, 
the plan calls for an increase in iron 
ore imports of 4,480,000 tons annual- 
ly. Expansion of home ore production 
already is well under way. Contracts 
for the additional coke ovens also 
have been placed and the work 
started. 

How the capacity target of 20.7 
million tons of steel ingots compares 
with prewar and current output is 
shown by the following years’ ingot 
production figures (not including 
castings): 1935, 11,088,000 tons; 1937, 
14,560,000 tons; 1939, 14,784,000 tons; 
1945, 13,263,000 tons; 1946, 14,280,000 
tons; 1947, 14,280,000 tons; 1948, 16,- 
240,000 tons (estimated). 


Wales Has Large Expansion - 
Largest individual plan is for the 
Margam, South Wales, plant of Steel 
Co. of Wales, scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1952. Additional production 
there is to include capacity for 481,- 
000 tons of coke, 492,000 tons of pig 
iron, 1,176,000 tons of ingots, 102,000 
tons of hot coiled strip, 56,000 tons 
of hot-finished sheet, 39,000 tons of 
rails and sleepers and 336,000 tons of 
cold-finished sheet. 

The plants involved in the expan- 
sion and modernization program, with 


a general description of the nature of 
the improvements of each plant, are 
set forth as follows in a statistical 
bulletin recently prepared by the 
British Iron & Steel Federation: 


STEWARTS & LLOYDS 
At Corby—-New coke ovens and ore prepar- 
ations plant, completed. New open hearth 
melting shop, additional tube plant and mill 
reconstruction in progress. Site preparation 
begun for new blast furnaces, bessemer 
plant and continuous billet mill 
At Clydesdale—Reconstruction of melting 
shop, partially completed 
At Mossend, Calder and Tolleross—-New in- 
stallation and reconstruction of tube plant 
At Bilston—Ore handling equipment, com 
pleted 
At Halesowen and Bromford—— Modernization 
of tube plant 

LANCASHIRE STEEL CORP. 
At Irlam-——New coke ovens and = ancillary 
plant. Site preparation begun for new wire 
rod mill 

RICHARD JOHNSON & NEPHEW 
At Manchester— Reconstruction of wire rod 
mill, completed 

JOHN SUMMERS & SONS 
At Shotton—-New melting shop, moderniza 
tion of mills and ancillary plant in progress 
Erection of new coke ovens, ore unloading 
ind preparation plant, new blast furnaces 

UNITED STEEL Cos, 
At Scunthorpe—New melting shop, com 
pleted. Modernization of mills and ancillary 
plant, new coke oven battery, new ore 
preparation plant. 
At Treeton—New coke ovens 
At Rotherham—Modernization of mills and 
ancillary plant 
At Workington—Ore preparation plant, com- 
pleted. Modernization of rail finishing equip 
ment 

JOUN LYSAGHT 
At Scunthorpe—New coke oven battery 
provision of ore crushing plant and services 
erection of new blast furnaces, rebuilding 
of open hearth plant new cogging mill 
continuous billet mill and continuous wire 
rod mill 

RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS 
At Scunthorpe—New ore preparation plant, 
new blast furnaces, electrification of mills 
At Ebbw Vale—New coke ovens, additional 
open hearth steel furnace, new electrolytic 
tinning plant, completed 

CONSETT IRON CO. 
At Consett-—-New coke ovens, completed 
New ore unloading plant, new blast furnace, 
reconstruction of open hearth shop and 
reheating furnaces and new slabbing and 
blooming mill 

DARLINGTON & SIMPSON 
At Darlington—-New shape mill, completed 

DORMAN, LONG & CO. 
At Cleveland——New ore unloading, prepara- 
tion and sintering facilities, completed, Two 
new blast furnaces 
At Lackenby—Site work commenced for 
new open hearth shop and broad flange 
beam mill. 

SKINNINGROVE IRON CO. 
At Saltburn—-New blast furnace, new steel 
furnace, improvements to rolling mills 

SOUTH DURHAM STEEL & IRON CO, 
At West Hartlepool—-Extension and enlarge- 
ment of melting shop, reconstruction of 
cogging mill 

COLVILLES 
At Clyde—New coke ovens, new blast fur- 
nace, completed Ancillary plant. 
At Clydebridge—Extension of melting shop 
and installation of open hearth tilting fur 
naces for hot metal. 

ROUND OAKS STEELWORKS 
At Brierly Hill—-New melting shop, replace- 
ment of cogging mill and finishing mill, al- 
most completed. 

STEEL CO. OF WALES 
At Margam—New ore unloading and prepar- 
ation plant, new coke ovens, new blast 
furnaces, new melting shop, continuous hot 
strip mill and cold reduction mill 

GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLD 
At Cardiff—-New continuous rod and mer- 
chant bar mill. 

JOHN BAKER & BESSEMER 
At Rotherham—New open hearth furnace, 
completed. 

ENGLISH STEEL CORP. 
At Sheffield—Reconstruction of foundries 
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and ancillary plant, installation of new 


electric furnaces. 
FIRTH VICKERS STAINLESS STEELS 

At Sheffield—New mills and ancillary plant. 
ARTHUR LEE & SONS 

At Sheffield—New mills and ancillary plant. 
PARK GATE IRON & STEEL CO. 

oa aa New ore handling equip- 





Capital Outlays To Drop 


Second-half expenditures may 
be down 14 per cent; off slight- 
ly for year 


A DECLINE in expenditures by 
American business for new plant and 
equipment is expected in the latter 
half of 1949 in contrast to the usual 
seasonal upswing, according to a 
joint survey of the Department of 
Commerce and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. A drop. of 
about 14 per cent was forecast. 

U. S. business plans to spend $18.3 
billion on new plant and equipment 
in 1949, nearly as much as it did in 
the record-breaking year of 1948 
when the total was $19.2 billion. 
Capital outlays planned for 1949 are 
higher in dollar terms than in any 
year except 1948 and are about equiv- 
alent in terms of physical units to 
the level of 1947. The investment 
programs were reported generally as 
of mid-February—subsequent to the 
sharp break in commodity prices 
which occurred in the early weeks 
of that month. 

Expenditures Up—-In the first quar- 
ter of this year, total outlays for 
producers’ capital are estimated at 
$4.7 billion, about 12 per cent above 
the like quarter of 1948 when busi- 
ness hesitancy temporarily limited 
investment commitments. With rough 
adjustments for the seasonal move- 
ment, this rate is about the same as 
that prevailing at the peak reached 
in the final quarter of last year. For 
the second quarter, business plans 
point to a capital expenditure of 
$4.8 billion, about on a par with the 
like quarter of last year. Expendi- 
tures in the first half of this year, 
therefore, are expected to be about 
5 per cent above those for the first 
half of 1948. 

Declines from 1948 to 1949 in cap- 
ital outlays anticipated by manufac- 
turing companies and concerns in the 
commercial and miscellaneous group 
are balanced to some extent by the 
higher expenditures planned by utili- 
ties and the railroads. About 70 per 
cent of the total capital outlays last 
year were for machinery and other 
equipment and the remainder for new 
construction. 

The accompanying table is includ- 
ed in the report, showing the histor- 
ical record since 1938 and the esti- 
mates for 1949. 
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CAPITAL OUTLAYS BY UNITED STATES BUSINESS, 1939-1949 


(Millions of Dollars)* 


Manufac- 
turing Mining 

1939 cece. ee 380 
1940 a Pr eee ee 560 
RE Sara bine ? se 3,400 680 
1942. 2,760 410 
1943 errors 360 
1944 2,390 500 
1945 wees eee Pa 3,210 440 
1946. ‘ rere ear 560 
1947 7,460 690 
1948 8,340 800 
19497 7,240 820 
1948 Qtrs 

ist- .. 1,800 180 
2nd. aeons eee 200 
3rd Shed : 2,090 200 
4th 2,320 220 
1949 Qtrs 

[stt ; 1,940 180 
2ndt ; ; 1,860 190 


* Excludes agriculture. Figures are rounded and 


Other Elec. & Commer- 
Rail- Transpor- Gas Util- cial & 
road tation ities Mise. Total 
280 280 480 1,850 5,200 
440 390 550 1,980 6,490 
560 340 710 2,490 8,190 
540 260 680 1,470 6.110 
460 190 540 730 4,530 
580 280 490 970 0,210 
550 320 630 1,480 6,630 
570 660 1,040 3,300 12,040 
910 S00 1,900 4,430 16,180 
1,320 700 2,680 5,390 19,230 
1,450 650 3,130 5,010 18,310 
270 180 500 1,240 $,170 
310 190 640 1,340 +, 520 
320 170 690 1,360 1.830 
410 170 S50 1,440 »,410 
390 160 720 1,290 4.680 
410 180 790 1,360 4.781 
will not necessarily add to totals Figures are 


estimated, based on anticipated capital expenditures of business 





Acetylene Group To Hear Mundt 


SEN. Karl E. Mundt, (Rep., S. D.), 
co-author of the Mundt-Nixon bill 
requiring the American Communist 
party to register its membership with 
the Department of Justice, will be one 
of the speakers at the International 
Acetylene Association’s convention in 
Pittsburgh, Apr. 25. 


Among the subjects to be examined 
in the technical sessions are: Use of 
oxy-acetylene for scarfing and goug- 
ing; flame hardening; applications of 
the oxy-acetylene flame for heating, 
straightening and forming; explosion 


Calendar of 


Apr. 11-12, American Machine Tool Distribu- 
tors Association: Meeting, Hotel Oglethorpe 
Savannah, Ga. 

Apr. 11-12, American Zine Institute: 31st an- 
nual meeting, Hotel Statler, St. Louis. In- 
stitute’s Galvanizers Committee will meet 
concurrently with the general convention 
Institute headquarters are at 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 

Apr. 11-12, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Conference on industrial applica- 
tion of electron tubes, Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo. Institute headquarters are at 33 W 
39th St., New York. 

Apr. 11-13, American Society of Lubrication 
Engineers: Annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
New York. Lubrication show will run con- 
currently with the convention. 

Apr. 11-14, National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers: Fifth annual conference and ex- 
hibition, Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati 
Association headquarters are at 905 South- 
ern Standard Blidg., Houston. 

Apr. 11-14, Society of Automotive Engineers: 
Aeronautic and air transport meeting and 
aircraft engineering display, Hotel New 
Yorker, New York Society headquarters 
are at 29 W. 39th St., New York 

Apr. 11-15, American Society for Metals: 
Western metal congress and exposition 
Shrine Civic Auditorium, Los Angeles. So- 
ciety headquarters are at 7301 Euclid Ave 
Cleveland. 

Apr. 12-13, American Management Associa- 
tion: Production conference, Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel, New York. Association headquarters 
are at 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Apr. 18-20, Open Hearth Steel Committee and 
Blast Furnace, Coke Oven and Raw Mate- 
rials Committee, Iron & Steel Div., AIME: 
Thirty-second annual conference, Palmer 
House, Chicago. Institute headquarters are 
at 29 W. 39th St., New York. 

Apr. 18-20, Mllinois Institute of Technology: 
Eleventh annual Midwest power conference, 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago. Conference is also 
sponsored by many other institutions 


pressures in industrial piping sys- 
tems; cutting of stainless steel; heavy 
cutting in the steel mill; and shape- 
cutting in railroad shops. 


Sponsors Sales Training Clinic 


TO MEET the challenge of a return- 
ing buyer’s market, the Detroit Sales 
Executives Club is sponsoring its 
first annual sales training clinic. De- 
signed for those now active in sales 
work or interested in salesmanship, 
the clinic will include a course of 
five weekly meetings from 6:30-8:00 
p. m., beginning Wednesday, Apr. 27. 
Registration fee is $25 per person. 


Meetings 


Apr. 19-20, Magnesium Association: Annual! 
spring meeting and product exhibit, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 

Apr. 19-21, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Southwest district meeting, Baker 
Hotel, Dallas. 

Apr. 20-23, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers: Spring meeting, Oklahoma City, 
Okla Society headquarters are at 33 W 
39th St., New York. 

Apr. 22-23, Colorado School of Mines: 
Fifteenth annual engineers’ day, Golden, 
Colo. 

Apr. 23, Purdue Chapter of American Society 
for Metals: Symposium on machinability 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Apr. 25, International Acetylene Association: 
Meeting, Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, As- 
sociation headquarters are at 30 E. 42nd St 
New York. 

Apr. 25-27, Radio Manufacturers Association 
and Institu.e of Radio Engineers: Fourth 
annual spring meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia 

Apr. 26, American Ordnance Association: 31st 
annual meeting, Hotel Ambassador, Los 
Angeles. Los Angeles committee has as it 
secretary Evan White, 2700 Tweedy Blvd 
South Gate, Calif 

Apr. 26-27, Westinghouse Electric Corp.: An- 
nual machine tool electrification forum, 
Statler Hotel, Buffalo. 

May 2-5, American Foundrymen’s Society: 
Foundry congress. Society headquarters are 
at 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 

May 5-6, Rail Steel Bar Association: Annual! 
meeting, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Association headquarters are at 38 S. Dear 
born St., Chicago 

May 9-12, American Mining Congress: Coal 
convention and exposition, Public Auditor- 
jum, Cleveland. 

May 13, American Institute of Electrical En- 
gineers: Conference on electric equipment 
for materials handling bridges, Hotel Cleve 
land, Cleveland 
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List price reductions sweep through auto industry, as Ford 


and Nash pass along savings in material costs. Takes wind 


out of union demands for straight wage rate increases 


DETROIT 
SWEEPING like a_ spring breeze 
through the motor industry have been 
new list price reductions, of small 
proportions but continuing the trend 
started in February. As had been ex- 
pected, Ford followed the General 
Motors pattern by trimming from 
$12 to $30. Higher amounts applied 
to Mercury, from $80 to $120, and to 
Lincoln, $100 on all models. Certain 
truck models are reduced $10 to $40, 
with no change in tractor quotations. 
The action was described as having 
been made possible through increased 
availability of materials and small 
lecreases in prices of some materials, 
leading to lowered production costs. 
Meanwhile, firm production schedules 
have been set for June, July and 
August at the highest monthly rate 
since April, 1937. 

On the eve of negotiations cover- 
ing a new contract with the UAW- 
CIO, the move might be considered 
as an attempt at forestalling any out- 
size demands for wage increases, al- 
though union officials have given no 
indication of asking much beyond 
social security benefits. For the rec- 
ord, the union, commenting on the 
“token price reductions,” said it was 
“glad to see this gesture by the com- 
pany of passing on savings to cus- 
tomers.” 

Nash Cuts—-Nash has followed suit 
with reduction ranging from $20 to 
$120 on its 600 series and Ambassa- 
lor models, attributing the step to 
better material supply, increased pro- 
luction volume, lower material costs 
and the fact production schedules 
have been uninterrupted for a number 
of months. At the same time, Nash 
president George W. Mason said 
March set an all-time record in vol- 
ume of retail sales, in the form of 
“deliveries to customers’ and not 
just shipments to dealers. Schedules 
are being increased progressively for 
April, May and June. 

With Packard now changing over 
its models and not scheduled to an- 
nounce for another month, this leaves 
mnly Chrysler, Hudson and Studebak- 
er holding the price line. It is ex- 
pected around Detroit there will be 
announcements from all three mo- 
mentarily. After all, if one producer 
can trim prices because of lower 


material costs, then the pressure is 
on all the rest, since materials even- 
tually cost practically the same for 
all manufacturers. Car builders are 
very cagey about indicating exactly 
where they have realized savings in 
materials, because they naturally re- 
alize such savings can be enjoyed 
only temporarily and there is no need 
passing the word around for the bene- 
fit of competitors. Actually there 
have been some reductions in standard 





Automobile Production 


Passenger Cars and Trucks— 
U. S. and Canada 


1949 1948 

January 445,092 422,236 
February 443,734 399,471 
March 544,388* 519,154 
April 462,323 
May 359,996 
June 454,401 
July 489,736 
August 478,186 
September 437,181 
October 516,814 
November 495,488 
December 514,337 

12 mos. 5,549,323 


* Preliminary 


Estimate for week ended: 


(Same 
week) 

1949 1948 
Mar. 19 120,741 115,556 
Mar. 26 121,341 107,284 
Apr. 2 117,759 105,132 
Apr. 9 122,000 103,004 


Ward’s Automotive Reports 











parts, in castings and in finished 
steel where previously it has been 
necessary to buy fill-in tonnages of 
the conversion type. 

Dealers Concerned—Dealers have 
a vital concern in revised factory list 
prices because stocks of cars in their 
hands were bought at old prices and 
they are not always protected by re- 
bates from factories in the event of 
reductions although such a policy is 
general industry practice. In the case 
of recent changes by Willys, for ex- 


ample, dealers and distributors re- 
linquished their rights to rebates on 
units in stock more than 30 days for 
dealers, and 45 days for distributors. 
Kaiser-Frazer dealers had something 
over 19,000 cars in stock when price 
cuts were made two weeks ago, and 
they will receive about $4.5 million 
in the form of rebates. General Mo- 
tors Divisions’ dealers were reim- 
bursed for all cars in stock or in 
transit at the time of the price change 
Feb. 28. Ford’s dealers contracts are 
believed to contain like provisions. 
There is speculation heard over 
the possible effects of the sharp re- 
ductions made by Kaiser-Frazer 
Company officials claim that by trim- 
ming $333 from the price of the 
Kaiser Special, it will be moved down 
into the so-called mass market and 
enjoy wider reception. At the same 
time it must be remembered the mass 
market is where mass competition 
is toughest, which could presage an 
even rougher battle for K-F. In other 
words, it may have moved out of the 
frying pan into the fire. 
Mergers Rumored Executive 
changes at K-F have rekindled mer- 
ger rumors linking the company to 
others in the industry. The latest 
involved Willys-Overland and Con- 
tinental Motors. According to the 
gossip, a meeting was held in Miami 
recently, attended by representatives 
from the three companies and from 
First Boston Corp., said to be closely 
allied with K-F financial fortunes, 
and Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Willys-Over- 
land bankers. There was general de- 
nial of the report from the companies 
involved, although a Detroit news- 
paper recently sought to determine 
the truth of a tip that James D 
Mooney, Willys president, was leav- 
ing his position in connection with the 
merger talk. Logically, Mr. Mooney 
did not care to dignify the query 
with an answer one way or the other. 
Continental Motors fits into the 
picture since it builds engines for 
both Willys and K-F, now leasing 
most of its Detroit plant to the Wil- 
low Run producer for engine produc- 
tion. However, C. J. Reese, Continen- 
tal president, brushed aside any com- 
ment on merger possibilities. Prob- 
ably the direction of automobile re- 
tail sales in the next 60 days will 
determine the validity of this hinted 
combination of resources. If they hold 
strong or move up, the idea will be 
dismissed; if they move the other 
way, there may be some action. 
Hudson Optimistic—There is little 
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BROTHERS FORD: Youngest of the Ford brothers, William Clay, is wel- 

comed into the automobile business by Benson, left, and Henry Il, cen- 

ter. He is beginning his career at Ford Motor Co. in the Sales & Advertis- 

ing Division but will spend considerable time with each of the staff and 

operating groups of the company. Young Bill is 24, has been a director 
of the company since June, 1948 








gloom reflected in official views ex- 
pressed at Hudson over the sales 
outlook. Retail sales during the first 
three months of the year constituted 
the greatest wintertime volume the 
company has experienced in 20 years, 
and the first two months alone were 
55 per cent ahead of the same period 
last year, totaling 24,637 against pro- 
duction of about 33,000. Recognizing 
the business is becoming responsive 
to seasonal trends for the first time 
since the war, however, Hudson sales 
chiefs, believe 1949 will be a “splen- 
did, but a more normal one.” 


Output at 20-Year Peak 


AUTO production for March, United 
States and Canada, is estimated at 
544,388 units, a 20-year record month- 
ly total, exceeded only by March, 
1929. It brings first-quarter output 
to better than same period a year ago. 


350 Ask for Training 


NEARLY 350 employees at the Ford 
Rouge plant applied for foremen 
training program during the first 
few weeks an expanded management 
development program has been in 
operation. Of the first group of appli- 
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cants, 18 already have been assigned 
as trainee foremen in such opera- 
tions as the steel plant, blast fur- 
naces, coke ovens, casting machine 
shop, production foundry, locomotive 
repair, plastic inspection and final 
assembly line. Another group of 57 
has been reviewed. 

Trainee foremanship is one step of 
a ladder the company expects will 
provide an avenue of advancements 
from unskilled worker to potential 
management level. Apprenticeship 
training might be the first step, then 
trainee foremanship, training for 
foremen to make them better man- 
agers, and finally the production 
management program which §fur- 
nishes advance training for selected 
supervisors. 

Currently, the training department 
is providing nearly 25,000 student- 
hours of instruction per month, and 
as the program expands and training 
aspects are intensified this figure 
will more than double. Here is how 
a young man with ability and am- 
bition might expect to advance 
through the ranks to a top super- 
visory position: AS a company em- 
ployee he can apply for apprentice 
training in one of the 18 skilled trades 


for which instruction is offered. He will 
spend 8000 hours, or four years, in shop 
work at his trade and another 400 
hours taking related classroom work 
in such subjects as mathematics, 
drawing, shop theory, metallurgy, 
chemistry, physics, etc. Upon comple- 
tion of this he will be a journeyman. 
After three to five years as a jour- 
neyman, if his labor, attendance, ap- 
plication and conduct record is good, 
he is eligible to apply for training 
to become a foreman. It is not nec- 
essary to have had apprentice train- 
ing to become a trainee foreman, but 
the company does require a trade 
school certificate, a high school dip- 
loma or its equivalent from all 
trainee foremen who were not former 
apprentices. 

As a trainee foreman he is given 
about 100 hours of instruction in 
personnel administration, quality, cost 
management, production, use of staff 
services, company development, and 
tools, machines, equipment and ma- 
terials, which can be completed in 
about six months, along with work 
as a trainee supervisor. He is then 
eligible for a regular foreman’s job 
as openings occur. 

Once a foreman, he is given an ad- 
ditional hour of training a week in 
the same fields as the basic pre-fore- 
man training but along more ad- 
vanced lines. He also attends monthly 
management meetings to keep 
abreast of operations and policy mat- 
ters. As a supervisor and if between 
25 and 35, a foreman can enroll in 
the production management prograrn 
which requires three years of class 
room study and related work ex- 
perience to complete. There are 104 
now enrolled in this activity, the first 
class completing its company-required 
work in May. Of this group, 13 are 
former apprentices. Future company 
top executives will be recruited 
largely from the ranks of supervisors. 


Reducing Engine Noise 


ENGINE noise reduction is a con- 
stant goal of engineers. The new V-8 
power plants of Olds and Cadillac 
have made important strides in this 
direction. In the current Pontiac sixes 
and straight eights, the pitch and speed 
of fan blades has been lowered to 
reduce whine and the silencers have 
been made more effective in quieting 
the air intake system. Before enter- 
ing the carburetor, all air drawn into 
the engine passes through four si- 
lencing chambers. The first is a 
“hiss” chamber, improved by the use 
of a neoprene coating. Almost at the 
same time, the vibrating air column 
enters high, intermediate and low 
note tuning chambers which dampen 
sound vibrations spanning the audible 
range. 
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Ist and 2nd chucking 
98 pieces per hour at 85% efficiency 


Setting The Pace for Manufacturing Economies 


@ There are 19 operations combined in the Ist and 2nd chuckings. Each index of the 
@ machine delivers a finished piece. When writing for information refer to ad XK 
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Borg-Warner Expands 


Corporation in 1949 will com- 
plete its $40 million, four-year 
plan of modernization 


BORG-Warner Corp., Chicago, will 
spend $5 million in 1949 to complete 
its $40 million, four-year plan of ex- 
pansion. Additional capital expendi- 
tures to provide for manufacture of 
automatic transmissions also are be- 
ing contemplated. 
will be offered to the automobile in- 
dustry, with prospect of adoption to- 


Two types soon 


ward the end of the year. 
Borg-Warner acquired a $440,000, 
110,000-sq ft plant in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., 1949, for the use of 
the corporation’s Ingersoll Steel Div- 


on Jan. 1, 


ision in the manufacture of domestic 
heating furnaces. Another $185,000 
plant at Ellwood City, Pa., was ac- 
quired for the use of Ingersoll in the 
Erection of a 
$2,350,000 plant and laboratory for 


assembly of furnaces. 


Pesco Products Division at Bedford, 
O., was begun in 1948. It will be 
ready for occupancy by next summer. 

The following diversified product 
groups accounted for Borg-Warner’s 
1948 sales: Automotive, 49.45 per 
cent; aviation, 1.29 per cent; agri- 
household 
appliances, 29.06 per cent; household 


cultural, 9.23 per cent; 


utilities, 2.66 per cent; miscellaneous, 
8.51 per cent. 

The company had a peak year in 
1948 in net sales of $309,253,830, in 
$29,714,993 and in 


employment of 24,570 as of last De- 


net earnings of 


cember. Net earnings in 1947 were 


$24,523,148 


Clark Equipment To Centralize 


CLARK Equipment Co., Buchanan, 
Mich., is attempting to solve the 
problem of high operating expenses 
with a consolidation and centraliza- 
tion program. 

The company has already sold its 
Drill Division to Republic Drill & 
Tool Co. (STEEL, Mar. 28, p. 54) 
and is building a new plant near 
Jackson, Mich., which will consoli- 
date existing operations. In recent 
years drill sales accounted for only 
about 1.5 per cent of Clark’s busi- 
To be co-ordinated at the new 
plant will be Clark’s replacement 
parts business for industrial trucks 
and motor truck transmissions, an 
activity which has shown a marked 
growth in the last ten years. The 
company now has plants at Jackson, 
3uchanan, Battle Creek and Berrien 
Springs, Mich. 

Clark spent $1 million last year on 


ness. 
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ON THE JOB: 
Louis C. Edgar Jr., 
recently elected 
president of E. W. 
Bliss Co., Toledo, 
O., is tackling 
production prob- 
lems at first hand. 
Here he is inspect- 
ing the assembly 
of a new 800-ton 
enclosed press 
being built for a 
large farm equip- 
ment moanufactur- 
er. Mr. Edgar was 
wartime general 
manager of Blaw- 
Knox's Martins 
Ferry Division ond 
directed the trans- 
formation of an 
abandoned tin 
mill into an effi- 


cient 3000-em- 
ployee war emer- 
gency operation 














new machinery and equipment. Its 
net earnings totaled $5,441,000 on 
sales of $75,150,000. Sales in 1947 
totaled $61,350,000. In addition to 
transmissions and industrial trucks, 
the firm makes truck and bus axles 
and many other products. 


Prestole Corp. Survives Fire 


PRESTOLE Corp., Toledo, O., maker 
of fastening devices, was apparently 

17 after a 
disastrous fire, but within ten days 
the firm was in production again as 
the result of co-operation by other 
Toledo companies, employees and a 
competitor. 

William Longhran, general mana- 
ger of Production Metal Stamping 
Co., and Fred Hansen, general man- 
ager of N. M. Hansen Mfg. Co., put 
their plant facilities at the company’s 
disposal. Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, 
a competitor, offered assistance. 


Alan Wood Mill Being Installed 


ALAN WOOD Steel Co., Conshohock- 
en, Pa., expects to have the 30-in. 
strip mill purchased from Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp. in operation at 
Ivy Rock, Pa., by next December. 

The unit was formerly producing 
at J & L’s Otis Works in Cleveland, 
but was sold last year because of 


out of business on Mar. 


expansion in capacity of other exist- 
ing facilities at Otis. Alan Wood 
will spend an estimated $8.9 million 
to re-install and purchase the mill. 
The company will have spent an ad- 
ditional $5.8 million by the end of 
this year on other improvements for 
1948-49. One project already com- 
pleted is installation of equipment 


for production of stainless clad steel 


Opens Detroit Warehouse 
ESTABLISHMENT _of+ a_ Detroit 
branch waretiousé by Ohio Stainless 
& Commercial “Steel Co., Cleveland 
is announced by Paul Keller, presi- 
dent. The new warehouse will carry 
a complete line of cold-finished and 
hot-rolled carbon bars, cold-finished 
and hot-rolled alloy bars, cold-rolled 
and hot-rolled carbon sheets, Osco 
Kel-Cact Iron and Bristol brass. 

“Demand for our products in the 
Detroit area has been expanding 
steadily, contrary to the _ general 
trend,” declares Mr. Keller. “Opening 
of the new Detroit warehouse will en- 
able us to provide quicker service to 
our customers in that area. The new 
facility will carry a complete line of 
products and we will be in a position 
to fill orders immediately.” 

The new branch will be located at 
6970 West Jefferson Ave. and will 
operate as the Osco Steel Division. 
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Paragraph mentions of developments of interest and signifi- 
cance within the metalworking industry 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, has made 
arrangements with McKinnon Indus- 
tries Ltd., St. Catharines, Ont., where- 
by the Eaton two-speed axle units 
will be produced in Canada of Cana- 
dian materials and by Canadian labor. 
Arrangements were made last year, 
but retooling of the McKinnon plant 
prevented actual shipments until re- 
cently. 

Oo 
American Washer & Ironer Manu- 
facturers Association, Chicago, re- 
ports factory sales of standard-size 
household washers in February were 
43 per cent below sales of the like 
month last year. February sales 
totaled 208,500, compared with 177,- 
900 in January and 367,909 in Febru- 
ary, 1948. Ironers sold in February 
aggregated 28,250, against 28,000 in 
January. 

a7 
United States Rubber Co., Chicago, 
expects to complete construction of a 
new warehouse at S. Pulaski Rd. and 
42nd St., Chicago, by May 15. 

0 
Standard Reamer & Tool Co., maker 
of reamers, cutters and special tools, 
has changed its name to Special Cut- 
ter & Tool Co. and has moved from 
Detroit to 401 Salliotte St., Ecorse, 
Mich. 

0 
Liquid Carbonie Corp., Chicago, has 
purchased Paschall Oxygen Co., Phil- 
adelphia, which becomes the Pasch- 
all Oxygen Division of Liquid 
Carbonic. F. H. Lewis will super- 
vise operations. Paschall, formerly a 
subsidiary of Fels & Co., makes 
oxygen, hydrogen and nitrogen. 

oO 
American Colloid Co. has moved its 
general offices from 363 W. Superior 
St. to Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chi- 
cago. 
Charles A. Freeman has_ resigned 
from A. P. Green Fire Brick Co. to 
form his own firm at Canyon City, 
Colo. The new corporation will ac- 
quire clay deposits, buildings and 
equipment now at Canyon City. 

Oo 
Banner Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, has been 
acquired by David V. Uihlein who 
will act as executive director. For- 
merly known as Banner Products 
Co., the new organization will con- 
tinue to make resistance welders 
and brazers. 

O 
General Motors Corp. reports that as 
of the end of 1948 it was owned by 
434,684 stockholders living in every 
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state in the nation, the District of 
Columbia, six U. S. possessions and 
77 foreign countries. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, manu- 
facturer of water conditioning equip- 
ment and steam specialties, has ac- 
quired most of the capital stock of 
Liquid Conditioning Corp., Linden, N. 
J., maker of conditioning apparatus 
for water and other liquids. Liquid 
will operate as a_ subsidiary of 
Cochrane. 

(> 
Southern States Iron Roofing Co., 
Savannah, Ga., manufacturer of metal 
roofing and distributor of building 
materials, has opened a new branch 
warehouse in New Orleans, its tenth. 

( 


Butterfield Division of Union Twist 





BRANCH HEADQUARTERS: 
Sales and service activities of 
the American Brass Co.’s Anso- 
nia Branch, formerly carried on 
at the company’s headquarters 
in Waterbury, Conn., have been 
transferred to this new office 
building adjoining the plant at 
Ansonia, Conn. A. W. Wilkin- 
son is vice president in charge 
of the Ansonia Branch 











Drill Co., Derby Line, Vt., maker of 
taps, dies, reamers and other cutting 
tools, has appointed Johnson-deVou 
Inc., Boston, as distributor for the 
Boston area. Johnson-deVou offices 
in Worcester and Springfield, Mass., 
will also carry the Butterfield line. 

O 
Office of International Trade has pre- 
pared a hand book, “Foreign Marks of 
Origin Regulations,’ which tells 
American business men how to mark 
merchandise so that it will be accep- 
table to the customs authorities of 
other countries. The book is avail- 
able for 35 cents from any Depart- 
ment of Commerce field office or 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington 25. 

O 
Hercules Motors Corp., Canton, O., 
has licensed Hispano Suiza of France 
tu build two series of diesel engines 
for application in commercial vehicles 
and industrial machinery in France 

0 
Detroit Plating Industries, Detroit, 
has been acquired by Louis S. Morse 
Jr. who becomes president and gen- 
eral manager. 

) 
Hyster Co., Portland, Oreg., has ap- 
pointed Machinery & Supplies Co 
Inc.. Kansas City, Mo., as distribu- 
tor of its lift trucks, straddle trucks 
and mobile cranes in Kansas, west- 
ern Missouri and northern Okla- 
homa., 

oO 
Robberson Steel Co., Oklahoma City, 
Okla., currently celebrating its 40th 
anniversary, has opened a new re- 
inforcing steel fabricating shop which 
adds 25,000 feet to plant facilities 

© 
F. L. Jacobs Co., Detroit, maker of 
automotive parts, vending apparatus 
and washing machines, is ceasing 
manufacturing operations in Indian- 
apolis and Louisville, Ky., and trans- 
ferring these operations to its De- 
troit and Traverse City, Mich., plants 

0) 
Baker Brothers’ Ine., Toledo, O., 
manufacturer of drilling, boring, 
grinding and special production ma- 
chinery, has appointed Machinery As- 
sociates Inc., Philadelphia, as_ its 
dealer in the Philadelphia area. 

—oO 

Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birmingham, 
structural steel fabricator, has opened 
offices in the Continental Illinois 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, with Frank At- 
chison Jr. in charge. 

oO 
Mid States Corp., Chicago, holding 
corporation for a midwestern trailer 
manufacturing, finance and _ insur- 
ance network, has purchased Pan- 
American Trailer Coach Co., Mon- 
rovia, Calif., for about $1 million 














The Business Trend 
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DOWNTREND in business activity was checked dur- 
ing the week ended Apr. 2, as STEEL’s industrial pro- 
duction index climbed 2 points from the preceding 
week and reached a preliminary 169 per cent of the 
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in the same period to 177.1 per cent of the 1926 av- 
erage from 177.6 per cent in the preceding week. 
COAL—Production of bituminous coal aggregated 2,- 



























































nee 370,000 net tons during the week ended Mar. 26, the , 
1936-1939 average. Largest single factor in the rise slump resulting from the 2-week miners’ walkout. : 
was the gain in freight carloadings as the miners Stockpiles, which totaled more than 68.8 million tons A 
walkout ended. | on Mar. 1, were below the postwar peak but were ; 
STEEL — Output of steel for ingots and castings considerably higher than for the corresponding date n 
moved contrary to the direction of the index as the in any year since the war’s end. 
eerah pipes rate fell off 1 point in the week POWER—Energy produced by electric utilities dur- a 
$j get , a production was at 100 per cent ing February, 1949, totaled approximately 23 billion 
we “ ” nine ibe, the week, steelworks op- kwhr, 3.6 per cent above the same month last year 
RO . meer c exceptionally high with the rate for but 10.1 per cent below the 25.6 billion kwhr pro- 
} sii 1 averaging in excess of 100 per cent. duced during January, 1949. As of Feb. 28, the 
AUTOMOBILES Outturn of passenger cars and total installed capacity of utility plants was 57,315,- 
trucks dropped to 117,759 units during the week 777 kw, an increase of 542,959 kw during the month. 
ended Apr. 2 from the revised total of 121,341 for BUSINESS — New business incorporations listed in 
the preceding week. Continuing frame shortages at February totaled 6362, representing the smallest num- 
three divisions of a major builder and suspension of ber recorded since September, 1945, according to Dun 
assemblies for model changeover by another auto & Bradstreet Inc. February’s total was 19.5 per cent 
maker caused the decline. Price cuts, ranging from less than the 7906 for January and a drop of 19.2 
“token” reductions to sizable slashes, have been an- per cent from 7873 charters in February, 1948. 
nounced by five manufacturers since the first of the CARLOADINGS—Estimates by the 13 regional ship- 
year as the industry readies itself for competition. pers’ advisory boards indicate that freight carload- 
PRICES—Weekly wholesale price index of the Bureau ings in the second quarter of this year will drop 3 
of Labor Statistics continued its slight downward per cent below the same 1948 period. These boards, 
movement in the week ended Mar. 29 and reached which advise the Association of American Railroads, 

158.1 per cent of the 1926 average, compared with expect the principal decreases to be in agricultural 
158.2 per cent the preceding week. The index for products shipments with the largest decline expected 
metals and metal products dropped more noticeably in the Southwest. 
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Index (chart above): Week ended Apr. 2 (preliminary) 169 Previous Week 167 Month Ago 170 Year Ago 154 
——BAROMETERS of BUSINESS hee: 
Latest Prior Month Year 
INDUSTRY Period* Week Ago Ago F 
Steel Ingot Output (per cent of capacity)+ 100.0 101.0 99.5 88.0 
Electric Power Distributed (million kilowatt hours) 5,378 5,404 5,552 5,037 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily av.—1000 tons) 395 478 1,802 361 
Petroleum Production (daily av.—1000 bbl) 5,072 5,130 5,187 5,389 
Construction Volume (ENR—Unit $1,000,000) $132.2 $180.9 $118.6 $218.8 
Automobile and Truck Output (Ward’s—number units) 117,759 121,341 118,267 105,132 
* Dates on request. + 1949 weekly capacity is 1,843,516 net tons. 1948 weekly capacity was 1,802,476 net tons. 
TRADE ’ 
Freight Carloadings (unit—1000 cars) 706+ 596 706 662 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 216 166 185 91 
Money in Circulation (in millions of dollars)+ $27,403 $27,423 $27,577 $27,780 
Department Store Sales (changes from like wk. a yr. ago)= —16% —16% —1% +17% 
+ Preliminary. + Federal Reserve Board. 
ne 
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Fabricated Structural Steel a 
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1949 1948 =:1947 1949-1948 1947 
Jan 150.5% 146.4 140.6 675 692 661 | 165 > 
Feb. 140.5 141.6 136.1 683 673 656 0 | 
Mar 167.0 187.8 597 614 = 150 | 
Apr 166.7 157.4 : 630 632 os | 0} 
May 186.9 155.0 592 = 628 = 450 1135 2] 
June 157.1 151.9 ... 647% 634 & 400 Zz 
July 160.8 169.9. 613 661 2 350 BACKLOGS T 1120 ms 
Aug 176.3 158.0 . 691 639 2 300 | 5 
Sept 175.0 164.3. 698 645 ling = 
Oct 164.0 196.1. 669 649 = 250 | | j105 
Nov 169.8 175.0 673 645 200 | 
Dec 182.4 173.0 670 671 150 RCE, AMERICAN 90 
ee so 2 100 |— STEEL te ee 
Total 1,993.9 1,915.1 | | 75 
50 | | 
* Revised 
“s és 1948 1949 1948 1949 | - 
Latest Prior Month Year 
FINANCE Period* Week Ago Ago 
Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet—millions ) $12,600 $14,088 $13,763 $12,925 
Federal Gross Debt (billions) $251.7 $251.8 $252.1 $253.1 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) $16.6 $14.4 $14.3 $22.6 
Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands) 6,538 4,204 3,930 6,651 
Loans and Investments (billions); . $61.7 $62.4 ; $62.0 $63.2 
United States Gov’t. Obligations Held (millions) 3 ; $32,680 $33,112 $32,814 $35,469 
+ Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
PRICES 
STEEL’s Composite Finished Steel Price Average $96.68 $97.2% $97.77 $81.14 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal ns 216.9 220.4 232.6 189.5 
All Commodities; cde 158.1 158.2 158.8 160.8 
Metals and Metal Products} 177.1 177.6 177.9 156.2 
+ Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1926-100. * 1936-1939-— 100. 
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THOMAS D. HUDSON 


Thomas D. Hudson, assistant pur- 
chasing agent. Cleveland and Pitts- 
burgh districts, American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, United States 
Steel Corp. subsidiary, has been elec- 
ted a vice president of National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents. He 
will take office in June, succeeding 
E. L. Clayton, director of purchases 
for Philip Carey Co., Cincinnati. 

0 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., 
Chicago, announces the following ap- 
pointments: Joseph A. Marland, who 
has been handling sales in the @hi- 
cago territory, has been made sales 
manager, and Thomas A. Jones has 
been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager. Joseph A. Guyer, who has been 
handling general work in the sales 
and advertising departments, is now 
advertising manager. 

>) 
C. S. Bygate has been appointed as- 
sistant vice president, Meter & Valve 
Divisions, Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burgh. He started in the company’s 
Pittsburgh Equitable Meter Division, 
and later transferred to general pur- 
chasing 

Oo 
F. S. Cornell has been named assis- 
tant manager, Water Heater Division, 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. For 
the past few years he has served as 
assistant to the president. 
> 
Richard J. Conroy has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Los 
Angeles branch office and warehouse, 
Whitman & Barnes Division of Unit- 
ed Drill & Tool Corp., Detroit. He 
succeeds the late E. L. Foreman, 
and leaves the Chicago district 
served the company as 
since 


where he 


sales end service engineer 


1944 He previously served the In- 
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WARD DOUGHERTY 


dependent Pneumatic Tool Co. in a 
similar capacity. 

0 
Ward Dougherty, export manager of 
the Machine Division, Osborn Mfg. 
Co., Cleveland, left for Europe Apr. 
2 for a three month-businecs trip. 
He will visit France, Italy, Belgium, 
the Netherlands, England and West- 
ern Germany in behalf of Osborn’s 
foundry machinery products. 

O 
Lew E. Wallace has been named gen- 
eral manager of sales, and Jay W. 
Owings assistant general manager of 
sales, Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., 
Youngstown. Mr. Wallace succeeds 
the late C. H. Longfield in the sales 
department, and will have two as- 
sistants, Mr. Owings and Myron H. 
Watkins, who has been assistant gen- 
eral manager of sales for two years. 
Mr. Longfield’s position as vice presi- 
dent has not as yet been filled. Mr. 
Wallace has been associated with 
the company for 34 years, and for 16 
years has been manager of the New 
York sales office. 

oO 
Harold Litchfield, assistant general 
sales manager, has been made a di- 
rector and general supply sales mana- 
ger of Graybar Electric Co. Inc., 
New York. He has completed 34 
years of service with the company. 
Willard Henges, district manager at 
Cleveland, has been elected a director. 
The company announces that, in a 
reorganization of its sales depart- 
ment, George F. Hessler, vice presi- 
dent, will direct sales activities. Sales 
executives serving under Mr. Hess- 
ler’s direction will be C. S. Powell, 
vice president, who will head up 
appliance and communication lines, 
and Mr. Litchfield, in charge of sup- 


JOHN H. VOHR 


ply lines. The advertising and sales 
promotion department, headed by 
K. P. Hopkins, which previously re- 
ported to A. H. Nicoll, president, will 
now report to Mr. Hessier. 

O 
John F. Whalen has been appointed 
assistant sales manager, Merchandise 
Tools Division, Billings & Spencer 
Co., Hartford, Conn. Associated with 
the company for over 25 years, Mr. 
Whalen for the past several years 
has represented Billings in upper 
New York state and in Connecticut. 

O 
John H. Vohr, assistant general su- 
perintendent, South Chicago plant of 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp., subsi- 
diary of United States Steel Corp., 
has been promoted to the general 
superintendency of the company’s 
Gary Steel works, succeeding Stephen 
M. Jenks, who has been promoted 
to Chicago district manager of opera- 
tions. Edwin H. Gott, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of the Gary plant 
since 1945, will be transferred to 
South Chicago to succeed Mr. Vohr. 

0 
Paul E. Lees has been appointed vice 
president in charge of sales, Stand- 
ard Tool Co., Cleveland. He formerly 
was an executive of Weldon Tool Co., 
Cleveland, anc currently serves as 
secretary of the Metal Cutting Tool 
Institute. 

oO 
New officers elected by Redmond Co. 
Inc., Owosso, Mich., are: James G. 
Kennedy, promoted to vice _ presi- 
dent in charge of production; Paul 
Maurer, named vice president in 
charge of engineering; Paul B. Best 
Jr., named vice president in charge 
of series motor sales; James Tweedy, 
new vice president in charge of in- 
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Is OVERHEATING your magnet problem? 


The husky load of scrap in the photograph weighs practically the same as the 
first load lifted eight hours earlier. Why? 

Ohio Magnets lift efficiently — uniformly—over extended periods of operation 
because they operate cooler. Copper coils are heavier-duty, carefully sealed with 
plenty of non-cracking asphaltum. 

Uniform lifting capacity is one of the reasons why more mills are standardizing 
on Ohio. Satisfy yourself. Send your next order to Ohio—25 years a leader in 


magnetic materials handling. 













OHIO PROTECTO-WELD 
MAGNET is welded on fop, i 


where weld cannot be 


NTO 





dented in. Sizes include 39, 46,55 and 65- 
inch diameters. Ohio also builds magnet i 


control equipment, 
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THOMAS F. O'BRIEN 


duction motor sales; Wilfred R. Fox, 
vice president in charge of advertis- 
ing. W. Walter Young is now comp- 
troller-treasurer, having previously 
held the position of comptroller. 

0 
MacDermid Inc., Waterbury, Conn., 
announces the purchase of the man- 
ufacturing and distribution rights of 
Troxide compounds from the Waverly 
Petroleum Products Co., Philadelphia, 
and the appointment of Thomas F. 
O’Brien to head a newly formed de- 
partment whieh will develop and 
promote Troxide and allied acid salt 
compounds for metal finishing. He 
formerly headed the Industrial Chem- 
ical Division of Waverly. 

Oo 
W. E. Lynch has been appointed to 
succeed F. W. Peters, resigned, as 
district manager of the Transporta- 
tion Division, central district, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

—O 
W. R. Davies has been appointed 
audit supervisor, United States Steel 
Corp. of Delaware. He has been as- 
sistant to the audit supervisor. 

0 
B. Franklin Conner, executive vice 
president, has been elected president 
of Colt’s Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn., 
succeeding Graham H. Anthony, who 
becomes chairman of the board. Wil- 
liam T. Golden, David A. Goodkind 
and Sylvan C. Coleman were elected 
to the board of directors. Frederick E. 
Burnham, controller and secretary, 
Francis W. Cole, chairman of the 
board of Travelers Insurance Co., and 
Charles B. Cook, former executive 
vice president of Royal Typewriter 
Co., have resigned as directors of 
Colt’s. Mr. Burnham, however, will 
continue in his official capacities with 
the company. 

—oO-—- 

Aviation Maintenance Corp., San 
Francisco, announces that George E. 
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L. B. McCARTHY 


Lam has been added to its staff as 
general works manager, and James 
W. Roche is in charge of the Quality 
Control Division. Mr. Roche formerly 
headed both departments. 

Solis 
L. B. McCarthy, general superinten- 
dent, and a veteran of 45 years’ serv- 
ice with General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown, manufacturer of metal 
office furniture and equipment, has 
been elected vice president in charge 
of operations. He is succeeded as 
general superintendent by A. H. An- 
derson, who has served as assistant 
general superintendent since 1946. 

pa 
Paul J. Welsh has joined the re- 
search staff of E. F. Houghton & Co., 
Philadelphia. He was previously on 
the development staff of B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. 
o— 

M. R. Randlett, assistant divisional 
director of the Milwaukee Paint Divi- 
sion, Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 
Pittsburgh, has been elected divisional 
director, succeeding Frederick L. 
Theurer, retired. 

ae 
Newly elected directors of Albion In- 
dustries Inc., Albion, Mich., are: 
Walter R. Konkle, chairman, Ralph 
R. Brooks, Stephen E. Janus, R. 
Davis, A. A. Magnotta. Mr. Brooks 
was elected president, Mr. Janus, vice 
president, Mr. Davis, treasurer, and 
Mr. Magnotta, secretary. Mr. Brooks 
as president succeeds Paul H. Sleeper, 
resigned as president and general 
manager of the company. 

—O-- 
John D. Judge, executive vice presi- 
dent, Tube Reducing Corp., Stamford, 
Conn., has been elected a director 
of the corporation. 

shige 
John A. Beynon has been elected 
president of Brown-Bevis Equipment 
Co., Los Angeles. He _ succeeds 
Charles M. Weinberg, who was named 


GEORGE D. COBAUGH 


chairman of the board. William H. 
Schutte, formerly vice president of 
Western Pipe & Steel Co., was elected 
vice president to succeed Mr. Beynon. 

o-— 
George D. Cobaugh has been pro- 
moted to St. Louis dictrict sales man- 
ager of Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Co., Pittsburgh, succeeding Frank 
Weir, recently named Pittsburgh dis- 
trict sales manager. Mr. Cobaugh 
joined the company in 1928, and for 
the past 10 years has been connected 
with the Birmingham sales district, 
with headquarters in New Orleans. 

o 


Joseph S. Tuite has been appointed 
superintendent of power at Midland 


“Works, Crucible Steel Co. of Amer- 


iea, Pittsburgh. He was formerly 
associated with Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. in a similar capacity at its 
Indiana Harbor Works. 
0 

Wilbur S. Hinman Jr., deputy chief 
of the ordnance development labo- 
ratory, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, has been appointed assistant 
chief of the bureau’s Electronics Divi- 
sion. 


—--O-—— 
Gordon R. Graham has been ap- 
pointed general auditor, National 


Supply Co., Pittsburgh. He has been 
associated with the company since 
1945, serving as controller of the com- 
pany’s Spang-Chalfant Division plant 
at Etna, Pa. He succeeds W. T. 
Windle, who has accepted an execu- 
tive position with Carborundum Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. Eugene F. 
Thayer succeeds Mr. Graham at Etna. 
ae: 


James H. Rickey Jr. has been made 
production manager, and W. Carl 
Elswick, purchasing agent of Ironton 
Fire Brick Co., Ironton, O. 

pi 
G. Marshall Drake has been appointed 
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ROBERT S. G. GRUVER 


Appointed administrative assistant, Operating 
Division, Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, O. 
Noted in STEEL, Apr. 4 issue, p. 95 


sales manager, Plasteel Division, 
Lewis & McDowell Inc., New York, 
specialized construction and engineer- 
ing firm, recently appointed district 
representative for plasteel roofing 
and siding products in the New York 
area for Plasteel Products Co., Wash- 
ington, Pa. 
---O—- 

Following the recent purchase of 
the Arthur Colton Co. of Detroit by 
Snyder Tool & Engineering Co., De- 
troit, officers of the Colton Co. have 
been announced as follows: Clarence 
Snyder, chairman of the board and 
vice president; Howard N. Maynard, 
president and treasurer; K. B. Hol- 
lidge, executive vice president and 


Raman. 





H. L. KENT 


Appointed assistant to the president, Standard 
Railway Equipment Mfg. Co., New York office. 
Noted in STEEL, Apr. 4 issue, p. 95 


secretary; Harvey W. Purdy, assist- 
ant secretary; Samuel D. Harrison, 
assistant treasurer; Alfred W. Kath, 
director of engineering; Nelson Car- 
man, director of sales. 

onmnenl) 
Changes in the personnel of Pitts- 
burgh Steamship Co., Cleveland, are: 
Donald C. Potts, elected vice presi- 
dent of operations, R. C. Stanbrook, 
vice president-engineering, and Har- 
old L. Hale, made comptroller. Mr. 
Potts has been assistant to the presi- 
dent, Mr. Stanbrook, marine engineer, 
and Mr. Hale, assistant auditor of 
the company 

0 

Walter L. Adams has been named 





JAMES M. DARBAKER 


General manager of sales, Carnegie-Illinois 
Steel Corp., subsidiary, U. S. Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Noted in STEEL, Apr. 4 issue, p. 95 


sales manager, Sheridan Products 
Inc., Racine, Wis. He previously was 
general sales manager, Crosman Arms 
Co. 
0 

Earl W. Bennett has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, 
and Leland I. Doan, president of Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. The 
latter fills the position left vacant 
by the death of Willard H. Dow. The 
position of chairman had not pre- 
viously been filled. Mr. Bennett had 
been vice president and treasurer, 
and also chairman of the finance com- 
mittee. He will continue to hold the 
latter position. Mr. Doan had been 
vice president and secretary 





OBITUARIES... 


Willard H. Dow, 52, president, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., was 
killed Mar. 31 when his private plane 
crashed and burned near London, 
Ont., enroute to Boston. Mr. Dow took 
over the presidency of the company 
at his father’s death in 1930. 

—o-— 
Arthur Purnell, 60, Chicago district 
sales manager, Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co., died Apr. 1 of a heart at- 
tack. He had been with the company 
for 42 years, and in the Chicago of- 
fice for 20 years. 

Bie Smal 
Anna L. Hugus, 56, co-ordinator of 
raw materials, Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh, died Mar. 19. She 
was with the company 36 years. 

---O-- 
Harrison W. Fitzgerald, 76, since 1948 
associated with Armco International 
Corp., Chicago, as chief draftsman, 
working with plans for extensive con- 
struction in Argentina, died recently. 
He was associated for many years 
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with a number of companies in en- 
gineering and the construction of 
plants in this country and abroad. 
ar, a 
Robert H. McClurkin, 68, president, 
Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., La 
Salle, Ill. and Barnes Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago, died Mar. 29. 
cies 
Carl H. Will, 55, president, Tropic- 
Aire Inc., and Greyhound Motors & 
Supply Co., Chicago, died Mar. 26. 
cca 
W. Bevan Dunsford, 44, president 
and treasurer, Lowell Insulated Wire 
Co., Lowell, Mass., died Apr. 3. 
Be ae 
Frank H. Stohr, 47, general manager 
of the Norwood, O., Works, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., died recently. 
—-O 
Irving L. Burrows, 62, former man- 
ager, Product Engineering Division, 
Behr-Manning Corp., Troy, N. Y., 
died Mar. 30. 
oO 
William J. Kinsner, associated with 
the Oster Mfg. Co., Cleveland, since 


1902, died Apr. 3. He was traffic man- 
ager at the time of his death 

0- 
Samuel Forestek, president, Fore- 
stek Plating & Mfg. Co., Cleveland 
died Apr. 4. 

O 
Harold F. Hodgin, for the last seven 
years in the administrative branch, 
Cleveland Diesel Engine Division, 
General Motors Corp., died Apr. 4. 

o— 
John H. Ford, 66, president, Union 
Iron Works Co., Washington, died 
Apr. 1. 

0 
Elmer A. Lundy, 55, president, E. A. 
Lundy & Co. Inc., New York, died re- 
cently. 

ee 
Jacob Nelson, president and treas- 
urer, A. H. Nilson Machine Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., died recently. 
ee 

Zar T. Crittenden, 54, chief metallur- 
gist, Pontiac Motor Division, General 
Motors Corp., Pontiac, Mich., died 
Mar. 25. 
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Hundreds of outstanding Bliss sheet and strip 
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mill installations—here and abroad—give daily 
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evidence of the close cooperation between cus- 
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tomer and builder which alone can create a mill 














exactly suited to the job at hand. 
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Whether your requirements concern 2-, 3-, 
nang Stn talinadaaaee for nn eg her a oe 4-high or cluster mills; hot or cold-rolling of 
ferrous or non-ferrous metals, Bliss can supply 
the equipment especially designed to suit your 
needs. Bliss also builds an extensive variety of 
accessories: mandrel type hot mill coilers, up- 
coilers, slitters, etc. Some of this equipment are 
illustrated on these pages. 

Put your rolling mill problem up to Bliss. 
You'll find the same keen engineering counsel 


and service which have made Bliss the first 


name in presses for more than 90 years. 





MAGNESIUM—16” x 33” x 72” single stand 
four-high mill is used to reduce thickness of 
magnesium sheets. 






ALUMINUM— Heavy duty rotary trim- 
mer and scrap cutter used by aluminum 
industry for trimming the sheet off the 
hot mill. 


ALUMINUM— 26” x 55” x 80” five stand 
continuous finishing train of a hot strip 
mill for aluminum. 
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SEVEN-MINUTE DRYING— Freshly finished auto heater 
parts in the Eaton Mfg. Co. Cleveland plant are dried in two 


conveyorized infrared ovens in a matter of 7 minutes to keep 
assembly operations going at a brisk pace. Setup is one of 
the principal factors that enables the company to wrap and 
pack completed heaters in less than 1 hour after components 
leave the receiving area. Both ovens, a floor mounted unit 
and a ceiling installation, are located in the same area, and 
each is capable of handling 3 tons of steel per hour. 


POWDERED ALUMINUM—lIn Louisville, Reynolds Metals 


Co. reports it is now supplying aluminum powder to con- 
cerns making a new type cold solder that requires no heat 
for application. Doughlike, and having the consistency of 
plastic wood, the solder is applied to metal areas to be 
mended by a spatula. Upon evaporation of the solvent the 
metal mass quickly hardens sufficiently for filing or sanding. 
Strong bonding properties enable the product to be used for 
building up thicknesses as much as 1 inch. 


““TAILORED’’ PALLETS— Shipping crates and pallets now 


can be made with production-line efficiency and ‘“‘tailored”’ 
to meet exact specifications by a new nailing machine: de- 
veloped by Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Riverside, 
Calif. It is designed to drive as many as 24 nails—3 to 10- 
penny—in practically any nailing pattern. Operation of the 
machine is simple, requiring very little operator experience. 
Flexibility of the unit is such that is can be used for varied 
operations—making refrigerator cases, panels for prefabri- 
cated buildings, framing attachment for boxes etc. 


EIGHT-HOUR WELDING JOB— To provide its valves with 


an internal surface of special alloys suitable for handling cor- 
rosives, abrasives etc., Nordstrom Valve Division, Rockwell 
Mfg. Co., Oakland, Calif., uses a setup that requires welding 
operators to work at individual furnaces—sometimes for 8- 
hour stretches. The valves, some of which require deposition 
of as much as 16 pounds of hard-surfacing rod, are processed 
by placing them in a gas-fired furnace, and heating them from 
a mild preheat to a very high temperature—depending on 
type of rod to be used. While held at this predetermined 
temperature, the operator applies the welding rod, controlling 
the rotation of the valve in the furnace at the same time. To 
keep things from getting too hot, both door and door open- 
ing of the furnace are water cooled as well as the torch used. 


MINIMIZES GRAIN SPLITTING— Problem bothering met- 
allurgists when brazing stainless steel parts is penetration of 
the brazing alloy into the grain of the pieces being joined. 
This tends to weaken the bond quite noticeably and _ is 
likened to splitting a piece of wood along its grain with an 
axe. This problem, according to the Westinghouse Engineer, 
appears to have a solution in the form of a new brazing alloy 
developed in Germany. Use of the alloy, consisting of 85 per 
cent silver and 15 per cent manganese, causes little inter- 
granular penetration. Although the alloy itself is not quite 
as strong as the usual copper alloy, the overall joint produced 
is much stronger. The German contribution is still in the ex- 
perimental stage, but it may open the way for increased use 
of austenitic stainless steels in parts subjected to high stresses, 
and also may provide an answer to brazing problems on high- 
temperature alloys. 
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AT A GLANCE 


ALL AROUND SAVINGS — Method 
adopted by Ford to produce hot- 
formed steel shapes offers several 
advantages, both economic and en- 
gineering-wise. Savings in steel, for 
example, amount to about 30 per 
cent. Billet weight for the old method 
averaged 714 pounds per spindle while 
that for the extruded type is 5% 
pounds. This represents a saving of 
approximately 10 tons of steel per 
day which otherwise would be dis- 
carded as scrap. (p. 82) 


“PIN-POINT” HARDENING — Ver- 
satility and speed of a selective flame 
surface hardening technique devel- 
oped by Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, is attracting much 
attention in the metal treating field. 
It enables heat treaters to “pin- 
point” the flame to the exact portion 
or portions of the work to be hard- 
ened, controlling surface temperature 
so closely that uniform hardness is 
imparted to the part regardless of 
whether several or several hundred 
are processed. (p. 86) 


PLENTY OF AIR Air pressure 
plays a major role in the operation 
of a bessemer converter. It is sup- 
plied to an operating converter with- 
in a range of pressure from the min- 
imum required to keep the molten 
contents from going back into the 
tuyeres and wind box, to the maxi- 
mum that can be used without caus- 
ing excessive ejection of material 
from the mouth of the unit. Ac- 
cording to H. W. Graham of Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Corp., who traces 
the development of the bessemer 
converter from its early stages, the 
range for a 25-ton converter is 
roughly 20 to 30 pounds per square 
inch, and an average blast volume 
may amount to 35,000 cubic feet per 
minute. Steam or electrically-driven 
turbines are used to develop the 
range of pressures. (p. 90) 


SPEEDS GAS WASHER CLEAN- 
ING—Problem of cleaning blast fur- 
nace gas washers now is reduced to 
a small task by a chemical process 
developed by Dowell Inc., Cleveland. 
Development makes it possible to 
clean washers while in service in a 
matter of a few hours without re- 
ducing wind on the furnaces. (p. 101) 
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Fig. 3--Experimental split : 
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UVTOMOTIVE PARTS 


Technique adopted by Ford to produce hot 
formed steel shapes enjoys both economic 
and engineering advantages including sav- 
ings of 30 per cent in steel, 65 per cent labor, 
80 per cent floor space, 40 per cent die costs, 
excellent fiber flow conditions 


AS EARLY as 1928, experiments were conducted in 
Ford Motor Co., on precision hot forming dies and 
other tools by means of a combination of coining and 
extruding methods. This work originated as a result 
of difficulty experienced with a coining punch which, 
because of its shape, was being machined and as- 
sembled as inserts. The poor life of this tool madc it 
desirable to make it in one piece, if possible. 

This tool was made successfully by the hot form- 
ing method which later became known as hot die 
typing. The results were so encouraging that the 
method was used for other tools and it was finally 
developed for hot upset dies, hammer forging dies 
and the like, resulting in greatly increased economy 
both in the manufacture of tools and in tool life ob- 
tained. (Fig. 2, typed dies) 

In making some of the upset punches by this 
method, Fig. 4, it became evident that when steel is 
heated to the proper temperature (about 2250°F) it 
can be extruded at much lower pressures than were 
generally thought possible. In 1932 valves were ex- 
truded from cast slugs and during this development 





a great deal of work was done on extruding die ma- 
terials. Almost all the commonly used die steels were 
tried and it appeared at that time that the greatest 
number of valves could be made from 18-4-1 high 
speed steel dies produced by the die typing method 
and fully hardened. 

Extrusion of valves was found to be entirely satis- 
factory. Nevertheless, this method was discontinued 
a year later in favor of casting because of the then 
new design which called for an enlarged diameter at 
the bottom of the stem, thereby eliminating the direct 
extrusion method. 

In 1932 an effort was made to extrude the front 
wheel spindle. At this time, the design of the pas- 
senger car spindle included a steering arm on the 
right hand wheel and two steering arms on the left 
hand wheel. This appeared to present a complicated 
design for extrusion, in that the metal would have 
to be extruded in both directions. To demonstrate the 
possibility of extruding such shapes, an experimental 
die was made to half dimensions and extrusions pro- 
duced in a 350-ton capacity press that had served as 
a trim press. Because of the shape, it was necessary 
to make a split die as shown in Fig. 3 so that the 
forging could be removed. 

At the time, however, it was judged preferable to 
go ahead with the manufacturing of truck spindles. 
These also were of such design that they could not 
be made as a simple extrusion but because of the 
shape of the king pin lugs, required the split type die 
design. A pilot unit was set up, and approximately 
2000 spindles were made by this method and were 
put into production. 

Advantages—-Advantages derived from this process 
were particularly evident in the increased fatigue life 
of the extruded spindle as compared with the forged 
spindle which, on a number of tests conducted, proved 
the extruded spindle of this particular design re- 
quired many more cycles on a test fixture before 
failure than did the forging. Available facilities at 
that time, however, were badly needed for the rapidly 
expanding requirements for typed dies. Because of 
the very considerable savings in producing dies by 
this method, together with the increased productivity 
(which on some jobs was as high as 300 per cent), 
this method had come into persistent demand, and 
as a result the spindle extrusion was laid aside for 
the time. 

Extrusion forging differs from conventional forg- 
ing in that a punch and die are made in such a man- 
ner that the heated metal is confined so that it can 
only flow into the shape desired. Where the shape 
of a forging is such that it lends itself to forming by 
extrusion, considerable labor and material can be 
saved. 

With the rapidly expanding conditions after the 
war, largely as the result of the abnormal postwar 
conditions, every effort, of necessity, had to be di- 
rected towards increased mechanization of tools and 
development of production increasing devices. Along 
with this, the interests in methods such as extrusion 
forging were strongly revived, in particular as the 
new designs lend themselves to extrusion in that they 
can be made in a simple die, Fig. 1. 
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for this work consisted principally of a very early 
model crank type press, rated at 900 tons capacity at 
30 strokes per minute, a gas-fired billet heating fur- 
nace, and a small trim press. 

Die Design Studied—Die design was studied and a 
trial die was made to extrude the spindle upward 
into the moving member of the die; as in a number 
of extrusions this was thought to have some advan- 
tage over extruding into the lower or stationary die 
member. Further advantage was thought to be that 
with the spindle formed in this position, a larger area 
could be used for ejecting the forging from the die. 

A number of forgings were extruded in this man- 
ner, and the metal was found to behave as expected. 
However, because the spindle end in this particular 
design is so near the edge of the flange, the punch 
used to form the spindle end had of necessity a thin 
wall on one side and failed before a satisfactory die 
life could be obtained. The die was then redesigned 
so that the spindle end and lower face of the pad 
were formed in the lower die section, where the side 
walls were well supported. The punch was used to 
form the king pin boss and upper face of the pad. 
The forging was ejected from the die by means of a 
mechanically operated knock-out pin. This arrange- 
ment proved to be satisfactory. 

When the pilot unit was set up in running order, 
experiments were made to determine the most eco- 
nomical billet shape that would produce satisfactory 
extrusions. A rectangular shape had been suggested 
because it was thought that such a shape would 
more easily fill out the pad. Some of these billets 
were placed in the die so that the largest area was 
contacted by the punch. One objection to this was 
found to be that the press was loaded more abruptly 
than if the initial area of contact between the punch 
and billet were less. Some of the billets were then 
placed in the die on edge so as to lessen the initial 
contact area. This was beneficial so far as the rate 
of loading on contact, but presented a problem of 
properly locating the billet in the die. The same prob- 
lem of locating preformed spherically-shaped billets 
was encountered. 

Cold-Sheared Billets—-After a number of shapes 
were tried, it was agreed that billets cold sheared 
from round bar stock 2% inches in diameter and to 
the correct length are the most satisfactory shape, 
Fig. 6. 

Two main reasons are given for this: First, the 
diameter and length of the stock make it self-locating 
in the die; second, when the press operates, the punch 
first contacts a very small area of the billet so that 
much less inertia need be overcome to get the metal 
in motion. Greatest load is encountered when the pad 
is squeezed to thickness. This, however, is at the 
end of the down motion and when the crankshaft of 
the press is in the position to deliver the maximum 
pressure. 

Seale encountered during heating of the billets 
caused some difficulty because it tended to pack into 
the corners of the die and to adhere to the face of 
the punch; abrasive action of the scale tended to 
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A pilot unit was again set up to extrude passenger 
car front wheel spindles. The equipment available 






























Fig. 5—Macro section, extruded 

spindle finish machined, show- 

ing excellent fiber flow condi- 
tions 










wear the die surfaces and to shorten die life greatly. 
Careful firing of the furnace and removal of the bil- 
lets as they came up to heat so that they were not 
allowed to soak too long, together with the use of 
special protective atmosphere helped to minimize 
this condition. However, it was decided that a more 
foolproof type of billet heating was desirable. 

High Temperature Salt Bath—-A small high tem- 
perature salt bath was found to be available and 
this was set up near the pilot unit and billets were 
heated to forging temperature in salt. This provided 
a means of scale-free heating, but the surplus salt that 
was carried out on the billet had to be removed to 
prevent its building up in the die. This was removed 
by passing the heated billet quickly through a water 
spray. Billets heated in a salt bath furnace produced 
satisfactory extrusions; however, since the furnace 
was a small experimental type, the heating was much 
too slow to utilize the capacity of the press. 

A continuous type induction billet heater was then 
set up which has capacity to clean heat three billets 
per minute. This is less than half the estimated ca- 
pacity of the press when manually operated, but was 
considered satisfactory for experimental pilot opera- 
tion. 

More than 300,000 extruded spindles were made on 
this pilot unit; it has been kept in operation while a 
permanent installation was made in the forge plant. 

Since it appeared that low productive die life would 
be one of the principal concerns, considerable atten- 
tion was given to die materials and other factors af- 
fecting die life. Several new die materials had come 
into popular use since the first hot steel extrusions 
were made and many of these materials were tried at 
various hardnesses, and with many variations of 
treatments. 

Dies made of the tungsten type hot work steels 
containing about 0.35 per cent carbon, 3 per cent 
chromium, 11 to 15 per cent tungsten and hardened 
to about 50 Rockwell C, failed by heat checking. 
Nickel-chromium molybdenum type dies (C 0.55-0.60 
Mn 0.45-0.60 Ni 1.50-1.75 Cr 0.70-0.80 Mo 0.75-0.80) 
failed by washing out and losing form. 

A number of the punches were reworked by weld- 
ing a hard facing material on the working surface. 
A few of these runs were interesting but most of the 
hard facing material checked and crumbled out. 

Most successful die material used for spindle extru- 
sions to date is the 5 per cent chromium type con- 
taining: C 0.30-0.35 Mn 0.25-0.60 Si 0.80-1.20 Cr 4.75- 
5.50 W 1.0-1.5 Mo 1.4-1.8. When dies of this mate- 
rial are properly heat treated to about 50 Rockwell 
C, they will produce between 6000 and 9000 extru- 
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Fig. 1 Metallurgical 
study of selective 
flame hardened areas 
on internal lobes of 
overriding clutch cam 
Fig. 2 View shows 
six internal lobes of 
clutch ring being si- 
multaneously = surfaces 
hardened to rockwell 
60. Production rate is 
187 rings per hour 
Fig. 3 — Twelve-inch 
automotive flywheel 
ring gears are proc- 
essed on this setup at 
rate of 125 per hour. 
Hardness 55 to 60 
rockwell 






SECTION A—A 


Fig. 4—Setup for sur- 
face flame hardening 
13-inch spur gear. Time 
1 minute, 40 seconds 



























Difficult heating problems are speedily overcome by selective technique 
that enables heat treaters to achieve unitorm hardness regardless of whether 


one or several hundred parts are processed. External or internal surfaces 
as well as multiole diameters are hardened at fast rates 


“} INCE its inception early in the recent war, the 
Selective surface hardening technique devel- 
oped in the heat treating department of Cin- 





‘ cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati, has 
emerged as a full-scale industrial tool—one 
J that is currently being used by other companies 


to quickly overcome many difficult production 
heating problems. 

Like the flame thrower employed by the armed 
forces to pinpoint the ‘heat’ in one spot, and almost 
a3 spectacular in action, the development is enabling 
heat treaters to selectively ‘‘pin-point’”’ the flame to 
the exact portion or portions of the wor: to be hard- 
ened. Furthermore, it controls surface temperature 
so closely—within plus or minus 5° F—that uniform 
hardness is achieved in the heated part regardless 
of whether several or several hundred are procesced. 
Versatility and speed of the method are such that it 
can be used to harden external or internal surfaces 
as well as work involving multiple diameters at high 
production rates. 

Users Extend “Rating”-——Originally, the Flamatic 
method, as it is called, was “rated” to handle gears, 
cams and similar parts up to 8 inches outside diameter 
with relatively small thickness, and shafts up to 18 
inches long with correspondingly small diameters. For 
the past several years, however, users have extended 
the original rating. One heat treater, for example, 
used the method to harden a spur gear having an 
outside diameter of 19 inches and 2'%-inch face. An- 
other hardened in production quantities celective 
areas of worm shafts up to 30 inches in length and 
outside diameters up to 2!» inches. 

One of the most recent applications of the process 
is found in the plant of an automotive manufacturer. 
Here, it is used to selective harden simultaneously 
discontinuous surfaces-——ordinarily a difficult job. Sur- 
faces hardened are the six internal lobes of an over- 
























riding clutch ring, three of which are employed in a 


new automatic torque converter transmission now 
incorporated in a popular make car. 

Triples Production—In this particular case, the 
cam which has an outside diameter of 3°, inches and 
is 12-inch thick, is flame hardened to rockwell 60 at 
the rate of 187 pieces per hour. Production is al- 
most tripled over the former method which netted 
only 67 rings per hour and required the services of 
three hardening machines and two operators. 

Selective surface hardening with high temperature 
flame involves two basic problems. One is to confine 
the heat to the portion of the work to be hardened. 
The other is to control within narrow limits the 
exact temperature to which that area is heated. To 
maintain the desired hardness pattern in the metal, 
the heating cycle must be rapid—usually a matter of 
seconds. Thus, the need of exact temperature con- 
trol is unusually critical. 

In the above application, only 9 seconds are re- 
quired to permit the heat to be rapidly conducted 
through the wall section to the peripheral surface of 
each clutch ring. The operation produces negligible 
distortion, no corrective measures are required to 
bring the geometry of the part back to required tol- 
erances. The temperature responsible for the con- 
sistently uniform results hour after hour is provided 
by an electronic control. 

In heat treating, the one element which must not 
vary is surface temperature. In this case, the hard- 
ening temperature is controlled accurately by a sen- 
sitive thermopile focused on the area of the ring to be 
treated. The heat pattern provided can be seen in 
Fig. 1. The heating cycle here is both accurate and 
instantaneous. It can be so rapid that the surface 
temperature may be raised as muck as 500° F in 1 
second. 

No Rotating Action—As. shown in Fig. 2, the work 
piece in this operation is not rotated according to the 
ucual practice when flame hardening external sur- 
faces. The clutch ring is mounted on a combination 
spindle and flame head. Six series of gas ports in 
the brass burner serve to impinge the flame on the 
six internal lobes. To prevent wear, as parts are 
slid on and off, metal inserts are used. Both the 
burner and stripper are water cooled. Except for 
manual loading, the operation is automatic. 

To illustrate the flexibility of the process, O. C. 
Muehlmeyver Heat Treating Co., Rockford, IIl., is using 
the method to flame harden 36-tooth spur gears 
that have a 61-inch outside diameter and “,-inch 
face. The gears are heat treated at the rate of 800 
per 8-hour day—about 22 seconds per unit. Here 
again, the production rate is almost tripled over the 
previous method. 

In the plant of Accurate Steel Treating Co., Chi- 
‘ago, only 40 seconds are required to flame harden 
thé worm on a 2714-inch shaft. According to the 
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company, use of the Flamatic unit reduced costs about 
25 per cent. Furthermore, it eliminated two steps 
required to obtain the same results formerly—that of 
returning the part to the customer after carburizing, 
for machining case off ends, and through hardening 
and drawing the ends upon its return. 

Distortion Minimized—Besides some of the advan- 
cited Perfection Tool and Metal Heat 
Treating, Chicago, finds the mild oil quench system 
used in connection with the Cincinnati method a big 
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factor of importance in reducing distortion and elim- 
inating cracking in the work. Also, the fact various 
setups can be arranged quickly—a matter of only 
positioning the flame head and electronic control as- 


sembly—enables the concern to process some 50 dif- 
ferent parts. 

In one instance, for example, the company flame 
hardened a 13-inch spur gear with a 2-inch face in a 
matter of 1 minute and 40 seconds. Setup time for 
arrangement shown in Fig. 4, amounted roughly to 
about 1 hour. Core properties of the work were un- 
changed and distortion so negligible that no correc- 
tive operations were required. 

Exceptional combination of surface hardness with 
core toughness are provided in the fly wheel ring 
gear, Fig. 3, flame hardened to rockwell 60 in the 
plant of Automotive Gear Works Inc., Richmond, Ind. 
Typical gears flame hardened by the process are of 
SAE 1050 forging bar quality, fine grain steel in di- 
ameters ranging up to 16 inches, and )-inch face. 
On this critical job, flatness of the ring gears is held 
consistently within 0.005-inch and roundness within 
0.003-inch. 

More than 40 parts utilized in the heavy equip- 
ment produced by Unit Crane & Shovel Co., Milwau- 
kee, are selectively flame hardened by the Flamatic 
technique. Some of these are up to 16 inches diam- 
eter and are in the form of cluster gears weighing 
60 pounds. The small end of a cluster gear is hard- 
ened by the company in 4 minutes while the larger 
is processed in 6 minutes. 

Processes Multiply Diameters—Setup used by the 
Rockford Clutch Division, Borg-Warner Corp., to se- 
lectively surface harden simultaneously the spline and 
pilot end of primary takeoff drive shafts for truck and 
diesel engine gear reduction units is shown in Fig. 
6. The shaft, 9 1/16-inch long and 1!.5-inches diam- 
eter, is of SAE 4140 steel, and is processed on the 
illustrated setup at the rate of 200 per hour—heat- 
ing time being about 12 seconds per unit. The mul- 
tiple diameters are hardened to rockwell 48-52, to 
provide the internal metal pattern shown in Fig. 5. 
Distortion in this case also is negligible, and the 
flame hardened surfaces require no subsequent ma- 
chining. Other shafts of different 
diameters and length are handled 
in the setup by merely rearrang- 
ing the flame heads and their tips 
to form any desired hardness pat- 
tern, plugs being used to stop up 
the holes not required. Fig. 6 also 
shows how the individual flame tips 
are positioned to concentrate the 
desired volume of heat in the right 
areas. 


Fig. 5—Metallurgical study of 
multiple diameters hardened to 
rockwell 48-52 


Fig. 6 — Down-view of work 

holding device and flame head. 

Note how flame tips are posi- 

tioned in standard head to con- 

centrate heat on two diameters 
of work 




















SERVICING MACHINE TOOLS: Throughout all 
the years during which I have been familiar with 
problems faced by the American machine tool indus- 
try, I have been impressed by the extreme lengths 
to which members of that industry have gone in 
“servicing” their machines. There properly is a limit 
to that kind of thing. I am inclined to think that 
they have gone the limit—and then some. 


The owner of a 1918 model automobile certainly 
would no longer expect “free service” from the 
original manufacturer of that vehicle. He would 
consider himself lucky even to be able to pur- 
chase repair parts. However, I know of plenty of 
cases where owners of 1918 and much earlier vintage 
machine tools have within very recent years regis- 
tered loud complaints because nominal charges have 
been made for time and traveling expenses of serv- 
ice men called in from the factory of the builder to 
diagnose ailments due either to old age or abuse of 
these vintage machines. 

Machine tool builders are thoroughly justified in 
tightening up on this kind of thing—especially in 
view of widespread redistribution throughout industry 
of war surplus equipment which was “given the 
works” during the war and which in many cases has 
not received very considerate treatment since those 
hectic days. Owners of such equipment should feel 
fortunate indeed that interchangeable repair parts are 
available from the original builders at prices which 
in comparison to those charged for other types of 
machinery parts are extremely reasonable. 

They have no more reason to expect ‘free service” 
from those builders than they would from the builders 
of motor trucks purchased out of government surplus 
—or from any other secondary source for that matter. 


TOO BIG FOR THE DOOR: Builders of big ma- 
chine tools constantly are up against the classic 
problem of the man who builds a boat in his base- 
ment: “How can we get it out through the door?” 

In the case of the machine tool builder, this prob- 
lem not only involves the door of his own plant and 
the door of his customer's plant, but also all the tun- 
nels, bridges and other transportation bottlenecks 
between his plant and the customer's plant. Further- 
more, it involves the capacity of his foundry to pour 
the big castings and the clearances of all the equip- 
ment used to machine them. 


Sometime ago while visiting the plant of Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Corp., Rochester, N. Y., I 
was shown a huge planer-type milling machine which 
obviously was too big to go through their door or 
anyone else’s door. However, they were well aware 
of that fact and in the design of the machine had 
provided beautifully fitted dowled joints in the bed, 
table and other major members which permitted “dis- 
jointing” of this machine for shipment. 

The amount of study which had gone into the 
railway and machine tool clearances, the size of 
plant doorways and passageways, the capacity of 
handling equipment, and ways and means for staying 
within these limitations, might surprise builders of 
ordinary “skid, crate and sling’’ size machine tools. 
So also would the amount of ingenuity and skill de- 
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voted designs for disjointing and exact rejoining of 
bed and table members. 

All these things represent just a few of the many 
reasons why big machine tool building is ‘‘an indus- 
try within an industry”. Only a few companies have 
the plants, the equipment and the “know-how” to 
handle this kind of business. Through consolidations, 
the number of such companies tend to become fewer. 
They are among our most valuable national assets. 
They must be preserved. 


EXPERTS AT DISTRIBUTION: I am writing this on 
the eve of my departure for Savannah, Georgia, to 
attend the 25th spring meeting of the American Ma- 
chine Tool Distributors’ Association. This organ- 
ization, made up of important companies whose busi- 
ness it is to sell what many of the important ma- 
chine tool builders manufacture—and in various 
other ways to act as go-betweens from builders to 
users—is one of growing influence in the American 
industrial system. 

Entrepreneurs of this kind have existed almost as 
long as the machine tool industry has existed. Some 
of the early ones became extremely powerful because 
of the inside track which they held in certain fields 
such as the railway industry. Failure to recognize 
the growing importance of newer fields of activity 
the automobile business in particular—lead to the 
decline and eventual disappearance of several once 
famous machine tool selling companies. 

Machine tool distributors today are far less in- 
clined to have their eggs all in one basket. Neither 
do they depend, as they once did, on the personal in- 
fluence of certain individuals with certain companies. 
As long as that sort of thing prevailed, the whole 
structure rested on a shaky foundation which could 
be swept away almost overnight by technological 
and personnel changes. 

I know of no group of men today who are out in 
the front lines of American industry, who are any 
more alert to the ever-changing pattern of American 
industry and to the significance of the changes to 
those who design and build metalworking equipment, 
than are the members of AMTDA. I am confident 
that I will return from Savannah with the feeling 
that through association with these men I will have 
had the equivalent of a look into the future of the 
machine tool industry—not only its economic future 
but also its engineering future both in design and 
in tooling. 
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Since 1860 the size of bessemer converters has been increased, various 

mechanical control means have been proposed and tried, and efficiency 

of the process has been increased through a more thorough understanding 
of the thermochemical reactions which take place in the converter 


Fig. 1—Bessemer convertor in operation 
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C ONVERTING molten pig iron to steel by blowing 


air through it was conceived in the minds of two 
men almost simultaneously. Working independently 
and separated by an ocean, Sir Henry Bessemer, an 
Englishman, and William Kelly, an American of Eddy- 
ville, Ky., concurrently developed the steelmaking 
method that today bears Bessemer’s name. Bessemer 
patented a form of converter in England in December, 
1855. Kelly’s first patent was issued in 1857, but the 
United States patent office, in granting the patent, al- 
lowed Kelly’s claim of priority. A third individual, 
M. Galy-Cazalet, a Frenchman, after hearing of Bes- 
semer’s experiments, claimed that he and not Bes- 
semer was the true inventor of the process. Galy- 
Cazalet’s patents did refer to a process of refining 
molten iron by passing steam through the bath, but 
none mentioned an air blast, the distinctive feature 
of the bessemer process. 


Kelly originally regarded his discovery as a refine- 
ment of the puddling process and expected the charge 
to finish in a spongy mass as wrought iron. Bes- 
semer probably realized the true significance of his 
invention, but in spite of the success of his early 
experiments, he encountered difficulty in getting the 
blows hot enough, and the steel also turned out to be 
decidedly red-short. Bessemer was compelled to gran- 
ulate his product in water and remelt it in crucibles, 
which was economically impractical. These difficul- 
ties were finally overcome with aid from two sources. 
In 1856, Robert Mushet in England discovered the 
beneficial effect of manganese, through the use of 
spiegeleisen in the converter. About a year later, at 
Edske, Sweden, G. F. Goransson found that reduc- 
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Fig. 2—Pouring molten iron into a hot metal mixer 


ing the blast pressure and increasing the tuyere area 
made it less difficult to maintain a sufficiently high 
bath temperature. 

The bessemer process was early put into success- 
ful operation in Sweden, largely because of the favor- 
able character of native ores.. ;Wherever the process 
was introduced an attempt was first made to use 
metal direct from a blast furnace, but practically 
everywhere but in Sweden this attempt was soon 
abandoned because of the fluctuation in composition 
of blast furnace iron. Cupolas were a necessary part 
of nearly every bessemer plant outside of Sweden 
until hot metal mixers were invented. 

Sir Henry Bessemer’s early experiments were so 
exhaustive that, although numerous modifications 
have been suggested and tried for special purposes, 
the tonnage production of bessemer steel is still car- 
ried on in a manner almost identical with that of the 
discoverer. Since 1860 the size of converter units 
has been increased, various mechanical control means 
have been proposed and tried, and efficiency of the 
process has been increased thrqugh a more thorough 
understanding of the thermochemical reactions which 
take place in the converter. 

In the United States, Abram Hewitt erected an ex- 
perimental converter in New Jersey about two months 
after Bessemer’s announcement of his discovery. This 
was the first experimental bessemer converter in this 
country, as Kelly’s converters, built as early as 1851, 
did not deliver the charge in a liquid condition, but 
as a spongy ball of iron. It was not until 1862, how- 
ever, that attempts to manufacture on a commercial 
scale were made. 
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A modern bessemer converter is a cylindrical, some- 
what egg-shaped container with a closed, flat end, 
designated as the bottom and a tapered end with an 
opening called the nose. Overall size varies with the 
converter’s capacity, expressed in terms of the tons 
of material charged or the tons of blown metal pro- 
duced from the charge, with the latter used most com- 
monly. A twenty-five (25) ton capacity converter 
has an effective inside bottom area of approximately 
63 square feet with an inside diameter of about 9 feet. 
The outside diameter is about 3 feet greater, the dif- 
ference being the thicknesses of the shell and lining. 
Converter design varies considerably from plant to 
plant depending on size heats produced, methods of 
charging and removing metal from the converter, 
blowing practices, plant layout, and many other op- 
erational differences. 

The converter consists of three distinct sections. 
The body is a heavy steel shell composed of plates 
riveted together. The tapered upper end called the 
“nose” is usually a casting which is bolted to the 
upper end. Adjoining the converter body is the bot- 
tom proper which contains the tuyeres, a series of 
clay cylinders through which air is blown into the 
converter, a tuyere plate which forms the upper side 
of the wind box, which is a hollow space at the ex- 
treme bottom of the converter, that is connected to a 
blast pipe which provides the air supply. 

The entire converter is keyed near the center to a 
cast trunnion ring which extends around its circum- 
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ference and is supported by two heavy trunnion 
stands. One of the trunnions is hollow and is con- 
nected to the wind box at the bottom of the con- 
verter by means of a goose neck pipe, through which 
air blast is carried to the tuyeres and then into the 
converter proper. The other trunnion is attached to 
a large ring gear which in turn connects with a motor 
drive or hydraulic ratchet mechanism which revolves 
the converter. 

Both body and nose of an acid converter are lined 
with large pieces of high silica stone, either of a 
variety called mica-schist or white sandstone. Con- 
verter areas which are subjected to the greatest ero- 
sion receive the closest attention with respect to both 
variety and thickness of material used at these points. 
Lining thickness may vary from approximately 12 to 
24 inches, depending on the degree of erosion to 
which it will be subject in operation. After the lin- 
ing is completed it is thoroughly dried by means of a 
oil, tar or gas flame. In practice it is often possible 
to patch or replace portions of the lining without 
completely removing the old lining. In some in- 
stances the lining is covered with a veneer coating 
at rather frequent intervals, thus eliminating, for ex- 
tended intervals, the necessity for removing the old 
lining completely. When a converter requires re- 
lining, it is taken out of operation, the bottom de- 


Fig. 3—Molten iron from blast furnace flowing 
into mixer type (“submarine”) hot metal car 
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tached and relining performed without moving the 
converter, or in many plants the entire unit can be 
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relocated on a spare converter stand and replaced by 
a newly relined shell. Removal and replacement can 
be performed in a few hours and thus operational de- 
lays are comparatively brief. This spare converter 
stand is similar to a production stand, except that no 
provision for blast supply is required. 

The converter bottom, containing the tuyeres for 
air blast entry, requires more frequent attention than 
other portions of the lining, since turbulence of metal 
results from the entry of the blast, chemical erosion 
occurs, and the weight of the charge is supported by 
it during blowing. Method of bottom attachment to 
the converter by T-headed key bolts makes its re- 
moval and replacement easy and rapid. Converter 
plants usually maintain a unit designated solely for 





Fig. 4—-Iron cupola furnace and two bessemer con- 
verters which it services 


the preparation of bottoms, separated from actual 
converter operation. This bottom house contains suf- 
ficient equipment to furnish a necessary number of 
newly relined bottoms to insure continuous operation. 
The number and size of tuyeres contained in a bot- 
tom vary with converter size and operational differ- 
ences; with 25 ton converters they are generally 36 
inches long, 6% inches in diameter, with either ten 
'5-inch holes or seven 5,-inch holes running through- 
out their length. They are usually 35 in number and 
are arranged concentrically in circles in the bottom, 
permitting passage of air blast from the wind box 
into the converter. Tuyeres are supported by the 
tuyere plate and reinforced throughout their length 
by a mixture of tile brick and mortar composed of a 
highly siliceous ganister with a bonding clay, ground 
and with water added. The mixture can either be 
wet poured like concrete around the tuyeres or 
rammed into place in a plastic or semidry condition. 
The bottom is then placed in a gas fired oven and 
subjected to a temperature that will completely dry 
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the mortar. This requires 24 to 48 hours. The bot- 
tom is then available for use as required. Bottom 
life varies considerably, but generally averages be- 
tween 30 to 40 heats. During the life of a bottom, 
the wind box cover plate can be removed when nec- 
essary for inspection of tuyeres that have been pre- 
maturely destroyed. In the event that undue erosion 
of a tuyere has occurred, it is then possible to cover 
it, prohibiting any passage of air. In this fashion, 
successive tuyeres may be taken out of service, con- 
tinuing with the useful ones until the entire bottom 
has eroded to the danger point, or insufficient blast 
is being provided for the blowing opertion. 


Air blast is supplied to the converter in operation 
within a range of pressures from the minimum re- 
quired to keep the molten converter contents from 
going back into the tuyeres and wind box to the 
maximum that can be used without causing excessive 
ejection of material from the converter mouth. For 
a 25-ton capacity converter this range is roughly 
from 20 to 30 psi. An average blast volume may 
amount to 35,000 cubic feet per minute. Steam or 
electrically driven turbines are used to develop the 
air blast. Ideally one turbine is provided for each 
converter in: operation, with blast lines so arranged 
that interconnections can be made with other operat- 
ing units in the event of failures or cessation of 
turbine operation during its repair. Proximity of 
turbines to the converters is necessary to minimize 
pressure drop and leakage in blast mains, and to 
maintain contact between turbine and converter oper- 
ators. Blast lines leading to the converter trunnion 
are equipped with valves under the control of the 
converter operator. Blast pressure and volume gages 
measuring these values at some point adjacent to 
the converter are an essential part of the system. 
Provision is made for the injection of steam into the 
converter blast to serve as a coolant in regulating 
temperature of the molten metal. Provisions have 
also been made at times for injection of other ma- 
terials into the converter using the air blast as a car- 
rier, however, generally on an experimental basis. 
Inert gases to dilute the air and impede the rate of 
oxidation for control purposes, oxygen to increase 
oxidation rates and decrease blowing time, and 
powdered materials to serve various functions all have 
been used in special instances or for experimental 
purposes. 


The hot metal mixer, a reservoir from which the 
converting mill draws its supply of iron, is used in 
almost all plants which have molten blast furnace 
iron available for use. Mixer design and capacity 
are dictated to a great extent by plant layout, operat- 
ing rate, and the amount of production. Design 
varies from plant to plant. The mixer shell is made 
up of heavy steel plates riveted together. Provision is 
made for openings at either end, one to receive iron 
from the blast furnace iron ladle and the other to 
deliver iron to the converter charging ladle or spout. 
Some mixers are charged from the top rather than 
the end. The mixer is lined with siliceous stone, 
similar to that used in the converter itself, or with 
various types of refractory brick, and is supported 
by rockers or roller bearings in such a fashion that 
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1, 4, 6 Frame Parts: Head, Mov- 
ing Platen, and Base. 


2, 3 Electric Hot Plates for tem- 
peratures to 600°F. 

5 Hydraulic Cylinder Unit 
Base for operation at 
16,000 psi. 

7, 8 Steam Hot Plates for inter- 
mittent use with steam to 
200 Ibs. and cold water. 
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Meehanite Casting 


RED S. Carver, Inc., New York, N. Y., PR Aa of the Carver Laboratory 

Press illustrated make extensive use of Meehanite castings in the construction of 
their various press units. The castings are indicated, and quickly reveal the superior 
engineering properties which must be provided in order to meet the design speci- 
fications. 

Note the hydraulic cylinder unit which is designed for repeated operations at 
16,000 psi. Note also the electric hot plates which must maintain their dimensional 
stability after repeated submission to temperatures up to 600° F. 

These units were designed for and have been built with Meehanite 
many years, and thousands of them are giving trouble-free service all over the world. 
This is another example of the proper combination of good design plus the specification 
of Meehanite castings for better components, providing regularly the correct combi- 
nation of engineering properties. 

We have a Bulletin 30 entitled ‘““Meehanite Means Better Castings” 
a series of similar production and specification problems solved through the use of 


castings for 


which describes 


Meehanite castings. For a copy write to any of the foundries listed. 
MEEHANITE FOUNDRIES 
American Brake Shoe Co._- Mahwah, New Jersey Koehving Co. __ _..Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
The American es Machinery Co. Rochester, New York —Lincoin Foundry Corp. Los Angeles, California 
Atlas Foundry Co._. _.Detroit, Michigan The Henry Perkins Co. Bridgewater, Massachusetts 


= Buffalo, New York 
__.Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
. Dover, Chio 
: Indianapolis, fadiana 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


Pohiman Foundry Co., Inc. : 
Rosedaic Foundry & Machine Co. 
Ross-Meehan Foundries 
Shenango-Penn Mold Co. 

Sonith Industries, Inc. io 
Standard Foundry Co... __- 


St. Louis, Missouri 

_trvington, New Jersey 

_Bethayres, Pennsylvania 
__...Birmingham, Alabama 

Mt. Vernon, Ohio and Grove City, Pa. 
.Portiand, Oregon 


Banner Iron Works. SERS 
Barnett Foundry & Machine Co. 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Continental Gin Co... --_____-- 
The Cooper-Bessemer Corp.__ 
Crawford & Doherty Foundry Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co.,{me....______- Ansonia, Connecticut © The Stearns-Roge: Manutacturing Co... Denver, Colorado 
Florence Pipe Foundry & Machine Co. _..Flovence, New Jersey Traylor Engineering & Mig. Co... _- _....Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Fulton Foundry & Machine Co., Inc... ...Cleveland, Ohio 'U. S. Challenge Co. _ Centerville, lowa and Batavia, lilinois 
General Foundry & Manufacturing Ce. ...Flint, Michigan Valley tron Works, Inc. __.$t. Paul, Minnesota 
Greenlee Foundry Co._- ...Chicago, Illinois + Vulean Foundry Co... __- __ Oakland, California 
The Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. ..-Hamilton, Ohio Warren Foundry & Pipe Cor por ration Phillipsburg, New Jersey 
Johnstone Foundries, !mc........__- Grove City, Pennsylvania E. Long Ltd... : _. Orillia, Ontario 
Kanawha Manufacturing Co..__. Charleston, West Virginia  Otis-Fensom Elevator Co., Lid. Hamilton, Ontario 
“This advertisement sponsored by foundries listed above.” 
NEV ROCHELLE, N.Y. 
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it can be tilted to deliver iron. The tilting mechan- 
ism is under close control so that iron can be weighed 
out accurately by scales on which the receiving ladle 
is placed. Capacity of mixers may vary from 200 to 
00 tons, to larger units holding 1500 to 2000 tons. 
Since storage of iron for extended periods may be 
necessary with intermittent operations, provision may 
be made for heating by gas jets or other types of 
fuel. The term “active mixer” describes a type de- 
signed to perform some preliminary chemical treat- 
ment of blast furnace iron, such as the removal of 
silicon or sulphur. Arrangements are sometimes made 
to skim nonmetallic materials from the iron as it is 
poured into or from the mixer. 

The use of relatively small capacity iron ladles 
for transportation of molten metal and the hot metal 
mixer has been replaced in one instance by mixer 
type iron ladles. These units, termed “submarine” 
or “torpedo” ladles because of their design, have 
sufficient capacity to contain and transport the 
major portion of a single cast of iron. Each ladle is 
equipped with a tilting mechanism which permits 
direct withdrawal of iron as required at the con- 

‘ verting mill. 

In small plants that do not have blast furnace 
facilities and are required to depend in whole or 
part on pig iron for their iron supply, provision for 
melting the converter charge is necessary. This oper- 
ation is performed in a cupola, a unit designed speci- 
fically for this purpose, somewhat resembling a blast 
furnace. Solid materials are charged into the top of 
the cupola stack and subjected to the heat of burners 
and air blast injected at points near the bottom. The 
liquid flows down as melting proceeds and accumu- 
lates at the bottom, to be withdrawn as required. 
The cupola charge may be composed of both pig iron 
and selected types of scrap to produce the type metal 
most suitable for the blowing operation. 

In larger converters particularly, huge quantities 
of steel scrap are used in the charge in addition to 





Fig. 5—Train of ingot molds and stools used for 
| the casting of bessemer steel ingots 








molten metal to compensate for normal variations in 
metal temperature. Other iron bearing materials 
such as pig iron, iron ore or scale are also used, but 
steel scrap is the most popular coolant. Provisions 
for handling this material include standard gage rail- 
road tracks to a point convenient for unloading, crane 
capacity, and storage bins. The scrap addition may 
be made to the converter in several ways, depending 
upon plant layout and equipment available. In one 
plant, scrap is loaded into buggies containing ap- 
proximately 3000 pounds and transported by elevator 
to a platform level several feet above and adjacent 
to the converter nose where the converter is in a 
vertical position. Movable chutes may be rotated to 
a position that permits scrap to be charged in any 
quantity desired directly into the converter after 
blowing has commenced. 

Ferroalloys and other materials used in the produc- 
tion of bessemer ingots such as sulphur or copper 
also necessitate storage and handling facilities. Such 
materials are usually added to the ladle as the con- 
verter is emptied and are usually stored on the con- 
verter floor, a platform erected at the trunnion level 
which is required for many other purposes in serv- 
icing converters. Additions are frequently made to 
the ladle from this level, either manually or by means 
of bins provided with scales and chutes. In some cases 
materials such as ferromanganese are heated or 
melted in small furnaces specially designed for this 
purpose before the addition is made. Stone and 
mortar used in relining converters must be stored 
in quantity and available for use. The advantage of 
a spare relining converter stand separated from 
operating converter is evident in this respect. 

Supplies of ganister mud, stone and other ma- 
terials used in servicing converters without taking 
them out of operation are made available for use. 
The converter nose, and the juncture between the bot- 
tom and the converter, frequently require the applica- 
tion of these materials. 

Disposal of refuse from the converter operation 
requires a systematic and extensive handling system. 
Slag resulting from the blowing operation presents 
the greatest problem, since its weight from an in- 
dividual blow may amount to several thousand pounds. 
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@ Now, you can get the complete story 
on the value of filtering oils and coolants in 
metal working operations such as cutting, 
grinding, honing, boring, quenching, etc. 
These four booklets tell you: 

1. The tremendous dollar savings in 
man hours, lower operating costs—better 
production. 

2. How to solve problems of Dermatitis, 
excessive rejects, coolant disposal, machine 
downtime. 

3. How to do it—the right methods and 
equipment to handle any problem from 
1 to 500 machine tools. 

Don't miss this opportunity to get up 
to date on one of the most important subjects 
in the metal working business—fill in the 
attached coupon and mail it today. 


HONAN-CRANE CORPORATION 
640 Superior Street, Lebanon, Indiana 


A Subsidiory of HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail the four folders 


on filtering metal working oils and coolants! 
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Containing appreciable percentages of iron oxide and 
manganous oxide, this slag is often recharged into 
the blast furnace to recover the iron and manganese 
contained. In normal operations 3 to 5 per cent of 
the converter charge may be ejected from the mouth 
of the converter during blowing. This material is in 
the form of metal, slag and iron oxide. Since ejected 
refuse is high in iron content, a large portion may be 
recharged to the converter, thus recovering this loss 
to some extent. 

Facilities for relining converter bottoms are gen- 
erally kept separate from the converting mill proper. 
This unit includes unloading and storage facilities 
for the tuyeres, tile and mortar materials used in the 
construction of the bottom, crane capacity, grinding 
and mixing machines for the preparation of mortar, 
dig-out racks for removing and disposing of used bot- 
tom linings, drying ovens with fuel systems, stacks 
to carry off moisture, furnace temperature controls, 
and the bottom storage and transportation systems 
necessary to supply the converting mill with bottoms 
as operations require. 

The converting mill plan determines the number 
and type of cranes that are used. Where mill layout 
requires the charging of converters by means of a 
crane, it is of utmost importance that a sufficient 
number (generally more than one per unit) of proper 
design are installed. Such cranes are subjected to 
the roughest treatment known in industry. Rugged- 
ness, speed, and protection from heat and dirt are 
among their essential requirements. In addition to 
charging materials into the converters, they may also 
be required to change converters, lift replacement 
parts during major repairs to the driving machinery, 
transport patching materials and alloys, func- 
tion in disposing of refuse in addition to numer- 
ous other duties. Cranes are generally of the over- 
head type supported by overhead crane railways, al- 
though plants that do not employ crane charging 
often use gantry type or jib type cranes to perform 
other lifting chores. Additional crane capacity may 
be required in the teeming operation if bessemer 
ingots are produced. This may be performed by sup- 
porting teeming ladles with overhead cranes or by 
the use of revolving cranes or screw type hoists. 

All converting mills include a centrally located 
point in which as many as possible of the entire con- 
verting mill controls are centered. Mill operators are 
stationed at this point and smooth operation requires 


that all mill functions either be controlled directly 
by them or indirectly by signal systems. The operat- 
ing pulpit is preferably located slightly above the 
converter charging level and in a place offering maxi- 
mum visibility and comfort for personnel. From this 
point, the operator controls converter movement, air 
and steam blast, converter and ladle additions, opera- 
tion of air blast turbines, iron mixers, safety signal 
systems, and all other operating functions that may 
be subjected conveniently to a central control. Opera- 
tional records are also kept at this point. 

Ladles suited to converter capacity are maintained 
in sufficient number to support operations. Converter 
charging ladle and ladles used in handling blown 
metal for duplex open hearth operations are lined with 
a suitable type of brick and equipped with a lip for 
pouring molten iron into the converter or blown metal 
into the open hearth furnace. Ladles for the teeming 
of bessemer ingots are equipped with a bottom nozzle 
to permit flow of metal as the ladle passes over each 
successive mold. Provisions for relining and drying 
ladles and making of stopper rods must be made. 

Production of bessemer ingots requires a large 
supply of ingot molds and stools for continuous oper- 
ation, with ingot buggies and a railroad system for 
transportation. Molds must be sufficient in number 
to permit their rotation through teeming, ingot 
stripping, cooling, cleaning, and mold coating opera- 
tions. Type of product produced by the plant deter- 
mines the type of molds required, however, many 
bessemer ingot plants produce a full variety of steel 
grades and use all or most of the popular mold sizes 
and types including bottle top, open top, big end up, 
big end down, hot tops, ete. Water spray systems for 
mold cooling sometimes are necessary to maintain 
mold rotation and avoid the use of excessively hot 
molds. Popular coatings for the interior walls of 
ingot molds before teeming include liquid tar, liquid 
or powdered pitch, graphite, salt, and many other 
materials designed to minimize the attachment of 
metal to the mold wall. These materials are applied 
by dipping the mold in the material or by spraying or 
brushing the coating onto the mold. 

Platforms erected at the level of the top of the 
ingot molds provide working space for teeming crews 
and serve as a storage space for various materials 
used in the teeming operation. Mold caps and keys 
for bottle top molds, test molds and ladle test spoons, 
oxygen systems for use in burning scrap that may 
result from spills, materials for mold additions, such 
as aluminum, plates or caps for rimmed ingots, etc. 

(To be continued ) 

















Radio-Telephone Controls 


Plant Railroad System 


Voice of WGDG, Granite City, Il., 
belongs to Granite City Steel Co., and 
is used to control railroad movement 
within the plant area. Installation of 
this radio-telephone communications 
system is expected to save both time 
and money and provide a more effici- 
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ent railroad service to every operating 
department in the plant area. 

Company operates four loccmotives 
to service its mills, hauling more 
than 1 million tons of material an- 
nually. A dispatcher in the yard- 
master’s office can call one or more 
engines and relay instructions at any 
time of the day or night. Engineers 
can call into the yardmaster's office 
or can contact each other. 


A special channel or frequency has 
been assigned to the company by the 
federal communications commission. 
Operation is on ultra-high frequency 
of 154.49 megacycles. The fixed sta- 
tion in the yardmaster’s office has a 
power of 50 w and mobile units, in- 
cluding a transmitter and receiver, 
have a power of 30 w and are in- 
stalled in each of the four locomotives 
which has its own number suffix. 
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Blast furnace gas 
cleaning equipment is 
serviced in a few hours 
without interrupting 
operation of vessel or 
slacking of blast. Tech- 
nique affords fast, ef- 
ficient and economical 
means of removing 
scale and sludge from 
wet and dry units 


Chemical 
Process 
Simplifies 


PRODUCTION demands now being 
made upon the steel industry have 
placed operational personnel in a 
particularly exacting position. Blast 
furnaces and all associated equip- 
ment are being operated at greater 
than design capacities and this cre- 
ates added maintenance costs. 

In the case of blast furnace gas 
washers and electrical precipitators, 
unit downtime is an extremely im- 
portant factor. These units usually 
cannot be by-passed successfully for 
any period of time and therefore 
continued operation of the furnace 
is largely dependent on their avail- 
ability. Moreover blast furnace 


stoves depend on a constant flow of 


clean gas. Therefore, it is impera- 
tive that both washers and precipi- 
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Fig. 1—Process of chemical cleaning operation is indicated decrease 
in pressure drop through scrubber 


Fig. 2—Gas washer serving No. 1 blast furnace, National Tube Co 
Lorain, O., being cleaned while in operation 


leaning of Gas Washers 


AND PRECIPITATORS 


~ 


By J. M. HOWELL 


Development Engineer 
Dowell Inc 
Cleveland 


tators operate at maximum effi- 
ciency and without costly shutdowns 

In consideration of wet washers it 
is obvious that plugging up of the 
tile or whatever scrubbing medium 
is used causes back pressure on the 
furnace resulting in decreased iron 
production and increased blowing 
costs. Continued operation of a 
washer with a high pressure differ- 
ential costs hundreds of dollars per 
day. Operators formerly were prone 
to operate washers at excessive pres- 
sure drops because the production 
loss would be less than the loss in- 


curred by removing the unit from 
service for cleaning. 

The problem of cleaning gas wash- 
ers now has been relegated to a mi- 
nor role by the new Dowell process 
Washers are being cleaned while i! 
service, without any wind reduction 
on the furnace and in a matter of 
a few hours. Pressure drops of 28 
to 30 inches water column have beer 
reduced to 5 and 6 inches in a 
short period of time. In one case 
high-top pressure operation, a pres- 
sure differential of 140 inches water 
column was incurred across th 


] 


washer. The washer was Dowell- 
serviced and the differential reduced 
to the normal 26 inches water col- 
umn in 3 hours and 10 minutes with- 
out disturbing the furnace operation 
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chemical treatment 
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To prepare a washer for service it 
is only necessary to provide a 2- 
inch connection on the service water 
inlet. Any plugged sprays should be 
opened before treatment. The _ sol- 
vent truck pump discharge is piped 
solidly to the 2-inch connection on 
the service water inlet. Concentrated 
solvent is pumped into the normal 
water flow at a rate calculated to 
give a dilute solvent for spraying 
through the washer. It is possible 
to clean selectively any part of the 
washer by closing off certain of the 
spray rings and forcing solvent to 
the desired sections. 


Careful control of the solvent con- 
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centration is maintained by frequent 
titrations of the fluid discharge from 
the seal pipe. The strength of the 
solvent being discharged is low so 
that waste is kept at a minimum. 
Almost immediately after beginning 
the treatment, manometer’ checks 
will show the pressure differential 
being reduced. Amounts of solvent 
required are estimated according to 
the type of washer and the degree 
of pressure drop. An average for ali 
washers cleaned to date has been 
about 4000 gallons of concentrated 
solvent. When diluted with the serv- 
ice water this amounts to about 
60,000 gallons being sprayed through 


Fig. 5—Hookup 


of special circulating pump on 
precipitator floor 


the unit. The average treatment time 
has been 4 hours. 

On a Brassert washer operating 
with a 23 inches water column pres- 
sure drop while scrubbing 80,000 
cubic feet per minute of blast fur- 
nace gas, the furnace top pressure 
was recorded at 60 inches water 
column. This unit was packed with 
four tiers of spiral-type ceramic 
tile. Mercury manometer readings 
were taken across each bank of tile 
and proved that the obstructions 
were in the tile and not in the gas 
inlet. 

Treatment was started at 9 am. 
Fig. 1 shows by graph the reduction 
of pressure, elapsed time and volume 
of concentrated solvent used. At 9:30 
the pressure differential had dropped 
to 13 inches water column and by 
11 a.m. was back to the normal 7 
inches. Furnace top pressure had 
also returned to 40 inches water 
column. 

Careful manometer readings were 
made across each bank of tile for 
the ensuing two weeks and no in- 
crease in pressure differentials was 
noted even though furnace wind was 
75,000 cubic feet per minute at times. 

Unfortunately, a breakout  oc- 
curred shortly afterward and _ the 
furnace was down for a short time. 
However, this incident presented the 
first opportunity available to exam- 
ine visually a washer of this type 
following chemical treatment. Upon 
inspection the upper three tiers of 
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tile were found to be perfectly clean. 
The lower bank showed a slight de- 
sit adhering to the surfaces of the 
e which apparently had been de- 
posited from operations after treat- 
ent. 
This particular unit now has been 
operation for about one year and 
the pressure differential has risen 
gradually until it is now 15 inches 
column. The _ operator, not 
vishing to continue at any greater 


vater 


pressure drop, has ordered another 


treatment. 

Wet washer equipment in the Lo- 
rain Works of the National Tube Co. 
consists of three tile washers for 
cach furnace. These washers are con- 
siderably smaller than the 75,000 unit 
previously discussed but their com- 
bined capacity is 85,000 X 1.37 or 
116,450 cubic feet per minute. All 
three washers were operating at dif- 
ferentials of 24 to 26 inches water 
olumn. The north washer on fur- 
nace No. 4 had just previously been 
nanually cleaned and was operating 


with a 6.8-inch water column pres- 
sure drop. This manual cleaning had 
required three days time and 768 
manhours. Furnace wind was _ re- 
duced about 15 per cent during the 
cleaning operation since there were 
only two washers in service for the 
furnaces. 

The other two washers were Dow- 
ell-serviced simultaneously, while in 
operation, the job being completed 
in 4 hours. Final differential read- 
ings on the middle and south wash- 
ers were 5.6 and 6 inches water col- 
umn respectively. Since this treat- 
ment 30 washers have been cleaned 
by this process. 

Cleaning of electrostatic precipi- 
tators has long been a burden to 
blast furnacemen. Mechanical meth- 
ods of cleaning ponds, weirs and 
tubes have been long, tedious proc- 
esses, and, at best, could not be con- 
sidered as efficient. Tube and weir 
life has been far too short due to 
the pit corrosion often experienced 
in precipitator operation. This cor- 











impaired weld strength. 








SPEEDY STUDDING: Up to four studs per minute are permanently af- 
fixed to this large petroleum dewaxing cylinder through use of this cradle 
fixture for semiautomatic studwelding. 
sion, General American Transportation Corp., to be used with a Nelson 
studwelding gun, the carriage indexes along the fixture track and the 
welding cycle, initiated by a pull on the gun’s trigger, is automatically 
controlled to localize heating effect of the weld while guaranteeing un- 
After studwelding, a milling head is mounted 
on the track to finish off stud heads to close tolerance. 
of a row, cylinder is revolved for the next row of studs 


Designed by Plate Welding Divi- 


Upon completion 
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rosion can be attributed in the main 
to the iron oxide and calcareous de- 
posits adhering to the inner surfaces 
of the tube. Most mechanical meth- 
ods of tube cleaning do not remove 
these deposits from the pits and 
thus do not arrest the active cor- 
rosion. 

The technique of cleaning precipi- 
tators as developed by Dowell now 
affords the operator a fast, efficient 
and economical method of removing 
scales and sludge. Complete 2-secti: 
precipitators can be cleaned in le: 
than 12 hours, using the followin 
method: 


Preparation for Treatment 


1. Weld 3-inch connection to drain 
line just below vortex of the cone 

2. Make 3-inch connection on serv- 
ice water inlet. 

3. Section being cleaned must be 
removed from service, purged and 
opened. 

4. Steam, water and solvent con- 
nections must be made to mixer and 
heater, as shown in Fig. 3. 


Procedure for Treatment 


1. Close all pond drains and unit 
drains. 

2. Concentrated solvent is pumped 
from solvent trucks to mixer on pre- 
cipitator floor where it is blended 
with water to a 10 per cent solution 
This solution is allowed to proceed 
through the flow meters, into the 
ponds, and down the tubes into the 
bottom cone of the precipitator. 

3. As soon as 3000 gallons of 10 
per cent solvent have been pumped 
in, the solvent pump on the truck is 
shut down. The skid-mounted pump 
located on the precipitator floor then 
is started and circulation maintained 
to all ponds in the section. After 
circulation is established steam is 
injected into the acid stream to 
maintain a temperature of 140° F 
As the solvent is circulated through 
the ponds and down the tubes it dis- 
solves and disintegrates the adhering 
ceale and sludge deposits. 

4. When the solvent concentration 
has dropped below 3 per cent, circu- 
lation is stopped and the spent sol- 
vent is drained from the unit. At 
this point the ponds, weirs and tubes 
are given a vigorous hosing with 
water to remove softened materia! 

5. Then 3000 gallons of 5 per cent 
solvent is pumped to the precipitato: 
and circulation established again 
After a short period of circulation 
the acid concentration will begin to 
level off indicating that the deposits 
have been removed. When the, con- 
centration remains consistent for a 
period of 15 minutes the precipita- 
tor is again drained and flushed. The 
average time for cleaning one sec- 
tion of a precipitator has been 4 
hours. Cleanliness of tubes and weirs 
has been 90 to 100 per cent. 


This unit was a one section preci- 
pitator located in the Campbell 
Works of the Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. It contained 340 eight-inch 
tubes with stainless steel wires. An- 
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— ther precipitator was put in serv- in order to reveal all defects and is located in a manner to cause a 
in ; ; i 
mene ce Whie this one was removed tor corroded areas so that they could greater volume of molten metal to be 
e- . 7 : . 
fa cleaning. The treatment was started be replaced immediately. The opera- impelled into one chamber than the 
"Taces ‘ . ’ ‘ i vais : 
iaath at 9:30 a.m. Oct. 20, 1948 using the tors estimated three days to clean a other. This raises the molten metal 
eth- = : 
as procedure just described. Four alter- section manually. The clean gas re- level in the one chamber and at the 
, ove . ; : ‘ ‘ P 
ina nate ponds circulated at a time and quirement was so high that only one same time lowering the level in the 
€ P P ‘ , x . 
cor while this was being done, the pri- section could be removed from serv- other chamber. 
mary four were being hosed. ice at a time. Every 60 seconds when the power 
ecipi- At 1:00 p.m. the solvent concen- All four of these sections were is cut off, the higher level subsides, 
now tration had leveled off at 3.4 per cleaned in an average time of 3 and the molten metal flows to the 
icient cent. Circulation was continued un- hours and 45 minutes per section. other chamber until the same level 
ovine til 1:20. The unit then was drained The downtime saved was approxi- exists in both. When the current is 
alion and thoroughly flushed with water. mately 177 hours. The savings in restored, the molten metal is forced 
le: Inspection revealed all weirs and manhours approached 1100. in the opposite direction, again caus- 
tia, ponds to be 100 per cent clean. A ing a higher level in one chamber 
few tubes had narrow streaks of From paper presented at annual winter than the other. 
7 x a - ‘ : meeting of the Eastern States Blast Furnace 
scale down their sides, indicating the and Coke Oven Association, Pittsburgh, Feb Furnace control equipment auto- 
weirs on those tubes were not level. matically interrupts the power once 
: This scale, however, was soft and a minute, allowing “channel flushing” 
eng could be washed off easily with high- Furnace Channel Flushin to take place twice a minute, once 
el pressure water. The streaks made it Q in each direction. The flushing that 
: a relatively simple matter for the - - : ‘curs whe . rer is interrupte 
eae a ie z Provides Fluxing Action occurs when the power is interrupted 
— operator to correct the weir posi- is the more important of the two 
and tions. Complete cleaning of this unit System of channel! flushing, devel- flushings, as impurities and dross are 
was accomplished in 4 hours. oped by Fisher Furnace Division of released from the magnetic field 
con- Operators of these four sections of Lindberg Engineering Co., Chicago, surrounding the channels that connect 
and precipitators at another plant were serves to keep channels between the the two chambers. The constant 
well aware of the corroded condition 2-chambers of Lindberg-Fisher induc- flushing, stirring and mixing action is 
of the weirs and pond walls. How- tion melting furnaces clean and free said to insure metal of uniform an- 
R ever, time was important and it was of slag or oxide accumulations. Pri- alysis and also cause a_ beneficial 
1 . 7 P s = me m . . ° . 
_ decided to Dowell-service these units mary coil of the furnace transformer fluxing action. 
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ion Fig. 1—Loading end of continuous welding Fig. 2—Chain drive used to move shells at 
cu- mill proper welding speed. Photos courtesy 
301- Linde Air Products Co. 
At 
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Des Various Tank Diameters ee =e 
ith joining the shells are made by the Unionmelt weld- 
ial ing process. Welds penetrate completely and are 
ant Us ZY, / rf O L d made without spatter. Very little operator skill is 
tor C72 72C required to operate the machine. Cylindrical shells 
in ; ; 
on are merely fed into the welding mill by the work- 
Oo REGULATION of the welding current and the air er. A pneumatic ram then forces each section 
t I 
its pressure are the only adjustments necessary on a against the preceding one, and a chain drive 
al semicontinuous seam welding machine created by moves the shells at welding speed beneath the 
a . Sond 
*s Southern Heater Co., Compton, Calif., for joining welding head. A water-cooled copper shoe under 
he hot water tanks of various diameters in its plant. the welding zone backs up the completely pene- 
& I I y | 
C~ Flexibility of the unit is such that small lots of trated welds. Because shells are fed through the 
brn various diameters are processed without shutting mill on the lower flanges of an I-beam support, | 
me down the machine to adjust for each size tank. shells from 8 to 48 inches diameter can be han- 
nj For example, shells from 14 gage to ;-inch thick dled by the same fixture. Accompanying illustra- 
ol are welded in any succession, the unit being ca- tions show both the loading end of the continuous 
& pable of welding at 48 ipm. welding setup and the chain drive that moves the 
oh Longitudinal seam produced by the machine in shells at the proper welding speed. 
. 
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Sheet Forms of Corrosion 
Resistant Stainless Made 


Corrosion resistant stainless steel 
previously available in wrought 
forms of bar stock, wire, strip, tub- 
ing and pipe, now is being mad 
available in sheet and plate form by 
Carpenter Steel Co., Roselle, N. J 
Up to the time of its introduction in 
the wrought forms, the material was 
available only in cast form as Duri- 
met 20, from Duriron Co. Inc., Day- 
ton, O. 

Previously made on an experimen- 
tal scale, the production of the new 
stainless No. 20 sheet and plate is 
now on a commercial basis, the com- 
pany states. Sheet is produced in 
standard widths and lengths in gages 
from 24 to 11, while plate is pro- 
duced in thicknesses from ¥;-inch up 

Said to have excellent resistance 


to the corrosive effects of sulphuric 


acid, the new form of stainless may 


see application in pump shafts and 
rods, valve parts, screens, pipe lines, 
heat exchangers, fume ducts, etc. 
Analysis of the alloy is as follows: 
Carbon, 0.07 per cent maximum; 
manganese, 0.75 per cent; silicon, 


1.00 per cent; chromium, 20.00 per 


cent; nickel, 29.00 per cent; molyb- 
denum, 2.00 per cent minimum; cop- 
per, 3.00 per cent min.mum. 


Shock Absorption 
Built Into Drop Hammer 


Use of electronic measuring instru- 
ments has made it possible to ana- 
lyze the effect of the impact created 
when a drop hammer strikes and to 
study the resultant stresses through- 
out the hammer. This technique, util- 
ized by Chambersburg Engineering 


Co., Chambersburg, Pa., has resulted 
in the incorporation of shock absorp- 
tion devices to cushion vital parts in 
the Ceco-Drop hammers made by 
the company. 

Company engineers, although not 
sure that they can design a forging 
hammer that is not a self destruc- 
tive tool, feel that this “shock ab- 
sorption engineering” will increase 
the life of the hammer. An example 
of this research is the use of Fa- 
breeka pads to dampen shock waves 
traveling upward through the ham- 
mer structure. A shock absorber, 
similar to the type used on automo- 
biles, absorbs the shock transmitted 
through the valve operating mechan- 
ism of the tool, it is stated. Thick 
rubber bushings protect certain pivot 
point in the mechanism and the prob- 
lem of piston rod breakage also has 
been controlled by this engineering 
analysis. 





New Roll Grinding System Uses 


ABRASIVE BELTS 


ABRASIVE belts are the cutting me- 
dium used by a newly-developed sys- 
tem for roughing and finishing of all 
types of rolls. It can be used on 
rolls with or without removing them 
from the rolling machine. Rubber, 
copper, steel and bimetallic rolls 
which are difficult to grind by other 
methods reportedly can be ground to 
close tolerances and to a fine finish 
by the new principle. 

Aluminum oxide belts of 24 to 36 
grit are used for roughing all types 
of rolls. Finish polishing is with 
silicon carbide belts of up to 600 
grit. It is stated that very little 
pressure is used on the belt, with 
the consequence that very little heat 
is developed. Belt pressure against 
the work roll can be accurately con- 
trolled. 

Elimination of ways with this prin- 
ciple is said to have reduced to a 
minimum the problem of aligning 
the machine. This also permits the 
grinding of heated rolls with no dis- 
turbance of grinder alignment, as 
there is no sensitivity to thermal dis- 
tortion. 

An infinitely variable traverse is 


Co-designers of the roll grind- 

er, Eric Isakson, left, and Dr. 

R. G. Minarik, center, are shown 

inspecting an “in-machine” roll 

grinding setup with Dean An- 

derson, right, of Ryman Engi- 
neering Co. 
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incorporated which does not force the 
traverse at any time. If roll irregu- 
larities are too pronounced and tend 
to overload the traverse, it automat- 
ically eases off and resumes its nor- 
mal rate after the irregularity has 
been ground away, the company 
states. Cambering can be performed 
and crowns of specified magnitudes 
or shape can be ground. 

revolved 


Rolls being ground are 


between 50 and 100 rpm for rough 
grinding, depending upon the type 
of material being ground. Finishing 
is at the speed of 25 to 50 rpm. A 
4-inch belt is used on steel rolls; a 
6-inch belt on rubber rolls. Belt is 
operated at a constant speed of about 
2200 fpm. Feeding-in mechanism, 
for regulating the depth of cutting 
action, is adjustable to 0.0001-inch. 


Ryman Engineering Co., Ellwood 
City, Pa., has an exclusive license to 
produce the machines and to handle 
the grinding service, performed on a 
contract basis. Machines used re- 
main the property of the company. 
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KNIFE CLEARANCE Saddly djusted 
FOR ANY THICKNESS..... 





HERE is a direct relation between thickness of 

plate cut and clearance between knives for 
most satisfactory results. To properly set this clear- 
ance when changing from one plate thickness to 
another has been made extremely simple in Steel- 
weld Shears. 

The need of moving the shear bed, adjusting 
various nuts, testing the knife clearance with feel- 
ers, etc., has been eliminated. Such bothersome, 
time-consuming work has been reduced to the 
mere turning of a convenient crank. A large dial 
indicator indicates the clearance in thousandths of 
an inch and also shows the plate thickness that 
may be cut for any knife setting. Because knife 
adjustment has been made so easy, operators get the best possible cuts for every plate thickness—ard 
willingly make it on Steelweld Shears and thereby knives remain sharper for longer periods. 








GET THIS BOOK! 
dite ua THE CLEVELAND CRANE & ENGINEERING CO. 


construction and engineering 7802 EAST 282nd STREET, WICKLIFFE, OHIO 
details. Profusely illustrated, 


STEELWELO *“®:;, SHEARS 
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Hot Extrusion Methods 
(Concluded from Page 85) 

at which the metal can be deformed 
the greatest extent with the least ef- 
fort without impairing its quality. 
Due consideration should be given to 
the temperature increase during the 
actual extruding operation, which is 
caused by the internal friction set 
up by the rapid deformation. If 
maximum forging temperatures are 
used, this additional heat may be 
enough to damage the steel by over- 
heating. Temperature of 2240°F is 
considered satisfactory for the front 
wheel spindle extrusion. 

This method of producing hot 
formed steel shapes has several ad- 
vantages both economic and engi- 
neering. Among the former are: Sav- 
ings in steel, amounting to about 30 
per cent. sillet weight for the old 
method is 742 pounds per spindle, 
while the billet weight for the ex- 
trusion is 5', pounds. This repre- 
sents a saving of approximately 10 
tons of steel per day that would 
otherwise be discarded as scrap in 
the form of flashings. Among the 
other savings are: Floor space—80 
per cent; die costs—40 per cent; la- 
bor—65 per cent. Previous methods 
required 46 men while the extrusion 
method for the same schedule re- 


quires 16 men. There is a'so @ no- 
ticeable saving in equipment upkeep, 
greater flexibility in case of model 
changes and improved working con- 
ditions. One of the engineering ad- 
vantages is increased strength for 
equal sections resulting from near 
approach to ideal fiber flow condi- 
tions, Fig. 5. 

From a paper presented by the authors at 


the SAE annual meeting, Detroit, Jan. 10-14 
1949 


Industrial Vision 
Testing Report Issued 


Four out of every 10. industrial 
workers are visually unqualified to 
perform their jobs safely and satis- 
factorily and most of these people 
are totally unaware of their visual 
limitation, according to a report, Hyes 
Right for the Job, issued by Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, N. 
Y. Described in the report are the 
results of the optical firm’s visual 
testing program that has validated 
visual standards for more than 2000 

The program, operated in conjunc- 
tion with Purdue University, includes 
scientific performance testing with 
the Ortho-Rater, a testing instru- 
ment for determining individual char- 
acteristics of vision that have proved 
important to job success by placing 





applicants in jobs for which they are 
visually qualified. Also included are 
case histories showing how the pro- 
gram aids worker efficiency and also 
reduces accidents, rejects and waste. 


Cold Steel Extrusion 
Report Available 


New data on the cold extrusion of 
steel is available to industry in a 
138-page report published by Office 
of Technical Services, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
It covers work done for the Army 
Department by the Heintz Mfg. Co. 
of Philadelphia to adopt German-de- 
veloped technology in this field to 
American productive processes, 

While research described is related 
specifically to several ordnance 
items, the information is of use in 
any field in which the extruding of 
low carbon steel is useful, the OTS 
states. One section deals with the 
development of automatic phospha- 
tizing techniques. Phosphatizing, the 
application to steel of a lubricating 
finish for cold extrusion, is said to 
be the key to the process’ success. 

Illustrated with photographs and 
blue prints, the report, designated as 
PB 96704, is available for $17.50 in 
photostat form, $5.50 in microfilm. 








machine each hour at one 
major automobile companies. 


Detroit. 





Left hand ram produces two parts 


Major Auto Plant Broaches 


600 Connecting Rod Caps Per Hour 


(1)e 


SIX-HUNDRED connecting rod caps 
in two styles are produced on one 
the 
Four 
operations are performed each cycle 
on a 5-ton, 42-inch stroke dual-ram 
surface broaching machine, Fig. 
manufactured by Colonial Broach Co., 


4 
a 





like the one shown at right in Fig. 1, 
for each cutting stroke; operation 
consists of broaching the parting face 
and sides of the bosses, simultaneous- 
ly. On the right hand ram two parts 
like the one shown at left Fig. 1, are 
produced. Operation here to broach 
the stepped faces on both sides of the 
half-round, including a 1/32-inch-45 
degree chamfer joining the two steps 
in both faces. 

Thus the machine finishes the con- 
necting rod caps as to both parting 
faces and for side locating. Finish 
is sufficiently accurate so that these 
faces can be used as reference points. 
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New Products and Equipment 





Ductility Testing Machine 


Complete tests in as little as 15 
seconds are possible with the new 
bench model ductility testing machine 
for testing drawing qualities of sheet 
netal, built by Steel City Testing 
Machines Inc., 8843 Livernois Ave., 
Detroit 4, Mich. The 2 foot 11-inch 
high, 26-inch wide machine has a 
speed of piston travel which is ad- 
justable within a wide range by a dial 
setting. It has a capacity of 15,000 
pounds to cut test material in up 





to 4%-inch thickness or 30,000 pounds 
for material up to %4-inch in thick- 
ness. 

Machine is motorized and hydrau- 
lically operated, incorporating two 
concentric pistons. The outer piston 
grips the test piece against the head 
at the top of the machine while the 
inner piston makes the cup in the 
specimen. Protected against overload- 
ing, an 814-inch diameter gage shows 
pressure at which yield in the speci- 
men occurs. An indicator shows 
depth of draw at any moment by a 
direct reading. 


Check No, 1 on Reply Card for more Details 


Plug Gages 


When one end of the reversible plug 
gages made by Pratt & Whitney Di- 
vision, Niles-Bement-Pond Co., West 
Hartford 1, Conn., has worn out, it 
may be replaced with the other end. 
A colored locking nut, colored green 
for go and red for not go, is un- 
screwed and the gaging member in 
the bushing is reversed. These gages 
are furnished as cylindrical or thread 
plugs. 

Cylindrical members are made to 
American gage design standard in 
sizes from 0.030 to 0.510-inch in steel, 
chromium plate and carbide. Thread 
tolerance for checking NC and NF 
gage members are furnished to X 
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threads in sizes from 0 to %-inch. 
The “pilot feature’”’ may be added to 
cylindrical members above 0.240-inch 
in diameter to facilitate easy entry 
into close tolerance holes. 


Check No. 2 on Reply Card for more Details 


Slug Heating Machine 


When used with an induction heat- 
ing unit, the slug heating machine 
made by Feedall Machine & Engineer- 
ing Co., 70 Vine St., Willoughby, O., 
becomes a completely automatic slug 
heater. Parts are dumped into the 
large hopper at the rear of the ma- 
chine from which they are fed into 
the transfer dial and then loaded 
into the inductor coil. As each new 
slug is loaded into the coil, another 
piece ready for forging is delivered 
at the machine. 

Machine illustrated is for heating 
1 x 1-inch slugs at a rate of approxi- 





mately 20 per minute. This unit can 
be adjusted for other diameters and 
production speeds in proportion to 
stock used. Entire machine is driven 
by a 14-hp motor and is equipped 


with a variable speed drive. All 
transfer and pushing movements are 
air operated. 


Check No. 3 on Reply Card for more Details 


Dust Collector 


Entirely self-contained, portable and 
in:tallable without wall or floor cut- 
ting or duct work, the model 800 
Dustkop dust collector, made by 
Aget-Detroit Co., 309 Main at Wash- 
ington, Ann Arbor, Mich., is de- 
signed to collect dust, dirt and lint 
from medium size grinding, buffing 
and polishing operations and shavings 
and sawdust from belt and disk 
grinders. Unit develops a rated 746 
cfm at 8000 fpm velocity, with 3.7 
inches water lift. 

Principle of operation employs a 
paddle wheel self-clearing fan, direct 
driven by a continuous duty %-hp, 
3600 rpm motor, which creates the 


suction to remove the dust from the 
source. A cyclone separator within 
the unit removes the majority of the 
dust and dirt from the air stream, al- 
lowing only the extremely fine dusts 
to be trapped by the spun glass filter 
which forms the top of the unit. Dust 
and dirt removed from the air stream 
are deposited in the removable drawer 
of the dust collecting bin which 
forms the base of the unit. On aver- 
age installations, shake-down of the 
filter is required infrequently. 


Cheek No, 4 on Reply Card for more Details 


Ball Valve 

A precision ground stainless steel 
ball which replaces disk or poppets 
is the seating member of Bull-Dog 
ball valve, offered by Carpenter Mfg 
Corp., 9523 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 2, 
O. The ball is spun into its retainer, 
allowing a slight clearance which 
permits the ball to spin when the 
valve is opened or closed, thus per- 
mitting the ball to find a new seat. 
Holding of ball clearance accurately 





prevents chatter when opening, clos- 
ing or throttling the valve. 

Valve is supplied with O-ring seals 
for normal service where high tem- 
perature is not involved. Steam pack- 
ing is used in valves installed in 
steam or other high temperature ser- 
vice. At present, valves are avail- 
able in 1%5 and %-inch pipe sizes, in 
brass. 


Check No. 5 on Reply Card for more Details 


Sheet Metal Press 


Exceptionaly large dimension deep 
draw jobs may be handled with the 
Fastraverse sheet metal drawing 
press of 1000/500-ton pressure ca- 
pacity, designed by Hydraulic Press 
Mfg. Co., Mt. Gilead, O. Press has a 
platen of 70 x 72 x 120 inches and 
a 36-inch ram travel. It is equipped 
with a 300-ton hydraulic die cushion 
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Mathews E ngineers are 





























Specialists in Heavy 
Materials Handling 


»Steel men wouldn’t trust an 
open-hearth heat to an inexperienced man. 
For such key functions they demand that 
experienced people be in charge — people 
who know exactly what they are doing. 





So it should be with conveyers. Problems 
involving the efficient handling of coils, 
sheets or plates likewise require the atten- 
tion of experienced people — specialists in 
heavy materials handling. 

For many years Mathews Engineers have 
devoted the greater part of their time to 
the conveying problems of heavy industry. 
They have worked diligently to meet the 
requirements of steel plant engineers with 
heavy Roller Conveyers, Chain Conveyers, 
Roller Tables and a great many items of 
highly special heavy conveying machinery. 

Today the Mathews organization makes 
available to Steel Mills and Foundries the 
facilities of three modern plants, and a 
wealth of experience in designing and build- 
Sing conveying equipment that will stand up 
under severe service. 


MATHEWS CONVEYERS 


GENERAL OFFICES ....... Mathews Conveyer Company 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION . . Mathews Conveyer Company, West Coast 
SAN CARLOS, CALIFORNIA 


CANADIAN DIVISION. ....... . Mathews Conveyer Company, Ltd. 
PORT HOPE, ONTARIO 


Engineering Offices or Sales Agencies in Principal American and Canadian Cities 
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with a platen of 48 x 52 inches and 
24-inch stroke. 

Design incorporates three main 
rams for the multiple press ram sys- 
tem of operation in two ranges of 
pressing speed. For a fast prelim- 
inary pressing at medium pressure, 
either the central main ram or the 
two outer rams can be employed with 
a 500-ton pressure. At a _ predeter- 








mined position, all three rams can 
be used to develop the high pressure 
required for final forming. Where 
500-ton pressure is used, pressing 
speed is 58 inches per minute. With 
all three rams in operation, pressing 
speed is 28 inches per minute. Fas- 
traverse action results in fast travel 
of ram to the work, a slower, con- 
trolled, smooth pressing speed and 
the rapid return of the ram to neutral 
position. 


Check No. 6 on Reply Card for more Details 


Crawler Hand Truck 


Bulky loads of up to 500 pounds 
may be moved up and down stairs 
with the new crawler-type Trak-Truk 
hand truck, designed by American 
Machine Works Inc., Racine, Wis. It 
moves on a crawler base or carriage 








equipped with continuous rubber belts. 
Movement is simplified over curbs, 
ramps, loading platforms and end 
gates of vans or trucks. Transport- 
ing loads on level surfaces, the Trak- 
Truk is converted into a rubber tired 
general utility truck by retracting 
the crawler base. No metal ever 
touches the floor. 

In operation, the two endless rub- 
ber belts with heavy tread run over 
grooved aluminum wheels, mounted 
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FLAME-CUT * SHEARED * PRESSED * BENT * BLANKED * WELDED 
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EF FURNACE BRAZING 





















AND FINISHING COSTS 


@ When it’s costly to make a part in one piece — 
make it from several pieces, brazed together. Brazing 
can save from 50 to 80°% in material. The brazed 
piece will probably weigh less—be stronger — with- 
stand shock and vibration better, and wear longer. 
Brazing enables you to avoid costly die and tooling 
charges,—and since the finished pieces are discharged 
from the furnace uniformly bright, smooth and free 
from scale,— plating, lacquering, painting or other 
finishing costs are greatly reduced. Investigate the 
advantages of EF furnace brazing. Fully descriptive 
literature, complete with design suggestions, sent 
promptly. Write today. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE CO. 


Salen Cae 








GAS FIRED, OIL FIRED AND ELECTRIC FURNACES 
FOR ANY PROCESS. PRODUCT OR PRODUCTION 
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on antifriction needle bearings. Lock- 
type screws are provided to main- 
tain the correct belt tension. Crawler 
base pivots on two heavy steel plates. 
Front wheels are provided with au- 
tomatic expansion-type brakes and a 
cable pull on the truck handle. Truck 
frame is of tubular stock, formed 
and welded. 


Check No, 7 on Reply Card for more Details 


Flocking Unit 


Handling of fine fibrous material, 
keeping it dry and in suspension for 
delivery to the nozzle of a spray gun 
are problems solved by the production 
flocking unit made by Binks Mfg. 
Co., 3114 Carroll Ave., Chicago 12, 
Ill. The No. FG 12 unit is easy to 
fill even while in operation. 

Used with the unit is the model 
172 flock gun which, when used with 


the 25-foot length of material hose, 
needs 4.5 cubic feet of air per min- 
ute at 30 pounds pressure. With each 
5 pound increase in air pressure, the 
volume increase is only 0.5 cubic feet 
per minute. Sound absorbing flock 
may be applied quickly and in any 
color. 


Check No. 8 on Reply Card for more Details 


Conveyors 

Various types of crated or pack- 
aged merchandise may be moved in 
installations where the conveyor re- 
ceiving end is considerably above or 
below the discharge end with the 
model B, C or D ship conveyors, 
made by Wehle Conveyor Co., 201 
Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. Dis- 
charge end of conveyor is mounted 
upon a caster-equipped, counterbal- 
anced dolly with floor lock. Move- 
ment of conveyor up and down is by 
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i Seamless 

Mechanical 
Tubing 


For farm equipment—other machin- 
ery, Pittsburgh Seamless Mechanical 
Tubing will help you make a better 
product—save you time and money 
too. It has the size accuracy, surface 
finish and ductility that makes for 
ease of fabrication of many mechan- 
ical parts. A wide choice of carbon, 
alloy and stainless grades permits an 
economical selection of physical prop- 
erties to suit your design. For in- 
formation on how to order Pittsburgh 
Seamless Mechanical Tubing write: 
Pittsburgh Steel Company, Grant 
Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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BUNDLING LIGHT STEEL PIPE is fast and simple with new “SCOTCH” Filament 


Tape No. 880. Note how tape g 


A new tape... flexible, waterproof... 


4 1 - ! 
rips each pipe, prevents side slippage. 


t 


12 Times Stronger! 


Here’s the tape for bundling or strap- 
ping steel stock and other heavy ma 
terials! Rayon filaments reinforce this 
tape as steel rods reinforce concrete 

give up to 12 times the strength, 
50 times the tear-resistance of many 
industrial tapes now on the market. 
You’ve got to see this amazing new 
tape—and try it—before you'll be- 


lieve the tough jobs it can do. Why 
not have one of our tape engineers 
show vou how this tape—and other 
“SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensitive Tapes 
—can save you time and money? 
There’s no obligation for his services. 
Write us, care of Dept. ST.4, about 
your packaging and sealing problems 
today. 





<- t emamen ori 


gives flexibility for easy handling ... 


Quick facts about ‘SCOTCH’ Filament Tape Nc. 880 


® PAST—Pressure-sensitive adhesive holds at a touch. Thin caliper 


tape can’t be scuffed loose. 


i ® SAFE—No sharp edges to cut into cartons, or mar finishes. 


28 
the most rugged jobs. 


i ® STRONG—Use it for all types of heavy strapping. It’ll handle 


® FCONOMICAL—Requires no skilled labor or special equipment 


1: . 
for application or remov al. 














ANOTHER PRODUCT 


REG US PAT OFF 


COTCH 


FILAMENT TAPE 
No. 880 





Made in U. S. A. by 


MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO., 5+. Pou! 6, min. 


General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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hydraulic lift. An enclosed, ball bea 
ing type 1 hp motor is used to pow: 
the conveyor. Models C (illustrate: 
and D are portable. Model B, n 
portable, is for inside of ship or fro 
deck to deck. 

Models B and D will operate ; 
angles up to 40 degrees. Standar 





width is 24 inches. The conveyor 
chute is of 13-gage steel. Two fing 
ers operating in slots in the chute 
move packaged articles up the con- 
veyor. The roller steel drive chains 
are capable of supporting 660-pound 
working load. 


Check No, 9 on Reply Card for more Details 


Electric Furnace 


=xperimental testing, enameling, 
fusing, igniting, precipitate drying 
and ashing in physical and chemical 
laboratories are uses for the new 
electric laboratory furnace announced 














GEG! 


by Cooley Electric Mfg. Corp., 38 S. 
Shelby St., Indianapolis, Ind. Also 
useable as a pilot furnace in metal- 
lurgical laboratories, it is available 
either with hearth or vertical sliding 
door, built-in selector power modifier 
and manual or automatic control. 
Temperatures range from 300 to 
2000° F. Models with forced air cir- 
culation are available. 

Outer shell of furnace is of heavy 
gage sheet steel, supported between 
cast iron and frames. Shell is heav- 
ily lined with precut high-tempera- 
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trate: desi nl anti-friction W hen design demands maximum load capacity in 
; limited space . .. plus top anti-friction performance 


B, n 
. get results with MULTIROL SE Series full type 


or fro) . 8 s ite , 

efficienc into out-moded roller bearings. MULTIROL SE Series bearings 
rate ba afford definite performance advantages over friction 
anda bound plain bearings. They increase machine effi- 


lain bearin a lications ciency with the kind of smooth precision operation 

0 9 pp ; that requires less maintenance for longer machine 

life — power requirements are less for MULTIROL 

bearing equipped machinery. SE Series construction 

TH J L942 UII 1. WAY is simplified . . . no loose or welded in roller retain- 

F% ‘ ing washers .. . lubrication reservoir built in. 

Smaller radial bearing space with increased load 

capacity permits more compact and less expensive 

housing facilities. All add up to improved anti-friction 

MoGILI performance. Use with or without inner race in shaft 
dappesc es sizes from 34” to 944”. Write for data now! 
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ture insulation in slab form. Heating 
elements form the top, bottom and 
sides of the chamber. Elements con- 
sist of nickel-chromium wire, im- 
bedded in rectangular ceramic slahs. 
Furnaces operate directly from an 
alternating current power line, with- 
out the use of transformers 


Check No. 10 on Reply Card for more Details 


Vending Pump Motor 


An explosion-proof, single-phase, 


type KC, capacitor-start fractional- 
horsepower motor, is announced by 
General Electric Co.’s_ Fractional 








Install Them and Forget Them! 


AMERICAN 


RADIAL 


Horsepower Motor Division, Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. Designed for horizontal 
mounting, the motor is available in 
ratings of %-hp, 1725 rpm, 60 cycles, 


and %%-hp, 1425 rpm, 25 and 50 cycles, 


115/230 v ac. It is suitable for use in 
class 1, group D hazardous locations. 


High starting torque of the motor 


makes possible quick pump _ start. 
Features such as an automatic reset 
overload protective device, voltage 
selector switch and on-off line switch 
assure safe operation and ease of as- 
sembly to pump. A _ swivel conduit 
connector, with close fitting threads, 
protects the lead outlet and is ad- 

















AMERICAN 
ROLLER BEARING CO. 


AMERICAN 
RO ER BEARINGS 


ER 


420 Melwood Street 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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justable for convenience in fittir 2 
the conduit. Oil saturated wool pac 
ing requires servicing with only 
to 70 drops of oil at the end of ea 
1000 hours of normal operation. 


Check No. 11 on Reply Card for more Deta 


Tractor Crane 


Mounted on a model UTI, Minn 
apolis-Moline tractor, the MHand- 
Crane, made by Clyde Iron Work: 
Inc., Duluth 1, Minn., has a high lift 
ing capacity of 4 tons. Its eas) 
steering is due to a special steerir 





gear with roller-bearing knuckles. It 
revolves 320 degrees so that loads 
can be picked up, carried or spotted 
on either side. 

An all-steel welded boom is raised 
and lowered by means of a hydrau- 
lic cylinder which permits independa- 
ent boom topping at all times. Hy- 
draulic cylinder and boom are mount- 
ed on a turntable that rides between 
two rows of large diameter steel! 
balls. Operator’s seat is offset to 
provide full visibility and all con- 
trols are grouped within convenient 
reach, The crane has a turning radi- 
us of 17 feet 6 inches. 


Check No. 12 on Reply Card for more Details 


Straddle Truck 


Although not larger in size, the 
improved model M_ straddle _ truck 
made by Hyster Co., Portland 8, Ore., 
is now capable of carrying 18,000 
pounds instead of the previous 12,000 
pounds. Capacity is increased because 
of a revised main frame structure 
and new hoist clutch arrangement. 
Greater visibility from the driver's 
seat is attained by use of a forward 
sloping hood. A spring suspension 
system assures better riding and 
steering and gives more traction for 
the driving wheel. 

Truck operates on pneumatic tires 
and has four-wheel hydraulic brakes. 
It is powered by a 6 cylinder 82 hp 
engine and has four speeds forward 
and back. It may be geared for max- 
imum speeds of from 30 to 45 mph, 
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Steel se 


IS NOT JUST THIS= 


It’s also your ‘‘Warren Harding era’ 
machinery, beat-up equipment, tired 
and dog-eared tools and parts, used- 
up odds and ends, and rejects. 





And all of this heavy scrap is needed to increase the supply 
of steel mill melting stock . . . that we need to fill industry's 
demands and create an emergency reserve for national 
security. 

It's needed because our scrapyards aren’t getting the 
old-model cars they used to (people are still driving them) 

. precious little of the war-time steel production ever 
came back as scrap . . . and the supply of war scrap overseas 
has been held up by the winter weather. 

Heavy scrap—exactly the type you have—can help to 
increase production (heavy scrap processes faster than light 
scrap) and provide an emergency reserve. 

So—whether you've realized it or not— 


YOU'RE IN THE SCRAP BUSINESS NOW 


Clean out the corners of your plant and help fill the supply 
line. 

More heavy scrap turned in means more steel production 
for domestic needs—and a safe backlog for emergency. 

Our goal is one million additional tons of heavy scrap. 

So start a Steel Scrap Salvage Drive now. Appoint one 
official in your plant as your Heavy Scrap Drive Director . . . 
and give him authority to sell unneeded inventory. Consult 
your scrap dealer. 

Do this now—help speed the day when we can consider 
our production sufficient and our emergency reserve safe. 


Set up a steel scrap salvage program 
in your plant — NOW 
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rding to requirements. Turning 


radius on level ground without load 


Check No. 13 on Reply Card for more Details 


Flexible Shaft Machines 


Instant changing from one speed 
feature of the 4- 
speed Strandflex flexible shaft ma- 
chines made by N. A. Strand & Co., 
Chicago 40, Ill By 

centric driving sleeve assembly, one 


to another is a 


means of an 


Or more 


master gears may be en- 
gaged by a slight 


rotary and axial 






THE MOST PROFITABLE REFRACTORY 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 


movement of the sleeve for the sev- 


eral different speeds. Driving unit 


consists of a totally enclosed ball 
bearing electric motor, grit-proof 


switch and enclosed gear drive as- 
sembly. 

built in six bench 
types, four floor types and four ver- 


Machines are 


tical types for overhead suspension. 
Units have 4, 44 and 4%-hp motors. 
Such operations as grinding, buffing, 
sanding, drilling, 
driving, nut setting and rasping may 
Right angle attach- 
ments and wheels, chucks, sanding 


rotary filing, screw 


be performed. 


= TECHNICA 
INFORMA’ 
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SOAKING 























DATA YOU'LL EVER READ... 


Here’s the book that tells all about Buckeye Silica Firestone — 
eohA-S-Merepech os be- Lek, Mot-tr. We bale Ub olepthc-t Me) eWeek 4 -) Mele) iae bale Mepc-y-tC-) 
efficiency. Steel men will be interested in the many pages de- 
voted to results obtained from using Buckeye in soaking pits, 


converters, etc. Interesting, too, are the testimonials from well 
it will be 


known steel mill executives. Send for your copy 


mailed immediately. 


THE CLEVELAND QUARRIES COMPANY 


1740 EAST TWELFTH ST 





CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


@ BUCKEYE .-~ 


“FOR THAT EXTRA SERVICE” 


SILICA FIRESTONE 











drums, wire brushes, etc., are avail 
able. 


Check No. 14 on Reply Card for more Detail 


Air Backstand 


Designed for 
polishing with abrasiv 


heavy  productio1 
grinding or 
belts, the model 3-A air backstan 
made by Hammond Machinery Build 
ers Inc., Kalamazoo 54F, Mich., ha 
an air-actuated cylinder which auto 
matically maintains correct belt ten 
sion, compensating immediately fo: 
a fraction of an inch belt stretch 
It has found that different 


pieces of 


been 


material require different 





belt tension. After correct tension 
is determined, the operator sets the 
pressure regulator valve. 

Backstand is of heavy cast iron 
construction except for a _ stainless 
steel 12-inch diameter, T7-inch face 
idler pulley. This pulley is diamet- 
rically balanced and runs on sealed 
ball bearings. 


Check No, 15 on Reply Card for more Details 


Distribution Cutout 


Eight thousand amperes at 2500 
or 5000 amp at 5 kv is within the 
interrupting capacity of the type HC 
high capacity cutout announced by 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Pitts- 
burgh 30. Pa. It is rated at 5 kv, 50 
amp and will take any standard uni- 
versal-type fuse link up to its capa- 
city. It is applicable for use on 2400 
v delta, 4160 Y, 4800 v delta, and 
8300 v grounded Y systems, 

Cutout can be installed in locations 
where high capacities are required 
It consists of the porcelain box used 
in the current EA standard inter- 
rupting capacity design and a new, 
high-strength, high-capacity door 
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vhich can be purchased separately 
nd used as a direct replacement for 
<isting doors of standard EA cut- 
its. Substitution of doors requires 
» changes in present cutout box 

wiring. Both dropout or nondrop- 
it doors are offered. 


eck No, 16 on Reply Card for more Details 


Jig Saw 


Four speeds of 570, 858, 1220 and 
1658 rpm permit the 24-inch ball 
bearing jig saw, made by Atlas Press 
‘o., 2395 N. Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, 
Mich., to cut practically all types of 





materials. Machine has a heavy base 
overarm and table, plus a precision 
drive that keeps vibration to mini- 


NEW PRODUCTS and EQUIPMENT 





14-inch ground iron table is supported 
by large trunnions spaced 9%4-inches 
apart. 

Easily adjustable chucks take all 
types of blades and sabres up to 5/16- 
inch wide and machine files up to 4- 
inch wide. A ground steel shaft spins 
on SKF ball bearings. Operating 
shafts are supported by long Oilite 
bronze bearings. Table tilts 45 de- 
grees to the right, 15 degrees to the 
left besides indexing 90 degrees to 
handle long Overarm 
easily removable cutting long 
panels. Maximum depth of cut 
214-inches and blades of 6 inches or 
less may be used. Operation is from 
1g or 14o-hp, 1725 rpm motor. 


stock. is 
for 


is 


Check No. 17 on Reply Card for more Details 
Roto-Finish Machine 
Parts, size and shape not 


adapted to standard Roto-Finish proc- 
essing methods may be finished in a 
new eight-door machine, announced 
by Sturgis Products Co., Sturgis, 
Mich. Built as special equipment for 
individual requirements, the machine 
is similar to the standard one 
partment machine, except that each 
flat of the octagon cylinder is fitted 
with a large Parts are 


com- 


size door. 


door so that surfaces to be finished 
are presented to the processing mass 


Selective action caused by one-direc- 





tion processing is overcome by revers- 
ing cylinder rotation. 

All regular Roto-Finish processes 
and materials can be used with the 
machine. Extra cam locks are fitted 
to each door to overcome added strain 
imposed by fixtures on the 
Fixture plates and doors are inter- 
changeable to handle a multiple of 
different parts, all of which may be 
processed at one time. Doors may be 
lined or unlined. Due to a variety of 
requirements, motor size varies with 
each application. Supplied with each 


doors 
































mum for smooth cutting. The 14 x rigidly fixtured to the back of each machine is a magnetic brake and 
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a forward and reversing switch. Au- 
tomatic timer controls are optional. 


Check No. 18 on Reply Card for more Details 


Air Control Valve 


Operating at a speed of over 2200 
movements per minute, a new sole- 
noid-actuated air control valve, an- 
nounced by Bellows Co., Akron, 
O., uses the air it controls to op- 
erate the valve. It consists of a 
cast bronze body incorporating a 
single air inlet, suitable electric ter- 





minals and a cylinder in which floats 
a light weight piston. This piston 
engages and shifts a four-way shear- 
flow air valve. Caps enclosing each 
end of the cylinder hold small 8 v 
solenoids. 

Valve will operate on 5 to 150 
pounds air line pressure. Despite the 
high rate of speed maintained hour 
after hour, the heat generated is 
hardly noticeable. The valve is com- 
pact and completely enclosed and will 
operate submerged or covered with 
coolant, chips or dust. Water or oil 
in the air line will not affect its op- 
eration. Valve is offered within \%4 
and %-inch port sizes and comes 
complete with a special transformer. 


Check No. 19 on Reply Card for more Details 
* & 


START-STOP CONTROL: An auto- 
matic start-stop control for electric 
driven direct current welders en- 
ables operator to start welder in- 
stantly by striking an arc. Control 
shuts off welder after 2 minutes (ad- 
justable) of no-welding. Control is 
manufactured by DV Welding Con- 
trols, Oakland 11, Calif. 


Check No, 20 on Reply Card for more Details 


GAS VALVE: .B-50 electric dia- 
phragm gas valve, offered by General 
Controls Co., Glendale 1, Calif., is 
designed for reliable control of natur- 
al, manufactured, mixed and liquefied 
petroleum gases to space and unit 
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heaters, central, floor and wall fur- 
naces and boilers. It is available in 
seven sizes. 


Check No. 21 on Reply Card for more Details 


PYROMETER: Developed by Pyra- 
mid Instrument Co., New York 13, 
N. Y., the Flexmount pyrometer fea- 
tures a swivel mount. By adjustment 
of one set screw, meter case can be 
moved in a horizontal arc from 0 to 
180 degrees. 


Check No, 22 on Reply Card for more Details 


PIPE THREADER: Armstrong Bros. 
Tool Co., Chicago 30, Ill., offers No. 
165 portable power pipe threader. It 
is operated by any %-inch standard 
electric drill. It threads 1, 14%, 1% 
or 2-inch pipe with one set of high 
speed steel chasers. 


Check No. 23 on Reply Card for more Details 


CLEANING, COATING COM- 
POUND: A new cleaning and phos- 
phate coating material for use on 
steel and other ferrous metals to pro- 
vide a base for paint coating is of- 
fered by Detrex Corp., Detroit 32, 
Mich. Known as Detrex 79, it is a 
yellow, noncorrosive cleaning ccm- 
pound in dust-free powder form. 


Check No. 24 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRODE: Hy-Lo electrode AWS 
E7015 for the welding of high sul- 
phur, high carbon, low alloy high 
strength and hardenable steels is an- 
nounced by Champion Rivet Co., 
Cleveland 5, O. Can also be used to 
weld parts that are to be galvanized 
or porcelain enameled, steel of doubt- 
ful analysis, manganese or spring 
steel to mild steel, locomotive frames 
and flexible staybolt sleeves. 


Check No, 25 on Reply Card for more Details 


WINDOW FAN: Portable, direct 
drive, three-speed window fans 
equipped with extension cord and 
three-speed switches, are offered by 
Chelsea Fan & Blower Co. Inc., Irv- 
ington, N. J. Available in 16 or 20- 
inch size, fan fits window openings 
from 25 to 36 inches. 


Check No. 26 on Reply Card for more Details 


WIRE MARKER: Filag-It Wire 
Marker Co., Los Angeles, Calif., in- 
troduces a self-adhesive wire marker 
for production line manufacture of 
electrical units and wiring. Designed 
for wire with an outside dimension 
of 0.20-inch, markers measure %- 
inch long and *%-inch wide. 


Check No. 27 on Reply Card for more Details 


METAL CLEANERS: Klem Chemi- 
cals Inc., Dearborn, Mich., announces 
two new metal cleaners, Rust-Sol No. 
123 for wash-off or immersion type 





of cleaning and Rust-Sol No. J1 
for wipe-off or hand application. Bot! 
cleaners emulsify all oil and greas 
and penetrate the oil coating to th 
steel surface where they dissolve a! 
rust and oxide with a reaction tha 
leaves a protective iron phosphat: 
coating. 


Check No. 28 on Keply Card for more Details 


DIP COMPOUND: United Chromium 
Inc., New York 17, N. Y., announces 
the development of Unichrome dip 
compound 95, which is used to pro- 
duce corrosion-resisting conversion 
coatings on hot dipped zinc, plated 
zinc and zinc die castings. 


Check No. 29 on Reply Card for more Details 


REPEATER BRUSH: A wire brush 
for whisking away loosened slag, ox- 
ides and rust from welded parts has 
been incorporated into the handle of 
the Multi-Pic weld cleaning tool made 
by Bernard Welding Equipment Co., 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


Check No. 30 on Reply Card for more Details 


PARALLEL UNITS: To eliminate 
makeshift methods of supporting 
tools, dies, jigs, etc., for various oper- 
ations such as drilling, counterboring, 
tapping, milling and grinding, Acro 
Die & Stamping Co., Chicago 25, 
Ill., offers a patented safety parallel 
unit. It is available in 3, 5 and 7- 
inch heights and 20-inch spread. 


Check No. 31 on Reply Card for more Details 


WIRE MESH MEMBRANE: Titeflex 
Inc., Newark 5, N. J., has developed 
a wire mesh membrane which can be 
used in any of the company’s stan- 
dard filters. It is a cylinder con- 
structed of type 316 stainless steel 
Dutch weave wire cloth and supported 
on the inside by a 1/16-inch thick 
perforated cylinder with a ring on 
each end to act as a bearing surface. 


Check No. 32 on Reply Card for more Details 


ELECTRO CLEANER: An electro 
cleaner for zinc base die castings is 
announced by Diversey Corp., Chica- 
go, Ill. Designated as No. 505, it 
also tends to condition surface of 
zinc making possible better adhesion 
between it and the electro plate. 


Check No, 33 on Reply Card for more Details 





FOR MORE INFORMATION 


on the new products and equipment 
in this section, fill in a card. 
It will receive prompt attention. 
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April 11, 1949 


STEEL producers are intensifying efforts to 
book tonnage with demand continuing to de- 
cline. More premium prices have been adjusted 
downward and consumer pressure on standard 
mill quotations is mounting in step with the 
slump in buying and the collapse in the scrap 
market. Steel salesmen again are beating the 
bushes for business with the mills reaching out 
to points distant from producing plants for 
orders and manifesting greater interest in for- 
ward commitments, beyond the present quarter 
in some instances. So noticeable is the cur- 
rent downtrend in demand some trade authori- 
ties now are predicting a drop in ingot opera- 
tions to 90 per cent or lower by early May, and 
these predictions are finding a degree of sup- 
port in reported projected cutbacks in blast fur- 
nace operations with producers beginning to 
stockpile merchant pig iron. 


SUPPLY—- General loosening in supplies is 
noted all along the line, even extending to such 
tight-supply products as galvanized sheets and 
reinforcing steel. Predictions now are being 
freely made in the trade that demand-supply 
balance will be attained in many major prod- 
ucts before end of second quarter. Such bal- 
ance already has been struck in alloys and 
specialties, and merchant pig iron is rapidly 
attaining surplus status. Diversion of some 
blast furnace capacity from merchant iron to 
steelmaking iron is reported under considera- 
tion. Evidence is accumulating that the mills’ 
consumer quota system of distribution is on the 
way out. Many customers are not taking full 
quotas and resale offerings are appearing fre- 
quently. Some tonnage rejections are reported 
and mill over-runs are increasingly difficult to 
dispose of. 


PRICES—Further downward adjustments have 
been effected in premium prices. Products af- 
fected this past week included billets, standard 
rails, plates, low-alloy high tensile sheets and 
hot-rolled sheets. In some instances the reduc- 
tions in prices have been particularly sharp, on 









plates as much as $8 per ton, for instance. It is 
noteworthy however, that despite the cut in 
premium quotations standard mill schedules 
still are holding firmly. Except for certain 
zinc-coated products which are undergoing sub- 
stantial reductions to reflect last week’s cut of 
1.00 cent per lb in the price of zinc in accord- 
ance with the mills’ standard formula by which 
prices are adjusted automatically whenever 
there is a change in zinc, no downward revision 
or waiving of standard mill extras has yet ap- 
peared. It is believed such would likely precede 
any broad adjustment in base prices and, con- 
sequently, these are being watched closely for 
a tip-off as to the future trend. 


SCRAP— Present disturbed state of the scrap 
iron and steel market is without precedent. 
Prices have declined nearly 50 per cent in the 
past three months in the face of capacity steel 
mill operations. The drop in the past several 
weeks has been especially sharp. Currently, 
heavy melting steel is being offered at prices 
close to OPA levels and in some remote areas is 
available below the controlled price levels of 
wartime. Despite this sharp price cutback the 
steel mills continue disinterested in offerings 
and there is no sign as yet of any substantial 
buying in the offing. 


PRICE COMPOSITES— Price tone of the mar- 


kets is noticeably weaker. STEEL’s price com- 
posite on finished steel last week declined to 
$94.91 from $96.68 the preceding week and com- 
pared with $81.14 for the like week a year ago: 
on semifinished steel to $69.02 from $70.14 and 
compared with $68.72 a year ago; on steelmak- 
ing scrap to $25.50 from $30.33 and compared 
with $40.42 for the like week a year ago. The 
composite price for steelmaking pig iron held 
unchanged last week at $46.22 and compared 
with $39.18 for the like week a year ago. 


PRODUCTION—Steelmaking operations con- 
tinued to decline last week, the estimated na- 
tional ingot rate falling 114 points to 98.5 per 
cent of capacity. 
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‘ News Summary—P. 51 


Ramat — a ari es a _ AUG. : oer wov.| pec. Percentage of Ingot Capacity engaged 
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100 ~—| 100 Week 
ra | Ended same Week 
95 2 eo Cll } 9 April9 Change 1948 1947 
| =" \ < | fr | Pittsburgh Re 1.5* 8&6 97.5 
s | | | | Chicago .. 98 3* 93 95.5 
> 90 T | ¥ : weer } 90 r Eastern Pa. 94.5 None 65 90.5 
5 | 1 f } } | : Youngstown 105 1 4 60 86 
S 85 - —}+—— +——+__—_| 85 & Wheeling .. 95.5 1 87 93.5 
o \ bal Cleveland . 101.5 -1.5 95.5 96 
$ 80 ry } be 80 6 Buffalo ..... 104 None 54 88.5 
pal LJ i + Birmingham .....100 None 15 9 
3 7s ey } ™ = New England 88 None 80 4 
°o Vv CaaS Mace eoeeoeae ae) Cincinnati . ss RO + 1 16 92 
a | a St. Louis .. 715 — 5 89.5 87.5 
a 70 4 — es ee a a Detroit ... «va ee + 3 104 93 
} } WORE on ccscas sae + 2.5 
65 | | | ee Pe ee | les Estimated national 
948 aEoawawes | | | SO A PEG santa <cune sa, ee — 1.5 78 96.5 
( incniiamomeanoneaat | ries 
mah | | | + hg Based on weekly steelmaking capacity of 
> | = 1,843,516 net tons for 1949; 1,802,476 net tons 
oliiiriititiis tii en ee Up Pe IE cing Bh Litify for 1948; 1,749,928 tons for 1947. *Revised. 
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MARKET PRICES 





COMPOSITE MARKET AVERAGES 


Arithmetical Price Composites* 


Apr. 9 
Finished Steel $94.91 
Semifinished Steel 69.02 
Steelmaking Pig Iron 46.22 
Steelmaking Scrap 25.50 


* STRAIGHT ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES: Computed from average industry-wide mill prices on 


a _ a FINISHED STEEL 

g g WEIGHTED COMPOSITE 

Apr. 2. Mar. 1949 Apr. 1948 Apr. 1944 
$96.68 $97.17 $81.14 + $56.73 Mar. 1949 4.04078¢ 
9 9% Feb. 1949 . 4.05394 

70.14 73.51 68.72 36.00 

46.22 46.22 39.21 23.00 Jan. 1949 4.05394c 
30.33 34.60 40.41 19.17 Mar. 1948 3.63079¢ 
: : : 4 Mar. 1944 2.42750c 














Finished Carbon Steel (hot-rolled sheets, cold-rolled sheets, cold-rolled strip, hot-rolled bars, plates, struc- 

tural shapes, basic wire, standard nails, tin plate, standard and line pipe), on Semifinished Carbon Steel (re- 

rolling billets and slabs, sheet bars, skelp, and wire rods, on Basic Pig iron (at eight leading producing points), and on Steelworks Scrap (No. 1 
melting grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago and eastern Pennsylvania). Steel arithmetical composites, dollars per net ton; pig iron and scrap, gross ton. 

+ FINISHED STEEL WEIGHTED COMPOSITE: Computed in cents per pound, mill prices, weighted by actual monthly shipments of following 
products, representing about 82 per cent of steel shipments in the latest month for which statistics are available, as reported by American Iron & 
Steel Institute: Structural shapes; plates, standard rails; hot and cold-finished carbon bars; black butt weld pipe and tubes; black lap weld pipe 
and tubes; black electric weld pipe and tubes; black seamless pipe and tubes; drawn wire; nails and staples; tin and terne plate; hot-rolled 


sheets; 


cold-rolled sheets; galvanized sheets; hot-rolled strip; and cold-rolled strip. 


February and March, 1949, figures are preliminary, 


COMPARISON OF PRICES 


Representative market figures for current week; average for last month, three months and one year ago. 
wire rods, cents per lb; semifinished (except wire rods) and coke, dollars per net ton, others dollars per gross ton. 


Finished material (except tin plate) and 
Delivered prices represent lowest 


from mills. 
. . . . 
Finished Materials Pig Iron 
April 9, Mar. Jan. Apr. April 9. Mar. Jan. Apr. 
1949 1949 1949 1948 1949 1949 1949 1948 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh mills ...... 3.35¢ 3.43¢ 3.45¢ 2.90c Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh(N.&S. sides)$48.08 $48.08 $48.08  $40.996 
Steel bars, del. Philadelphia....... 3.8164 3.8164 3.8094 3.356 Basic, Valley ........ sss seeeeeeeee 46.00 46.00 46.00 39.00 
Steel bars, Chicago mills 3.35 3.35 3.35 2.90 Basic, eastern, del, Philadelphia.... 50.3002 50.3002 50.2676 42.004 
Shapes, Pittsburgh mills ee 3.27 3.275 2.80 No, 2 fdry., del. Pgh. (N.&S. sides) 47.58 47.58 47.58 40.496 
Shapes, Chicago REST ae Pag ae 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 No. 2 fdry., del, Philadelphia eeeree 50.8002 50.8002 50.7676 42.504 
Shapes, del. Philadelphia ......... 3.4918 3.4918 3.4888 2.968 No, 2 foundry, Chicago ........... 46.25 46.25 46.25 39.00 
Plates, Pittsburgh mills .......... 3.50 3.50 3.50 2.95 No, 2 foundry, EE. aes Wns canes 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Plates, Chicago mills ............ 3.40 3.40 40 2.95 Southern No, 2 Birmingham — eecces 43.38 43.38 43.38 37.88 
Plates, del. Philadelphia.........: 3.7256 3.7256 3.7217 3.19 Southern No. 2 del, Cincinnati...... 49.43 49.43 49.09 41.857 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.275 3.275 3.275 2.80 DEG VO Soci en ccccddccass 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Pittsburgh 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 Malleable, Chicago Coeescececoee 46.50 46.50 46.50 39.50 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Pittsburgh.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.95 Charcoal, low phos., fob Lyles, Tenn. 66.00 66.00 66.00 55.00 
Sheets, hot-rolled, Gary mills ..... 3.25 3.25 3.25 2.80 Ferromanganese, f.o.b. Etna, Pa. .. 175.00 170.20 163.00 151.00* 
Sheets, cold-rolled, Gary mills .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.55 ” gaa ae. 
Sheets, No. 10 galv., Gary mills.. 4.40 4.40 4.40 3.95 F.o.b. cars Pittsburgh. 
Strip, hot-rolled, Pittsburgh mills 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.05 Scrap 
ot tae was Pn ais hs aa Ree Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Pittsburgh $26.50 $37.00 $41.90 $40.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh mills 2 eee 5.545 5.775 5.20 ele —_ pineny a 2, > Pa. .. =s-08 pee 2. ape 
es a a . 7 ore 7.75 7 76 6.8 eavy melt. steel, No. 1, licago.. 25.5 33.3 é 39. 
Tin plate, per base box, Pitts. dist. $7.75t $7.75t $7.75t $6.80 pot Ai er le a em aE ode a0 75 pram 
Heavy melt, steel, No. 1, Cleveland. 22.00 34.10 45.88 39.75 
fini Heavy melt. steel, No. 1, Buffalo... 25.75 35.95 45.88 43.00 
Semifinished Rails for rerolling, Chicago........ 34.00 43.85 59.38 49.50 
Sheet bars, mill .............++++- $67.00% $67.00° $67.00° $60.00 Re. 2 GRRE. ORIIEIG, noc cscs cccsnss 34.50 39.20 58.38 68.40 
GRSDR, GEORSO cic occaccccavesvess 52.00 52.00 52.00 45.00 
Rerolling billets, Pittsburgh ...... 52.00 56.20 59.00 45.00 Coke 
Wire rod ¥, to %-inch, Pitts. dist.. 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.775¢ 3.175c Connellsville, beehive furnace...... $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $12.55 
—_—_————- Connellsville, beehive foundry ..... 17.00 17.00 17.00 14.875 
* Nominal. f 1.50 Ib coating. Chicago, oven foundry, ovens ..... 20.40 20.40 20.40 19.25 


FINISHED AND SEMIFINISHED IRON, STEEL PRODUCTS 


Finished steel quoted in cents per pound and semifinished in dollars per net ton, except as otherwise noted. Prices apply on an individual producer 
range of sizes, grades, finishes and specifications produced at its plants. 


basis to products within 


Semifinished Steel 


Carbon Steel Ingots: Rerolling quality, stand- 
ard analysis, open market, $80-$S5 per gross 
ton. Forging quality, $50 per net ton, mill. 
Alloy Steel Ingots: $51 per net ton, mill. 
FRerolling Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $52 per net 
ton, mill, except: $57, Conshohocken, Pa. 
Forging Quality Billets, Blooms, Slabs: $61 
per net ton, mill, except: $68, Conshohocken, 
Pa., mill. 

Alloy Billets, Slabs, Blooms: Rerolling quality, 
$63 per net ton, mill except: $65, Consohock- 
en, Pa. 

Sheet Bars: $67 nom., per net ton, mill; sales 
in open market $90 per gross ton. 

Skelp: 3.25c per Ib, mill. 

Tube Rounds: $76 per net ton, mill; some 
sellers quoting up to $120 per gross ton. 
Wire Rods: Basic and acid open-hearth, 7/32 
& %-inch, inclusive, 3.40c per Ib, mill, ex- 
cept: 3.65c, Struthers, O.; 3.70c, Worcester, 
Mass.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 4.10c, Ports- 
mouth, O., Los Angeles; 4.15c Monessen, Pa. 


Basic open-hearth and bessemer, not re- 
sulphurized, 7/32 to 47/64-inch, inclusive, 
3.50c, mill. 

Bars 

Hot-Rolled Carbon Bars (O0.H. only; base 20 
tons): 3.35c, mill, except: 3.55c, Ecorse, 


Mich.; 4.00c Fontana, Calif.; 4.05c, Pittsburg, 
Torrance, Calif.; 4.10c, 8. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Niles, Calif.; Portland, Oreg., 
Seattle; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.25c, Minne- 
qua, Colo.; 4.40c, Atlanta, 

Rail Steel Bars: (Base 10 tons): 3.35c Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Moline, Ill.; 4.75c, Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 

Hot-Rolled Alloy Bars: 3.75c, mill, except: 
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4.05c, Ecorse, Mich.; Los Angeles; 
4.75c, Fontana, Calif. 

Cold-Finished Carbon Bars (Base 40,000 Ib 
and over): 4.00c, mill, except: 3.95c, Pitts- 
burgh, Cumberland, Md.; 4.20c, Indianapolis; 
4.30c, Ecorse, Mich.; 4.35c, St. Louis; 4.36c, 
Plymouth, Mich.; 4.40c, Newark, N. J., Hart- 
ford, Putnam, Conn., Mansfield, Readville, 
Mass.; 4.50c, Camden, N. J.; 5.30c, Los 
Angeles. 

Cold-Finished Alloy Bars: 4.65c, mill, except: 
4.85c, Indianapolis; 4.95c, Worcester, Mans- 
field, Mass., Hartford, Conn. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Bars: 5.10c, mill, 
except: 5.30c, Struthers, O.; 5.40c, Ecorse, 
Mich. 


Reinforcing Bars (New Billet): 3.35c, mill, 


4.80c, 


except: 4.05c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 
4.10c, Atlanta, Seattle, S, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; 4.25c, Minnequa, Colo. Fabricated: 
To consumers: 4.25c, mill, except: 5.00c, 


Seattle. 

Reinforcing Bars (Rail Steel): 4.65c, Williams- 
port, Pa., mill; 3.35c, Huntington, W. Va. 
Wrought Iron Bars: Single Refined: 8.60c, 
(hand puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 9.50c, 
Economy, Pa. Double Refined: 11.25¢ (hand 
puddled), McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.00c, Econo- 
my, Pa, Staybolt: 12.75c, (hand puddled), 
McKees Rocks, Pa.; 11.30c, Economy, Pa. 


Sheets 


Hot-Rolled Sheets (18 gage and heavier): 
3.25c, mill, except: 3.25-3.30c, Cleveland; 
3.30c, Pittsburgh; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, 
Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.95¢e, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.15c, Fontana, Calif.; 6.25c, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Het-Rolled Sheets (19 gage and lighter, an- 
nealed): 4.15c, mill, except: 4.40c, Alabama 
City, Ala.; 4.65c, Niles, O.; 5.05c, Torrance, 
Calif., Kokomo, Ind. 


Cold-Rolled Sheets: 4.00c, mill, except: 4.20c, 
Ecorse, Mich., Granite City, Ill.; 4.95c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Galvanized Sheets, No. 10: (Based on 5 cent 
zinc) 4.40c, mill, except: 5.00c, Niles, 0O.; 
5.15¢c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif.; 5.30c, Ko- 
komo, Ind. 

Galvannealed Sheets: 4.95c, mill, except: 5.05c, 
Indiana Harbor, Ind.; 5.55c, Niles, O.; 5.70c, 
Kokomo, Ind. 


Culvert Sheets,. No. 16 fiat Copper Steel 
(based on 5-cent zinc): 5.00c, mill, except: 
5.40c, Granite City, Ill.; 5.45c, Kokomo, Ind.; 
5.75c, Pittsburg, Torrance, Calif, 


Long Ternes, No. 10 (Commercial quality): 
4.80c, mill, 

Enameling Sheets, No. 12: 4.40c, mill, except: 
4.60c, Granite City, Ill.; 4.70c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
6.00c, Niles, O. 


Silicon Sheets, No. 24: Field: 5.15c, mill. 
Armature: 5.45c, mill, except: 5.95c, Warren, 
0.; 6.05¢, Niles, O. 

Electrical¢ Hot-rolled, 5.95c, mill, except: 
6.05c, Kokomo, Ind.; 6.15c, Granite City, Il.; 
6.45c, Warren, O.; 6.55c, Niles, O. 

Motor: 6.70c mill, except: 6.90c, Granite City, 
Ill.; 7.20c, Warren, O. 

Dynamo: 7.50c, mill, except: 7.70c, Granite 
City, Tl. 

Transformer 72, 8.05c, mill, except: 9.15c, 
Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0O.; 10.05c, 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 65, 8.60c, mill, except: 
9.85¢c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O.; 10.60c, 
Brackenridge, Pa.; 58, 9.30c, mill, except: 
10.55¢, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, 0O.; 
11.30c, Brackenridge, Pa.; 52, 10.10c, mill, 
except: 11.35c, Follansbee, W. Va., Toronto, O. 


High-Strength Low-Alloy Sheets: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, excepts: 5.15c, Youngstown; 5.25¢c, 
Ecorse, Mich. Galvanized (No. 10), 6.75c, mill. 
Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, except: 6.25c, Youngs- 
town; 6.35c, Ecorse, Mich. 
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MARKET PRICES 
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Strip 

Hot-Rolled Strip: 3.25c mill, except: 3.30c, 
Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Riverdale, Ill.; 3.25- 
3.35c,* Sharon, Pa.; 3.45c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
3.60c, Detroit; 3.65c, Atlanta; 3.70c, West 
Leechburg, Pa.; 4.00c, Pittsburg, Torrance, 
Calif.; 4.25c, Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los 
Angeles; 4.20c, Kansas City, Mo.; 4.30c, Min- 
nequa, Colo.; 4.65c, Fontana, Calif. One com- 
pany quotes 4.90c, Pittsburgh base, 





* Wider than 6-in. and 6-in, and narrower, 
respectively. 

Cold-Rolled Strip (0.25 carbon and _ less); 
4.00c, mill, except 4.00-4.25c, Warren, 0O.; 
4.00-4.50c, Youngstown; 4.20c, Ecorse, Mich.; 
4.25c, Riverdale, Ill.; 4.40-4.50c, Detroit; 
4.50c, New Haven, Conn., West Leechburg, 
New Castle, Pa., Boston; 4.75c, Dover, O., 
New Kensington, Pa.; 4.50-5.00c, Trenton, N. 
J.; 4.80-5.05c, Wallingford, Conn.; 5.75c, Los 
Angeles; 5.55c, Fontana, Calif. One company 
quotes 4.55c, Cleveland or Pittsburgh base, 
and 4.75c, Worcester, Mass., base; another, 
5.00c, Pittsburgh base, 

Cold-Finished Spring Steel: 0.26-0.40 C, 4.00c, 
mill, except: 4.25c, Dover, O., Chicago; 4.30c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 4.50c, New Castle, Pa., Bos- 
ton, Youngstown; 4.75c, Wallingford, Conn, 
Over 0.40 to 0.60 C, 5.50c, mill, except: 5.65c, 
Chicago; 5.75c, Dover, O.; 5.80c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Conn., Trenton, N. J.; 
5.95c, Boston; 6.00c, New Castle, Pa. Over 
0.60 to 0.80 C, 6.10c, mill, except: 6.25c, Chi- 
cago; 6.35c, Dover, O.; 6.40c, Worcester, 
Mass., Wallingford, Bristol, Conn., Trenton, 
N. J.; 6.60c, New Castle, Pa. Over 0.80 to 
1.05 C, 8.05c, mill, except: 7.85c, Dover, O.; 
8.20c, Chicago; 8.35c, Worcester, Mass., Bris- 
tol, Conn., Trenton and Harrison, N. J. Over 
1.05 to 1.35 C, 10.35c, mill, except: 10.15c, 
Dover, O,; 10.30c, Wallingford, Conn.; 10.50c, 
Chicago; 10.65c, Worcester, Mass., Trenton 
and Harrison, N. J. 

Cold-Rolled Alloy Strip: 9.50c, mill except: 
9.80c, Worcester, Mass. 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Strip: Hot-rolled, 
4.95c, mill, except: 5.15c, Struthers, O.; 5.25c, 
Ecorse, Mich., mill, Cold-rolled, 6.05c, mill, 
except: 6.25c, Youngstown; 6.35c, Ecorse, 
Mich., mill, 


Tin, Terne Plate 


Tin Plate: American Coke, per base box of 
100 Ib, 1.25 Ib coating $7.50-$7.70; 1.50 lb 
coating $7.75-$7.95. Pittsburg, Calif., mill 
$8.25 and $8.50, respectively, for 1.25 and 
1.50 Ib cvuatings. 

Electrolytic Tin Plate: Per base box of 100 Ib, 
0.25 Ib tin, $6.45-$6.65; 0.50 Ib tin, $6.70- 
$6.90; 0.75 Ib tin, $7.00-$7.20 

Can Making Black Plate: Per base box of 100 
Ib, 55 to 128 lb basis weight $5.75-$5.85. 
Pittsburg, Calif., mill, $6.50. 

Holloware Enameling Black Plate: 29-gage, 
5.30e per pound, except: 5.40c, Sparrows 
Point. Md.; 5.50c, Granite City, Ill. 
Manufacturing Ternes (Special Coated): Per 
base box of 100 Ib, $6.65, except: $6.75 Fair- 
field, Ala., Sparrows Point, Md. 

Roofing Ternes: Per package 112 sheets; 20 x 
28 in., coating I.C, 8-lb, $15.50. 


Plates 


Carbon Steel Plates: 3.40c, mill, except: 3.40- 
3.60c, Cleveland; 3.45c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, N. Y.; 3.55¢, 


Conshohocken, Pa.; 3.60c, Pittsburgh; 3.65c, 
Claymont, Del., Ecorse, Mich.; 3.75c, Coates- 
ville, Pa.; 4.30c, Seattle, Minnequa, Colo.; 


1.56c, Houston; 5.30c, Fontana, Calif.; 4.95c, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; 6.25c, Kansas City, Mo. 
Floor Plates: 4.55c, mill. 

Open-Hearth Alloy Plates: 4.40c, mill, except: 
5.10c, Coatesville, Pa., mill 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Plates: 5.20c mill, 
except: 5.10c, Coatesville, Pa.; 5.30c, Consho- 
hocken, Pa., Sparrows Point, Md., Johnstown, 
Pa.; 5.40c, Youngstown; 5.65c, Ecorse, Mich., 
Sharon, Pa, 


Shapes 


Structural Shapes: 3.25c, mill, except: 3.30c, 
Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., Lackawanna, 
N. Y.; 3.75c, Phoenixville, Pa.; 3.85c, Tor- 
rance, Calif.; 4.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 4.30c, 
Seattle, S. San Francisco, Los Angeles; 3.80c, 
Fontana, Calif. 

Alloy Structural Shapes: 4.05c, mill. 

Steel Sheet Piling: 4.05c, mill, 

High-Strength, Low-Alloy Shapes: 4.95c, mill, 
except: 5.05c, Bethlehem, Johnstown, Pa., 
Lackawanna, N. Y.; 5.15¢, Struthers, O. 


Wire and Wire Products 


Wire to Manufacturers (carloads): Bright, 
Basic or Bessemer Wire, 4.15c, mill, except: 
4.25c, Sparrows Point, 'Ma., Kokomo, Ind. ; 
4.45c, Worcester, Mass. ; 4.50c, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Buffalo; 4.80c, Palmer, Mass.; 
5.10c, Pittsburg, Calif.; 5.15c, S. San Fran- 
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cisco, One producer quotes 4.15c, Chicago 
base; another, 4.50c, Crawfordsville, Ind., 
freight equalized with Pittsburgh and Birming- 
ham. 

Basic MB Spring Wire, 5.55c, mill, except: 
5.65c, Sparrows Point, Md.; 5.85c, Worcester, 
Palmer, Mass., Trenton, N. J.; 6.50c, Pitts- 
burg, Calif. 

Upholstery Spring Wire, 5.20c mill, except: 
5.30c, Sparrows Point, Md., Williamsport, Pa., 
Portsmouth, 0O.; 5.50c, Worcester, Mass., 
Trenton, N. J., New Haven, Conn.; 6.15c, 
Pittsburg, Calif. 

Wire Products to Trade (carloads): Merchant 
Quality Wire: Annealed (6 to 8 Gage base), 
4.80c, mill, except: 4.90c, Sparrows Point, Md., 
Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 5.10c Worces- 
ter, Mass.; 5.15c, Minnequa, Colo.; 5.20c, At- 
lanta; 5.75c, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes 4.80c, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh base; another, 5.20c. Crawfords- 
ville, Ind., freight equalized with Pittsburgh 
and Birmingham. 

Galvanized (6 to 8 Gage base), 5.25c, mill, 
except: 5.35c, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, 
Ind., Portsmouth, O.; 5.40c, Aliquippa; 5.55c, 
Worcester, Mass.; 5.60c, Minnequa, Colo.; 
5.65¢e, Atlanta; 6.20c, Pittsburg, S. San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. One producer quotes 5.25c, Pitts- 
burgh and Chicago base; another, 5.65c, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham and Pittsburgh. 

Nails and Staples: Standard, cement-coated 
and galvanized nails and polished and galvan- 
ized staples, Col. 103, mill, except: 105, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O.; 109, Worcester, Mass.; 110, Minnequa, 
Colo., Atlanta, Cleveland; 123, Pittsburg, 
Calif. One producer quotes Col. 103, Chicago 
and Pittsburgh base; another, Col. 113, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., freight equalized with Birming- 
ham and Pittsburgh. 

Woven Fence (9 to 15% Gage, inclusive): 
Col. 109, mill, except: 111, Portsmouth, O., 
Kokomo, Ind.; 116, Minnequa, Colo.; 121, At- 
lanta; 132, Pittsburg, Calif. One producer 
quotes Col. 109, Pittsburgh and Chicago base; 
another, Col. 114, Crawfordsville, Ind., freight 
equalized with Pittsburgh and Birmingham. 
Barbed Wire: Col. 123 mill, except: 125, Spar- 
rows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., Portsmouth, 
O.; 126 Atlanta; 130, Minnequa, Colo.; 143, 
Pittsburg, Calif.; 145, S. San Francisco. One 
producer quotes Col, 123, Chicago and Pitts- 
burgh base. 

Fence Posts (with clamps): Col. 114, Duluth; 
115, Johnstown, Pa.; 116, Moline, Ill.; 122, 
Minnequa, Colo.; $123.50 per net ton, Wil- 
liamspoert, Pa. 

Bale Ties (single loop): Col. 106, mill, except: 
108, Sparrows Point, Md., Kokomo, Ind., 
Portsmouth, O.: 110, Atlanta; 113, Minnequa, 
Colo.; 130, S. San Francisco, Pittsburg, Calif, 
One producer quotes Col. 115, Crawfordsville, 
Ind., freight equalized with Birmingham and 
Pittsburgh. 


Stainless Steels 
(Mill prices, cents per pound) 
CHROMIUM NICKEL STEELS 


Bars, 
Type Wire Strip, 

No. Shapes Cold-Rotled Sheets 
ee 28.50-28.75 30.50-32.00 37.50-40.75 
a 28.50-28.75 33.00-33.75 37.50-40.75 
303.....  31.00-31.50 36.50-39.75 39.50-43.00 


304.....  30.00-31.25 35.00-35.75 39.50-43.00 
46.00-48.00 55.00-57.25 53.00-57.25 
34.00-34.75 44.50-45.75 45.50-49.00 
347..... 38.50-39.75 48.50-50.25 50.00-54.00 
STRAIGHT CHROMIUM STEELS 
410.....  22.75-23.00 26.50-27.00 32.00-33.00 


ee 23.25-23.50 28.25-33.50 32.50-33.50 
oe 23.25-23.50 27.00-27.50 34.75-35.50 
446..... 32.50-33.00 60.00-62.25 46.50-50.00 
STAINLESS-CLAD STEELS 
Plates Sheets 

—Cladding— —Cladding— 

10% 20% 10% 20% 
ho ee ans ae 19.75 21.50 
304..... 22.50 26.50 20.75 22.50 
BAGs' oaas 32.50 36.50 y anes 
SLO. owes 27.00 31.00 26.00 28.00 
Ti ica MSO 27.50 4% «nie 
SET eo... .38.00 29.00 24.00 26.00 
405.... 18.75 24.75 viet sds 


410..... 18.25 24.25 
430..... 18.25 24.25 


Tool Steels 


Tool Steel: Cents per pound, producing plants; 
reg. carbon 19.00c; extra carbon 22.00c; 
special carbon 26.50c; oil-hardening 29.00c; 
high carbon-chromium 652.00c; chrome hot 
work, 29.00c. 


Base 

Ww Cr Vv Mo Co Per Ib 
18 4 1 os 90.50¢ 
18 4 2 102.50¢ 
18 4 3 da 114.50¢ 
18 4 2 ica 9 168.50c 
1.5 4 1 8.5 adn 65.00c 
6.4 4.5 1.9 5 sats 69.50c 
6 4 3 6 Aue 88.00c 


Tubular Goods 


Standard Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots, 

threaded and coupled, to consumers about 

$200 a net ton. Discounts from base follow: 
Butt Weld 


In. Blk. Gal. In. Bix. Gal. 
M..ee. 39%— 10- Ree =. ee 264 —- 
41% 14 4814 29 
, 37%- 11- 1%.... 46%— 27- 
39%, 15% 49 29% 
Terre 34- 6 M66. 49 27% 
36 10% 4914 30 
Tr 40%- 19%- - 28 
43 23 0 30 
bieddad 3%- 23%- 2%, 3. 48 28 
46 26 50 31 
34%, & 4, 44% 24 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In. Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal, Bik. Gal, 
Z.cev. BOR 19 38% 16% 27 6% 
381 18% 
21 42%— 22- 41% 19% 32%- 12 
43% 23 41% 21 
3. 4244- 22- 41% 19}! 35 14% 
43% 23 41) 211% 
34,84 42% 22- 431 211 381 18 
4616 26 431 23} 
1&6. 42% 22 43 21! 38} 18 
444%, 24 43 231 
vi = 43 22 


Line. Steel Pipe: Mill prices in carlots to con- 
sumers about $200 a net ton. 


Butt Weld a Weld 
In, Bik. Gal. In, Gal. 
Wye... 40% eee i, vere ay 27 4 
%. 38 te 48 28% 
a 35 ba 1 46 28 
1 40. 20- 48 29 
42 21 2 47 28 
43— 24 $9 29} 
45 25 2 &3 47 - 28! 
1 45%- 27- 441 30 
47% 28 3% &4 43% 
Lap Weld Elec. Weld Seamless 
In, Bik. Gal, Blk. Gal, BIk. Gal. 
Ziase 38% 18 37%, 15% 26 5% 
37% 18 
2% 42% 22 40% 19% 31%- 11- 
41 20 
3 421% 22 40! 19 3 13 
10% 201 
31-4 414%4- 21 42! 201 37%—~ 17 
45 25 42} 221 
5&6. 411 213 421 20 37%-— 17- 
431 21 22% 
8 1514 44% 21 10%4— 19 
22. 441 23% 
10 15 44 21 41 20 
21! 44 3 
12 $4 43 20 4014-— 19- 


413 22 


Standard Wrought Iron Pipe: Mill price in 


earlots, threaded and coupled, to consumers 
about $200 a net ton. 
Butt Weld Lap Weld 
In, Blk. Gal, In, Bik. Gal. 
%... +59% +95% 1%... +22 +53 
%... +20% +52% 1%.. +15% -+445% 
4%... +10% +41% 2.... + 7% +36% 
1 and 24%-3%+ 5 +32 
1% +4% =++32% ‘ces TAR +26 
1%.. —1% +29 4%-8 +2 +27% 
S365 ed +28% 9-12 +12 +37 


Boiler Tubes: Net base c.l, prices, dollars per 
thickness, cut 


100’, mill; minimum wall 

lengths 4 to 24”, inclusive. 

o0.D. B.W. Seamless Elec. Weld 
In, Ga, H.R, C.D. H.R, O.D. 
1 Bin Fate oir 13.39-14.64 13.00 13.00 
1% 13 bpeee ses 15.87-17.34 13.21 15.39 
1% 13 16.45 17.71-19.35 14.60 17.138 


1% 13 18.71 20.%-22.02 16.60 19.54 
22.56-24.66 18.60 21.89 
\ 25.16-27.50 20.73 24.40 
2% $12 23.54-25.73 -70-30.28 22.83 26.88 
2% 12 25.79-28.19 33-33.15 25.02 29.41 
2% $j12 27.33-29.87 32.14-35.13 26.51 31.18 
3 12 28.68-31.35  33.76-36.90 27.82 32.74 
3% 11 383.39-36.50 39.29-42.95 32.39 38.11 
3% 11 35.85-3%19  42.20-46.13 34.78 40.94 
4 10 44.51-48.65  52.35-57.22 43.17 50.78 
4% 9 58.99-64.47 69.42-75.88 .... «+. 
5 9 68.28-74.64  80.35-87.82 
6 7 104.82-114.57 123.33-134.81 a) @eée 
Pipe Cast Iron: Class B, 6-in. and over, 
$98.50 per net ton, Birmingham; $106.70, del. 
Chicago; 4-in. pipe, $5 higher; Class A pipe, 
$5 a ton over Class B. 


Rails, Supplies 


Rails: Standard, over 60-Ib; $3.20 per 100 Ib 
mill, except: $3.30, Minnequa, Colo 

Light (billet): $3.55 per 100 ib, mill, except: 
$4.25, Minnequa, Colo. 

Light (rail steel): $4.50 per 100 lb, Williams- 
port, Pa.; 3.55c, Huntington, W. Va. 
Railroad Supplies: Track bolts, treated: $8.50 
per 100 Ib, mill. Untreated: $8.25, mill. 


Tie Plates: 4.05c mill, except: 4.20c, Pitts- 
burg, Torrance, Calif.; 4.50c, Seattle. 
Splice Bars: 4.25c, mill. 
Standard Spikes, 5.35c, mill. 
Axles: 5.20c, mill. 
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MARKET PRICES 





RAW MATERIAL AND FUEL PRICES 


Pig Iron 


Minimum delivered prices do not include 3 per cent federal tax. 


Per Gross Ton 
No, 2 
Basic Foundry Malleable 
Bethiehem, Pa., furnace $48.00 $48.50 $49.00 
Newark, N. J del . 080.5334 51.0334 51.5334 
3rooklyn, N. Y., del 52.634 53.134 
Philadelphia, del . 50.3002 50.8002 51.3002 
Birmingham, furnace . 42.88 43.38 
Cincinnati, del 49.43 
Buffalo, furnace . s 47.00 47.00 47.50 
3oston, del 56.20 56.20 56.70 
Rochester, del : 49.35 49.35 49.85 
Syracuse, del 50.2065 50.2065 50.7065 
8Shicago, district furnaces .. 46.00 46.00-46.50 46.50 
Milwaukee, del .. 47.82 47.82-48.32 48.32 
Muskegon, Mich., del 51,28-51.78 51.78 
Cleveland, furnace ; 16.00 46.50 46.50 
Akron, del 18.3002 48.8002 48.8002 
Lone Star, Tex., furnace... 16.00 16.50 
Gulf ports, del. ..... ? 50.50 51.00 
Duluth, furnace 46.50 46.50 
Erie, Pa., furnace .. 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Everett, Mass., furnace . 2.50 53.00 
Geneva, Utah, furnace ..... 46.00 $6.50 
Seattle, Tacoma, Wash., del 4.0578 
Portland, Oreg., del $ 4.0578 
Los Angeles, San Francisco 53.5578 4.0578 
Granite City, U., furnace. . 47.90 48.40 48.90 
ey (RM, GR a o's ac 49.40 19.90 50.40 
Ironton, Utah, furnace . -. 47.00 47.50 
$Neville Island, Pa., furnace 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Pittsburgh, del., N.&S. Sides 47.08 47.58 47.58 
Pittsburgh (Carnegie), furnaces 46.00 
Sharpsville, Pa., furnace 16.00 46.50 46.50 
Steelton, Pa., furnace . m 48.00 48.50 49.00 
Struthers, 0., furmace ..... 46.00 
Swedeland, Pa., furnace .... 50.00 90.50 51.00 
Toledo, ©0., furnace ...... 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Cincinnati, del. .... -- 50.8230 51.3230 
Youngstown, 0O., furnace .... 46.00 46.50 46.50 
Mansfield, O., del. 50.1022 50.6022 50.6022 


t Low phosphorus southern grade. 
t To Neville Island base add: 
Lawrenceville, 
Brackenridge; 
§ Includes, in 


cago, Gary and Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Blast Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 


6.00-6.50 per cent Si (base) .$59.50 
6.51-7.00.. 60.75 9.01- 9.50. 67.00 
7.01-7.50.. 62.00 9.51-10.00. 68.25 
7.51-8.00.. 63.25 10.01-10.50. 69.50 


8.01-8.50.. 64.50 10.51-11.00. 70.75 
8.51-9.00.. 65.75 11.01-11.50. 72.00 
F.o.b. Jackson, O., per gross ton 
Buffalo furnace $1.25 higher. 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon 
Prices same as for blast furnace 


silvery iron, plus $1 per gross ton. 
Electric Furnace Silvery Pig Iron 
Si 14.01-14.50%, $78.50 furnace, 
Niagara Falls; $84 open-hearth and 
$85 foundry grade, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Piglets, Si 16%, $91, Keokuk, Iowa. 
Add $1 a ton for each additional 
0.5% Si to 18%; $1 for each 0.5% 
Mn over 1%; $1 a ton for 0.45% 
max. P. 


Charcoal Pig Iron 


Semi-cold blast, low phosphours. 
F.o.b. furnace, Lyles, Tenn... .$66 
(For higher silicon iron a differen- 


tial over and above the price of 
base grade is charged as well as 
for the hard chilling iron, Nos. 5 
and 6.) 

Low Phosphorus 
Steelton, Pa., Troy, N. Y., $54; 
Philadelphia, $56.9786 del. Inter- 
mediate phosphorus, Central fur- 


nace, Cleveland, $51. 
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$0.86 
Homestead, McKeesport, 
$1.08 for Ambridge and 
addition to Chicago, 


for McKees Rocks, 
Monaca; $1.73 
Aliquippa. 


South Chicago, Ill., 


Besse- 


Pa. ; 
Verona; 


mer 
$49.50 
52.0334 


51.8002 


48.00 


50.35 
41.2065 
47.00 


48.82 


47.00 
49.3002 


47.00 


47.00 


47.00 
48.08 


47.00 
47.00 


49.50 


47.00 


47.00 
51.1022 


$1.31 
$1.94 


East Chi- 


Electrodes 
(Threaded, with nipples, unboxed) 
Inches-— — Cents per lb, 
Diam Length f.o.b. plant 
Graphite 
17, 18, 20 oe; 16.00 
8 to 16 48, 60, 72 16.50 
7 48, 60 17.75 
Ss 48, 60 19.00 
4, 5% 40 19.50 
3 40 20.50 
2¥ 24, 30 21.00 
2 24, 30 23.00 
Carbon 
40 100, 110 7.50 
35 100, 110 7.50 
30 84, 110 7.50 
24 72 to 104 7.50 
17 to 20 84, 90 7.50 
14 60, 72 8.00 
10, 12 60 8.25 
8 60 8.50 
Fluorspar 
Metallurgical grade, f.o.b. shipping 
point, in Ill., Ky., net tons, car- 


loads, effective CaF, content, 70% 


or more, $37; 


less than 60%, 


$34. 


Metallurgical Coke 
Price per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville, furnace. . $13.50-15.50 


Connellsville, foundry.. 16.00-18.00 
New River, foundry 16.50 
Wise county, foundry.. 15.35 
Wise county, furnace.. 14.60 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Kearney, N. J., ovens. $22.00 
Everett, Mass., ovens. 
New England, del.{. 23.35 
Chicago, ovens ....... 20.40 
Chicago, Gel. ....... 721.85 
Detroit, del. 5 24.16 
Terre Haute, ovens.... 20.20 
Milwaukee, ovens .... 21.15 
indianapolis, ovens .. 20.85 
Chicago, del. ..... 24.19 
Cincinnati, del. .... 23.66 
Detroit, del. ...... 24.61 
Ironton, O., ovens .. 19.40 
Cincinnati, del. ... 21.63 
Painesville, O., ovens. . 20.90 
Buffalo, del. 23.42 
Cleveland, del. ..... 22.55 
PR, Nn: Wowie sees 22.70 
Birmingham, ovens .. 17.70 
Philadelphia, ovens ... 21.05 
Swedeland, Pa., ovens. 21.00 
Portsmouth, 0O., ovens 19.50 
Detroit, ovens ....... 20.65 
Detroit, del. ...... *21.70 
Buffalo, del, ..... 22.75 
Se Eee 22.98 
Pontiac, del, ...... 21.98 
Saginaw, del. ...... 23.30 


Includes representative switching 


charge of: *, $1.05; 7, $1.45. fOr 
within $4.03 freight zone from 
works, 
> 
Coal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per gallon, ovens 


(Price effective as of Aug. 5) 
Pure benzol te ew'e 20.00 
Toluol, one degree .... 20.50-26.50 
Toluol, two degrees 23.00-26.50 
Industrial xylol 20.50-26.50 

Per ton bulk, ovens 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Per pound, ovens 
(Effective as of Oct. 1) 


$45.00 


Phenol, 40 (carlots, re- 
turnable drums) .... 13.50 
Do., less than carlots 14.25 
Do., tank cars 12.50 
(Effective as of Oct, 25) 
Naphthalene flakes, 
balls, bbl to jobbers, 
‘‘household use’’ .... 13.75 
. 
Refractories 
(Prices per 1000 brick, f.o.b, plant) 
Fire Clay Brick 
Super Duty: St. Louis, Vandalia, 


Farber, Mexico, Mo., Olive Hill, 
Ky., Clearfield, or Curwensville, 
Pa., Ottawa, Ill, $100. Hard- 
tired, $135 at above points. 

High-heat Duty: Salina, Pa., $85; 
Woodbridge, N. J., St. Louis, 
Farber, Vandalia, Mexico, Mo., 
West Decatur, Orviston, Clear- 
field, Beach Creek, or Curwens- 
ville, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
Haldeman, or Ashland, Ky., 
Troup, or Athens, Tex., Stevens 
Pottery, Ga., Portsmouth, or Oak 
Hill, O., Ottawa, Ill, $80. 

Intermediate-Heat Duty: St. Louis, 
or Vandalia, Mo., West Decatur, 
Orviston, Beach Creek, or Clear- 
field, Pa., Olive Hill, Hitchins, 
or Haldeman, Ky., Athens, or 
Troup, Tex., Stevens Pottery, Ga., 
Portsmouth, O., Ottawa, Ill., $74. 

Low-Heat Duty: Oak Hill, or Ports- 
mouth, O., Clearfield, Orviston, 
Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Ottawa, IIl., 
$66. 

Ladle Brick 

Dry Press: $55, Freeport, Merill, 
Station, Clearfield, Pa.; Chester, 
New Cumberland, W. Va.; Iron- 
dale, Wellsville, O. 

Wire Cut: $53, Chester, New Cum- 
berland, W. Va.; Wellsville, O. 

Malleable Bung Brick 

St. Louis, Mo., Olive Hill, Ky., 

Ottawa, Ill., $90; Beach Creek, 


Pa., $80. 
Silica Brick 
Mt. Union, Claysburg, or Sproul, 
Pa., Ensley, Ala., $80; Hays, Pa., 
$85; Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E. 


Chicago, Ind., $89; Lehi, Utah, 
Los Angeles, $95. 

Eastérn Silica Coke Oven Shapes 
Claysburg, Mt. Union, Sproul 
Pa., Birmingham, §$80. 

Illinois Silica Coke Oven Shapes: 
Joliet or Rockdale, Ill., E, Chi- 
cago, Ind., Hays, Pa., $81. 

Basic Brick 
(Base prices per net ton; f.o.b 


works, Baltimore or Chester, Pa.) 


Burned chrome brick, $66; chem- 
ical-bonded chrome brick, $69 
magnesite brick, $91; chemical- 
bonded magnesite, $80. 

Magnesite 
(Base prices per net ton, f.o.b. 


works, Chewelah, Wash.) 
Domestic dead-burned, %” grains; 
Bulk, $30.50-31.00; single paper 


bags, $35.00-35.50. 
Dolomite 
(Base prices per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned bulk: Bill- 
meyer, Blue Bell, Williams, Ply- 
mouth Meeting,, Pa., Millville, W. 
Va., Narlo, Millersville, Martin, 


Gibonsburg, Woodville, O., $12.25; 
Thornton, McCook, IIl., $12.35; 
Dolly Siding, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
$12.45. 


Ores 
Lake 


Gross 


Superior Iron Ore 
ton, 51% % 
Lower Lake Ports 


(natural) 


(Any increase or decrease in R.R. 
freight rates, dock handling charges 


and taxes thereon effective after 
Dec. 31, 1948, are for buyer’s ac- 
count, ) 
Old range bessemer ......... $7.60 
Old range nonbessemer ...... 7.45 
Mesabi bessemer . 7.35 
Mesabi nonbessemer 7.20 
High phosphorus ........... 7.20 
Eastern Local Ore 
Cents, units, del. BE. Pa. 
Foundry and basic 56.62% 
concentrates, contract ..... 16.00 


Foreign Ore 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 
Swedish basic, 60 to 68% 17.00 
Brazil iron ore, 68-69% 19.50 
Tungsten Ore 
Wolframite and_ scheelite 
per short ton unit, duty 
paid eee Seer pe eucve §26-$28 
Manganese Ore 
Long term contracts, involving large 
tonnages, prices are nominal; near- 
by, 48%, duty paid, 81.8c-83.8ce per 
long ton unit, c.i.f. United States 
ports; prices on lower grades ad- 
justed to manganese content and 
impurities. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton f.o.b. cars, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Charles- 
ton, S.C., plus ocean freight dif- 
ferential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., and/or Tacoma, Wash. 
(S 8S paying for discharge; dry 
basis, subject to penalties if 
guarantees are not met.) 


Indian and African 
TT Do. es 
eS, eer ere reer ss 
48% NO TAO sevice sive 31.00 
South African (Transvaal) 
44% no ratio . .§25.50-$26.00 
45%. BO. TRG. 9 a5 sre 5csencs 26.5) 
48% RO TAO 22: ones 29.00-30.00 
50% no ratio ........ 29.50-30.50 
Brazilian—nominal 
44% 2.5:1 lump ........6% $33.65 
Rhodesian 
45% no ratio ......... 27-$27.50 
4A MO TAO. 66s. See 04 30.00 
48%. 3:2 lump «oso nceesss 39.00 


Domestic (seller’s nearest rail) 
48% 3:1 
Molybdenum 


Sulphide conc., 1b, Mo., cont., 
Lg Re aan ac ie perieaeeees «+. $0.90 
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a MARKET PRICES 
: Prices, cents per pound, for delivery within switching limits, subject to extras. 
i iF BARS ——_— PLATES———_ 
SHEETS— Standard Floor 
—_ H-R C-R Gal. STRIP. H-R Rds, C-F Rds. H-RAlloy Structural Carbon 36" & 
proul : 10 Ga. 17 Ga. *10 Ga. +H-R ¥C-R 36" to 3” Io" & up **4140 Shapes 867-34" Thicker 
Shapes ' New York (city) 6.00 6.66 7.40 5.92 5.77 6.56 8.68 5.53 5.90 7.36 
E. Chi- q New York(c’try) 5.80 6.46 7.20 5.72 5.57 6.36 8.48 5.33 5.70 7.16 
~ » Boston (city) .. 6.10 6.70 8.00 6.10 5.67 6.42 8.72 5.57 5.95 7.40 
q Boston (c’try) . 5.95 6.55 7.85 5.95 5.52 6.27 8.57 5.42 5.80 7.2 
| f.0.b Phila. (city)... 5.72 6.64 7.53-7.58 5.60 5.55 6.34 8.40 5.25 5.53 6.74 
ir, Pa.) Phila. (c’try).. 5.57 6.59 7.38-7.43 5.45 5.40 6.19 8.25 5.10 5.38 6.59 
: Balt, (city) ... 5.467 6.36 7.26 5.52 5.57 6.31 5.51 5.71 7.16 
ha j Balt. (c’try)... 5.31T 6.21 ¥.a8 5.37 5.42 6.16 5.36 5.56 7.01 
Norfolk, Va. .. 5.80 on 6.05 7.05 6.05 6.05 7.55 
Wash, (w’hse). 5.84-6.00 Aone ae 5.90 ee 5.91-5.95 6.61 ...  5,85-5.89  6.05-6.09  7.50-7.54 
f.0.b. - Buffalo (del.).. 5.00 6.05 7.85 5.49 6.50 5.20 6.05 10.13 5.25 5.50 7.06 
: Buffalo (w’hse) 4.85 5.90 7.70 5.34 6.35 5.05 5.90 9.98 5.10 5.35 6.91 
grains; ee a at ‘ 2 
paper j Pitts. (w’hse).. 4.908 5.75% 7.15 5.10 6.00 1.90 5.65 9.60 4.90 5.05-5.10 6.55 
Detroit (w’hse).4.85-5.00§ 5.75-5.855 7.15 5.00-5.35 5.95-6.00 5.45 6.17 8.12 5.45 5.65-5.80 7.10 
: Cleveland (del.)5.13-5.90{t 5.90-6.31 6.90-8.10}¢ 5.18-5.31 6.40-6.65 5.32-5.36 6.05 8.24-8.40 5.35-5.62 5.52-5.56 6.95-7.01 
1) Cleve. (w’hse).4.95-5.75 5.75-6.16 6.73-7.95 5.03-5.16 6.25-6.50 5.17-5.21 5.90 8.24-8.25 5.21-5.47 5.37-5.41 6.80-6.86 
i Cincin. (w’hse). 5.29 6.14 7.63 5.55 6.10 5.55 6.10 5.40 5.64 6.94 
ile, W Chicago (city). 5.20 5.908 7.20 5.00 6.67-6.83 5.05 5.85 8.259 5.05 5.25 6.70 
—e Chicago (w’hse)4.85-5.05 5.7535 7.05 4.85 6.52-6.68 4.90 5.70 8.109 4.90 5.10 6.55 
12,25 
$12.35 Milwaukee (city) 5.38 6.08¢8 7.38 5.18  6.82-7.01 5.23 6.03 8.439 5.23 5.43 6.88 
» Mo., St. Louis (del.) 5.34§ 6.248 7.44 5.34 6.64 5.39 6.1912 6.64 5.39 5.59 7.04 
St. L. (w’hse). 5.19§ 6.095 7.29 5.19 6.49 5.24 6.0432 9.49 5.24 5.44 6.89 
Birm’ham (city) 5.20§ 6.60 5.20 5.15 6.66-6.83 5.15 5.40 7.41-7.732¢ 
Birm’ham(c’try) 5.05§ 6.45 5.05 5.00 6.51-6.68 5.00 5.25 7.26-7.582¢ 
e Omaha, Nebr... 6.10-6.35 P 10.04 6.13 adie 6.18 6.98 os 6.18 6.38 7.83 
al) Los Ang. (city) 6.608 8.05 8.20+ 6.80 9.50 6.25 8.20 6.10 6.30 8.20 
; L. A. (w’hse) . 6.45§ 7.90 8.057 6.65 9.35 6.10 8.05 5.95 6.15 8.05 
1 RR San Francisco.. 5.9521 7.15 8.05 6.7523 8.2518 5.9022 7.55 10.20%% 5.90 7.60 8.10 
harges Seattle-Tacoma. 6.3517 7.905 8.40 6.7017 6.2017 8.153 9.452 6.3017 6.3517 8.4011 
after | 
r’s ac- . Base Quantities: 400 to 1999 Ib except as noted: Cold-rolled strip, 2000 Ib and over; cold finished bars, 1000 Ib and over; galvanized sheets, 450 to | 
re 1499 Ib; 11500 lb and over; 2—1000 to 4999 Ib; 3—450 to 39,999 Ib; *—three to 24 bundles; 5—450 to 1499 Ib; *—400 to 14,999 Ib; *—400:to 1499 Ib; | 
Be *—1000 to 1999 Ib; 11—1000 to 39,999 1b; 12—1000 Ib and over; 15—2000 Ib and over; 17—300 to 999 Ib; 181500 to 1999 Ib; 1*—1500 to 39,999 Ib; | 
So b 20400 to 3999 1b; 21—400 Ib and over; 22—500 to 1499 Ib; 23—Price (but not other price in range) applies to any and all quantities. 
735 x * Includes gage and coating extra, except Birmingham (eoating extra excluded); t does not include gage extras; { 15 gage; § 18 gage.and heavier; | 
720 E ** as rolled; tt add 0.40 for sizes not rolled in Birmingham; ¢{ top level of quoted range is nominal, | 
7.20 j 














: PRICES OF LEADING FERROALLOY PRODUCTS | 
16.00 — 
MANGANESE ALLOYS Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, CHROMIUM ALLOYS } 
F y , lump, bulk, 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 8.95c j 
. ports Spiegeleisen: (19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si) Carlot per per lb of alloy, carload packed, 9.70c, ton lot High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, c.1., lump, | 
17.00 i gross ton, $65, Palmerton, Pa.; $66, Pitts- 10.60c, less ton 11.60c. Freight allowed. For bulk 20.5¢ per Ib of contained Cr; c.l., packed 
19.50 3 — and Chicago; (16% to 19% Mn) $1 per 2% Cc grade, Si 15-17.5%, deduct: 0.2c from ea poor me less ton 23.95¢. Deltv- | 
a ton lower. . ‘ ered. ot, a 0.25¢ | 
a above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. pot, . | 
3 * us ‘‘SM’’ High-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 60-65%, 
_ ‘Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 78-82%, C 7% SILICON ALLOYS Si 4-6%, Mn 4-6%, C 4-6%). Add 1.1¢ to 
6-$28 aPProx. ) Carload, lump, bulk $172 per gross 25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump high-carbon ferrochrome prices. 
a0-92 ton of alloy, c.l., packed, $184; gross ton lots, bulk, 18.5¢c per lb of contained Si; packed Foundry Ferrochrome: (Cr 62-66%, C 5-7%). 
Fo ae ey We Van, Niagara’ Falls, N.Y. 19.90-21.70e; ton lots 21.00-22.60c, f.0.b. Ni- Contract, c¢.l., 8MxD, bulk 22.0c per Ib of 
near- | Tenn.; $174, f.0.b, Birmingham ‘and Johns- somes , : ycgee 
Sc per é town, Pa., furnaces; $172, Sheridan, Pa.; 60% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload lump, Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: (Cr 67-72%). Con- | 
States [ $163, Etna, Pa. Shipment from Pacific Coast bulk, 11.3¢ per lb of contained Si, carload tract, .carload, lump, bulk, max, 0.03% C 
*s ad- § 7 warehouses by one seller add $33 to above packed 12.9c, ton lot 14.35c, less ton 1é6c. “cet per Ib of contained Cr, 004% C 29-%c, 
t and | prices, f.0.b. Los Angeles, San Francisco, Port- Delivered. Spot, add 0.45c. 006% C 28.75e, 0.10% C 28,25c- 28.5¢, 0.15% | 
land, Oreg. Shipment from Chicago ware- C 28.0c, 0.20% C 27.75c, 6.50% C 27.5¢, 1% 
house, ton lots, $214: less gross ton lots, $231 Loew-Aluminum 50% Ferrosflicon: (Al 0.40% C 27.25¢c, 1.50% C 27.1c, 2% C 270c. Car- | 
ren f.0.b. Chicago. ‘Add or subtract $2 for each max.) Add 1.8c to 50% ferrosilicon prices. load. packed add 1.ic, ton lot add 2.2c, less | 
aig 1%. or fraction thereof, of contained man- 5 F oe vioad, } ton add 3.9c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
eben ganese over 82% and under 78%, respectively puis Nbc per ‘ot ooma ed Si, carload oe a tw-Carben Ferrechreme: (Cr 62-66% | 
it dif- 5 , ‘ bulk, 18.5¢ per lb of contained Si, carload os ne : is , | 
tland, ; paecke@ 14.8¢, ton lot 15.95c, less ton 17.2c. Si 4-6%, Mn 4-64, C 0s75-1.25% max.). Con- | 
a _ _Low-Carbon Ferromanganese, Regular Grade: Delivered. Spot, add 0.8¢. tract, carload, lump, bulk 27.75¢ perm Ib of een- 
e j (Mn 80-85%). Carload, lump, bulk, max. tained chromium, carload, packed 28.85c, ten | 
3; dry ; 0.10% C, 24.75¢ per Ib of contained Mn, car- 80-90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, lot 30.05c, less ton 31.85¢. Delivered. Spot, i 
es if load packed 25.5c, ton lot 26.6c, less ton 27.8c. bulk 14.65-15¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload add 0.25c, 
Delivered. Deduct 0.5¢ for max. 0.15% C — 15.9¢, ton ve ae less ton 18.05c. Low-Carbon Ferrochrome, Nitrogen Bearing: 
grade from above prices, 1c for max. 0.30% C elivered. Spot, add 0.25c. Add 5c to 0.10% C low-carbon ferrochrome 
phy <4 1.5¢ | for max, 0.50% C, and 4.5c for max. Low-Aluminum 85% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% prices for approx, &75% N. Add 5c forseach 
31.00 0.75% C—max. 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn max.). Add 0.7¢ to 85% ferrosilicon prices. 0.25% of N above 0.75%. 
: 90% approx., C 0.07% max., P. 0.06% max.), 90-95% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, Chromium Metal: (Min. 97% Cr,and 1% Fe). 
Add 0.5¢ to above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. bulk, 16.5¢ per Ib of contained Si, carload Contract, carload, 1” x D; paeked, max. 0:50% 
$26.00 packed 17%7%c, ton lot 18.65c, less ton 19.7c. C grade, $1.03 per Ib of contained chromium, 
26.50 Te oe Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. ton lot $1.05, less ton $1.07. Delivered. Spot, 
-30.00 1.5% max., Si 1.5% max.). Carload, lump, . - add 5c. 
-30.50 d bulk 18.15¢ per Ib of contained Mn, carload Low-Aluminum 90-95% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.50% CALCIUM ALLOYS 
4 ss max.). Odd 0.7c to above 90-95% ferrosilicon 
packed 18.9c, ton lot 20.0c, less ton 21.2c, De 
. livered. Spot, add 0.25c, prices. Pe gong ag a B Sow Lg 
oe ; Metal: (M in. Fe 2 Silicon Metal: (Min. 97% Si and 1% max. lump, bulk 19.25¢ =? of alloy, carload 
Manganese Metal: (Mn 96% min., Fe 2% Fe.). C.l., lump, bulk, regular 19.0c per Ib packed 20.05¢, ton lot 21.55c less ton 22.55c. 
527.50 ey Si 1% max., C 0.20% max.). Carload, of Si¢.l. packed 20.2c, ton lot 21.1c, less ton Delivered . Spot, add 0 25c. 7 
30.00 ps gee packed 35.5¢ per Ib of metal, ton lot 22,4e. Add 1.5¢ for max. 0.10% calcium grade. ‘ P recep 
39.00 ¢, less ton 39c. Delivered. Spot, add 2c. Deduct 0.4c for max 2% Fe grade analyzing Caleium-Silieon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
min. 96% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 1.50-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 17.9c¢ 
) Manganese, lectrolytic: Less than 250 Ib, per Ib of alloy, carload packed 19.1c, ton lot 
539.00 35¢; 250 Ib rg 1999 Ib, 32c; 2000 to 35,999 Ib, Alsifer: (Approx. 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 21.0c, less ton 22.5c. Delivered. Spot, add 
30c; 36,000 Ib or more, 28c. Premium for Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 0.25¢. 
hydrogen-removed metal 1.5¢ per pound, F.o.b. lump, carload, bulk, 8.15c per lb of alloy, 
cars Knoxville, Tenn., freight allowed to St. ton lots packed 9.55c, 200 to 1999 lb 9.90c, For prices of other ferroalloy§ products 
$0.90 Louis or to any point east of Mississippi. smaller lots 10.40c. Delivered. Spot up 0.5c. please refer to Apr. 4 issue, page 174 
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Metal Price Tone Remains Weak 


Producers reduce zince to basis of 15.00c, East St. Louis, for 
prime western while lead drops further to basis of 14.80c to 
14.85c, St. Louis, for the common grade. Buying is light 


New York—Undertone of nonfer- 
rous metal markets remained weak 
last week, with zinc declining 1 cent 
a pound to the basis of 15.00c, East 
St. Louis, for prime western. Down- 
ward revisions were also posted on 
lead and many grades of scrap. 

Zinc—-The domestic zinc market at 
the 15-cent level was at the lowest 
level recorded since October, 1948, 
but was well above the OPA ceiling 
of 9.25c. The latest reduction is at- 
tributed to the excess of available 
supplies over current purchases. 
Smelters, as usual, are unwilling to 
accumulate unsold stocks. While 
market interests were reluctant to 
forecast the duration of the present 
downward price trend, it was pointed 
out that July and forward deliveries 
were sold on the Commodity exchange 
at 14.00c. 

Producers of rolled zinc and zinc 
oxides have lowered their quotations 
in line with revisions in the primary 
zinc market. 

Lead—At the opening of the month, 
one of the largest lead sellers reduced 
prices 1 cent per pound and was fol- 
lowed by other sellers by Monday, 
Apr. 4 when the market was quot- 
able at 15.80c to 15.85c, St. Louis for 
the common grade. On Apr. 6, the mar- 
ket dropped 1 cent further to 14.80c to 
14.85c. This brought the total de- 
cline since Mar. 8 to 61% cents per 
pound from the all-time high of 21.50c 
per pound. Buying interest failed to 
show any appreciable improvement at 
the new level. Inquiry for April met- 
al has been disappointing to most 
every producer. 

The Canadian market has followed 
closely the movements of the markets 
here, prices having fallen 5 cents a 
pound, narrowing the spread at Mon- 
treal and Toronto to %-cent below 
the New York market. 

Domestic producers of lead sheets, 
pipe, pigments and oxides have re- 
vised their quotations in line with the 
drop in the primary lead market. 

Copper—In commenting on_ the 
present situation in copper, Louis 
S. Cates, chairman, Phelps Dodge 
Corp., said that his company’s out- 
put was up to the quarterly rate of 
last year and that sales were about 
in line with the quarterly average 
for 1948. He is quoted in the trade 
here as saying: 

“There is bound to be some shad- 
ing of prices. Metal users are be- 
coming uneasy, as prices of lead and 
zinc have declined and consumers are 
trying to live off their metal inven- 
tories.” 

Barring some major upset, copper 
prices will stabilize well above the 
prewar average of around 12.00c per 
pound, Mr. Cates believes, although 
he ventured no opinion as to the 
stabilization level. He pointed out 
that there is much high-cost produc- 
tion that will drop out as prices de- 
cline. 

Mr. Cates said that while the brass 
mill business is down, sales to the 


wire and cable industries continue 
good and that the demand from the 
automobile industry is holding up 
well. 

General Cable Corp. has reduced 
prices of building wire products by 
5 to 10 per cent in order to meet 
competition. This brings the reduc- 
tions for the year to date to a range 
of 20 to 25 per cent. An official of 
the company is quoted as saying that 
price-cutting by certain interests has 
been going on quietly in the mar- 
ket for some time. 

The President has signed a bill sus- 
pending the import tax on copper 
to June 30, 1950. 

Prices in the primary copper mar- 
ket held unchanged last week on the 
basis of 23.25c to 23.50c, delivered 
Connecticut Valley points. 

Tin—Stocks of pig tin in the 
United States, aside from some 36,- 
000 tons in the permanent stockpile, 
totaled about 40,000 tons as of Feb. 
28, according to the British Bureau 
of Metal Statistics. This would be 
equivalent to about eight months’ 
permitted allocations and perhaps 
the overall requirements for that pe- 
riod. The U. S. stocks are expected 
to show a sharp increase in March 
and April due to heavy imports and 
the decline in consumers’ applica- 
tions for the metal. 

Output of refined tin by the Long- 
horn smelter in March amounted to 
3104 tons, making the total for the 
first quarter 9615 tons compared with 
8754 tons in the like 1948 period. 

The partial buyers’ market evident 
in recent months in some types of 
containers may encompass all seg- 
ments of the industry before the 
close of 1949, the Northern Trust 
Co., Chicago, states. Demand for 
metal containers shows some signs 
of easing and supplies of both sheet 
steel and pig tin have undergone defi- 
nite improvement in the past vear. 

With demand tapering off and raw 
materials in better supply, metal 
container output in 1949 may come 
closer to meeting consumer needs 
than in any year since 1941. 


Wire Firms Sign Contracts 


Louisville, Ky.—Contracts signed 
with three converting plants will en- 
able the Reynolds Metals Co. to de- 
liver a minimum of 13,500,000 pounds 
of aluminum cable, steel reinforced 
(ACSR) to rural electric coopera- 
tives of the nation in 1949, David P. 
Reynolds, the company’s vice-presi- 
dent and general sales manager, an- 
nounced in Louisville last week. 

Mr. Reynolds said that firms con- 
tracting with Reynolds to produce 
the new cable are the Bergen Wire 
Rope Co., Lodi, N. J.; Midland Wire 
Corp., Tiffin, O.; and the Southern 
Electrical Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Reynolds will supply coiled alu- 
minum wire and rod to the three 
firms for production of ACSR con- 
ductor. Entire output has been con- 


tracted for by the Wisconsin Elec- 
tric Cooperative for distribution to 
REA sponsored rural electric co- 
operatives all over the country. 

In addition, Reynolds’ existing fa- 
cilities will produce a portion of this 
cable. REA officials estimate that 
27,000 miles of rural power line 
poles are now standing awaiting in- 
stallation of this aluminum cable. 


Reports Large Zinc Reserves 


St. Louis—Commenting on Ameri- 
can Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co.'s 
fiftieth anniversary, celebrated on 
Jan. 26, Howard I. Young, president, 
said that the now unmined mineral 
deposits in the company’s reserves 
today are “believed to be as high as 
at any time in the history of the 
company.” 

The production capacity of slab 
zine facilities, which are the largest 
in the history of the company, now 
represents about 10 per cent of the 
total United States zinc smelting 
capacity. Slab zinc production to- 
taled 97,364 tons in 1948 compared 
with 91,399 tons in 1947; zinc oxide, 
22,003 tons against 35,458; metallic 
cadmium, 340 tons against 555 tons. 


Aluminum Stocks Increase 


Washington — Primary aluminum 
production in January totaled 53,356 
short tons, about the same as De- 
cember output, according to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Month-end stocks of 
primary aluminum at reduction 
plants increased 31 per cent to 
17,310 tons, the largest quantity re- 
ported since November, 1947. Al- 
though prices of secondary ingot 
were about 8 cents a pound higher 
than corresponding grades of pri- 
mary ingot on Jan. 1, 1949, those 
of secondary ingot were cut from 
1.5 to 2 cents a pound during the 
month. Prices of most aluminum- 
base scrap items fell about 1 cent a 
pound. 


Aluminum Added to Line 


Chicago—United States Steel Sup- 
ply Co., warehousing subsidiary of 
United States Steel Corp., has added 
aluminum to its regular line of met- 
al products, Leslie B. Worthington, 
president, has announced. 

He said arrangements have been 
completed with Reynolds Metals Co. 
to handle its complete line of alumi- 
num mill and building products in 
the U. S. Steel Supply Co.’s four- 
teen warehouses located in principal 
cities from coast to coast. 

In commenting on the move, Mr. 
Worthington said: “The distribution 
of aluminum by our company is evi- 
dence of our desire to satisfy more 
fully the metal requirements of our 
customers.” 

Donald F. Stone, manager of the 
company’s newly created aluminum 
sales division, said that, for the pres- 
ent, aluminum mill products such 
as structurals, bars and sheets will 
be stocked only at the firm’s Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Chicago 
warehouses. He said it is planned 
that each of the company’s ware- 
houses will handle a full line of alu- 
minum building products cuch as 
corrugated sheets, siding, etc. 
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MARKET PRICES 








NONFERROUS METAL PRICES 


Copper: Electrolytic, 23.25-23.50c, Conn, Val- 
ley; Lake, 23.62%c, Conn, Valley. 


Brass Ingot: 85-5-5-5 (No, 115) 18.00-18.50c; 
88-10-2 (No. 215) 27.50c; 80-10-10 (No. 305) 
23.75c; No. 1 yellow (No, 405) 15.00-16.00c. 


Zine: Prime western 15.00c, brass. special 
15.25¢c, intermediate 15.50c, East St. Louis; 
high grade 16.00c, delivered. 


Lead: Common 14.80-14.85c; chemical, 14.90c; 
corroding 14.90-14.95c, St. Louis. 


Primary Aluminum: 99% plus, ingots 17.00c, 
pigs 16.00c. Base prices for 10,000 lb and 
over, f.o.b, shipping point. 


Secondary Aluminum: Piston alloy (6-6 
type) 18.25-18.50c; No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 
2 grade) 17.00-17.50c; steel deoxidizing grades, 
notch bars, granulated or shot: Grade 1, 
19.00c; grade 2, 18.00c; grade 3, 17.00c; grade 
4, 16.00c. Prices include freight at carload 
rate up to 75 cents per 100 Ib. si 


Magnesium: Commercially pure (99.8%) stand- 
ard ingots, 10,000 lb and over, 20.50c, f.o.b. 
Freeport, Tex, 


Tin: Grade A, 99.8% or higher (including 
Straits) $1.03; grade B, 99.8% or higher, not 
meeting specifications for grade A, with 0.05% 
max. arsenic, $1.028; pod C, 99.65-99.79%, 
incl., $1.024; 99.5-99.649% $1.024, grace F, 
98-98.999% $1.015 for tin content. Prices are 
ex-dock, New York, in 5-ton lots, 


Antimony: American 99-99.8% and over but 
not meeting specifications below, 38.50c; 99.8% 
and over (arsenic 0.05% max.; other impuri- 
ties, 0.1% max.) 39.00c, f.0.b. Laredo; Tex., 
for bulk shipments, 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes 
at refinery, unpacked, 40.00c; 25-Ilb pigs, 
42.50c; ‘*XX’’ nickel shot, 43.50c; *‘F’’ nickel 
shot or ingots, for addition to cast iron, 
40.50c. Prices include import duty. 


Mercury: Open market, spot, New York $87- 
$90 per 76-lb flask, 


Beryllium-Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $24.50 per 
Ib contained Be, 


Cadmium: ‘‘Regular’’ straight or flat forms, 
$2 del.; special or patented shapes, $2.15. 


Cobalt: 97-95%, $1.80 per Ib for 550 Ib (keg); 
$1.82 per Ib for 100 lb (case); $1.87 per lb 
under 100 Ib. 


Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per ounce. 


Silver: Open market, New York, 71.50c per 
ounce, 


Platinum: $72-$75 per ounce. 
Palladium: $24 per troy ounce, 

Iridium: $100-$110 per troy ounce. 
Titanium (sponge form): $5 per pound. 


Rolled, Drawn, Extruded Products 


COPPER AND BRASS 
(Base prices, cents per pound, f.0.b, mill) 

Sheet: Copper 37.18; yellow brass 34.10; com- 
mercial bronze, 95%, 37.16; 90%, 36.73; red 
brass, 85%, 35.79; 80%, 35.37; best quality, 
34.92; nickel silver, 18%, 46.62; phosphor- 
bronze, grade A, 5%, 56.05, 

Rods: Copper, hot rolled 33.03; cold drawn 
34.28; yellow brass, free cutting, 28.63; com- 
mercial bronze, 95% 36.85; 90% 36.42; red 
brass, 85% 35.48; 80% 35.06. 


Seamless Tubing: Copper 37.22; yellow brass 
37.11; commercial bronze 90% 39.39; red 
brass 85% 38.70; 80% 38.28. 

Wire: Yellow brass 34.39; commercial bronze, 
95% 37.45; 90% 37.02; red brass, 85% 36.08; 
50% 35.66; best quality brass 35.21. 


Copper Wire: Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 
c.l. 29,42%c, 1.c.l, 29.92%-30.05c; weather- 
proof, f.0.b, eastern mills, c¢.l. 29.60-29.85c, 
lel. 30.35¢; magnet, delivered, c.l. 32.75- 
33.50e, 15,000 Ib or more 33.00-33.75c, 1.c.1. 
33.50-34,25c, 


(Cents per pound, carlots, except as otherwise noted) 





ALUMINUM 
Sheets and Circles: 2S and 38 mill finish c.1. 
Coiled 

Thickness Widths or Flat Coiled Sheet 

Range, Diameters, Sheet Sheet Circlet 

Inches In., Incl. Base*® Base Base 
0.249-0.136 12-48 26.9 Paes ed 
0.135-0.096 12-48 27.4 re on 
0.095-0.077 12-48 27.9 26.0 29.6 
0.076-0.068 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.067-0.061 12-48 28.5 26.2 29.8 
0.060-0.048 12-48 28.7 26.4 30.1 
0.047-0.038 12-48 29.1 26.6 30.4 
0.037-0.030 12-48 29.5 27.0 30.9 
0.029-0.024 12-48 29.9 27.3 31.3 
0.023-0.019 12-36 30.5 27.7 31.8 
0.018-0.017 12-36 31.1 28.3 32.6 
0.016-0.015 12-36 31.8 28.9 33.5 
0.014 12-24 32.7 29.7 34.6 
0.013-0.012 12-24 33.6 30.4 35.5 
0.011 12-24 34.6 31.3 36.7 
0.010-0.0095 12-24 35.6 32.3 38.0 
0.009-0.0085 12-20 36.8 33.4 39.5 
0.008-0.0075 12-20 38.1 34.6 41.1 
0.007 12-18 39.5 35.9 42.9 
0.006 12-18 41.0 37.2 47.0 

* Minimum length, 60 inches. t Maximum 


diameter, 24 inches. 


Screw Machine Stock: 5000 Ib and over. 


Diam. (in.) —Round— -——Hexagonal—— 

or distance R317-T4, 

across flats 178-T4 R317-T4 178S-T4 
0.125 48.0 es 
0.156-0.203 41.0 on 
0.219-0.313 38.0 s 
0.344 0 er 47.0 
0.375 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.406 36.5 wan oF 
0.438 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.469 36.5 a AP 
0.500 36.5 45.5 44.0 
0.531 36.5 ates ao 
0.563 36.5 41.5 
0.594 36.5 neu re 
0.625 =«, 36.5 43.0 41.5 
0.656 36.5 ene eee 
0.688 36.5 ore 41.5 
0.750-1.000 35.5 40.5 39.0 
1.063 35.5 enn 37.5 
1.125-1.500 34.5 39.0 37.5 
1.563 34.5 rr 37.5 
1.625 33.5 36.5 
1.688-2.000 33.5 oe 
2.125-2.500 32.5 eee bee 
2.625-3.375 31.5 eee ese 

LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b, Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh) Sheets: Full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $20.00 per cwt.; add 50c per cwt., 10 
sq ft to 140 sq ft. Pipe: Full coils, $20.00 per 
ewt; cut coils, $20.00. Traps and Bends: List 
price plus 55%. 
ZINC 

Sheets, 20.00-20.50c, f.o.b. mill, 36,000 lb and 
over, Ribbon zine in coils, 19.25c, f.o.b. mill, 


36,000 Ib and over. Plates, not over 12-in., 
18.25c; over 12-in., 19.25c. 


NICKEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill) 


Sheets, cold-rolled, 60.00c. Strip, cold-rolled 
66.00c. Rods and shapes, 56.00c. Plates 
58.00c. Seamless tubes, 89.00c. 


MONEL 


(Base prices, f.o.b. mill.) 


Sheets, cold-rolled 47.00c; Strip, cold-rolled, 
50.00c. Rods and shapes, 45.00c. Plates, 46.00c, 


Seamless tubes, 80.00c. Shot and blocks, 
40.00c 
MAGNESIUM 


Extruded Rounds, 12 in. long, 1.312 in, in 
diameter, less than 25 Ib. 52.00-56.00c; 25 
to 99 Ib, 42.00-46.00c; 100 Ib to 4000 Ib, 
35.00-36.00c. 


DAILY PRICE RECORD 


Copper Lead Zinc 
Mar. Ave. ... 23.486 18.825 
Apr. 1-2.. 23.25-23.50 15.85-16.80 
Apr. 4 23.25—-23.50 15.80-15.85 
Apr, 5 ... 23.25-23.50 15.80-15.85 
Apr, 6-7.. 23.25--23.50 14,80—14.85 





17.056 
16.00 
16.00 
15.00 
15.00 


n- 

Tin Aluminum sani Nickel Silver 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.00 40.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 10.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 410.00 71.50 
103.00 17.00 38.50 40.00 71.50 


NOTE: Copper: Electrolytic, del. Conn, Valley; Lead, common grade, del, E. St. Louis; Zinc, 
prime western, del. St. Louis; Tin, Straits, del. New York; Aluminum, primary ingots, 99%, del.; 
Antimony, bulk, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex.; Nickel, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base sizes at refinery, 
unpacked; Silver, open market, New York. Prices, cents per pound; except silver, cents per ounce, 


April 11, 1949 


Plating Materials 


Chromic Acid: 99.9%, flake, f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, carloads, 26.00c; 5 tons and over 26.50c; 
1 to 5 tons, 27.00c; less than 1 ton, 27 50c. 
Copper Anodes: Base, 2000 to 5000 1b; f.o.b. 
shipping point, freight allowed: Flat un- 
trimmed 33.84c; oval 33.34c; electrodeposited, 
31.09c; cast, 30,12c. 

Copper Cyanide: 70-71% Cu, 100-lb drums, 
48.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Sodium Cyanide: 96-98%, %-0z ball, in 200 Ib 
drums, 1 to 900 Ib, 18. ; 1000 to 19,900 Ib, 
17.00c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Copper Carbonate: 54-56% metallic Cu; 50 Ib 
bags, up to 250 Ib, 26.25c; over 250 lb, 25.25c, 
f.o.b, Cleveland, 

Nickel Anodes: Rolled oval, carbonized, car- 
loads, 56.00c; 10,000 to 30,000 Ib, 57.00c; 3000 
to 10,000 Ib, 58.00c; 500 to 3000 lb, 59.00c; 
100 to 500 Ib, 61.00c; under 10 Ib, 64.00c; 
f.o.b, Cleveland. Add 1 cent for rolled de- 
polarized. 

Nickel Chloride: 100-Ib kegs, 26.50c; 400-ib 
bbl, 24.50c, f.0.b. Cleveland, freight allowed 
on barrels, or 4 or more kegs. 

Tin Anodes: Bar, 1000 Ib and over 119.00c; 
500 to 999 Ib, 119.50c; 200 to 499 Ib, 120.00c; 
less than 200 Ib, 121.50c; ball, 1000 Ib and 
over, 121.25c; 500 to 999 Ib, 121.75c; 200 to 
499 Ib, 122.25c; less than 200 lb, 123.75c f.o.b. 
Sewaren, N. J. 

Sodium Stannate: 25 Ib cans only, less than 
100 Ib, to consumers 71.8c; 100 or 300 Ib 
drums only, 100 to 500 Ib, 63.6c; 600 to 1900 
Ib, 61.2c; 2000 to 9900 Ib, 59.4c. Prices f.o.b 
Sewaren, N. J. Freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 

Zine Cyanide: 100-lb drums 42.50c, f.o.b. 
Cleveland; 43.00c, Detroit; 42.00c, f.o.b, Phila- 
delphia, 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 2000 Ib in 100 
Ib kegs, 100.00c, in 400 Ib bbl, 99.00c; more 
than 2000 Ib, in 100 Ib kegs, 99.00c, in 400 
Ib bbl, 98.00c, f.o.b. Carteret, N. J. 
Stannous Chloride (Anhydrous): In 400 Ib bbl, 
97.00c; in 100 lb kegs, 98.00c, f.o.b, Carteret, 
N. J. 


Scrap Metals 


BRASS MILL ALLOWANCES 


Prices in cents per pound for less than 15,000 
Ib f.o.b. shipping point, 


Clean Rod Clean 

Heavy Ends Turnings 
SINE, Snecma oe oe 8% 21.125 21.125 20.375 
Yellow brass 18.375 18.125 7.500 


Commercial Bronze 


oo, ---- 20125 19875 19.375 

DOWD 2 ce dk se ewssdcn 20.000 19.750 19.250 
Red Brass 

BEG. 2.0 Kb he woeneee 20.000 19.750 19.250 

og eee Feo Or re Pree 19.875 19.625 19.125 


19.750 19.500 19.000 
Muntz Metal ........ 18.250 18.000 17.500 
Nickel, silver, 10%... 20.250 20.250 10.125 
Phos. bronze, A...... 22.625 22.375 21.375 
Naval brass ........-. 18.750 18.500 18.000 
Manganese bronze 18.750 18.500 17.875 
BRASS INGOT MAKERS 
BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, f.o.b. shipping point, 
carload lots) 
No. 1,copper 15.75-16.00, No. 2 copper 14.75- 
15.00, light copper 13.75-14.00, composition red 
brass 11.75-12.00, auto radiators 9.50-9.75, 
heavy yellow brass 8.75-9.25. 
REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, delivered refinery, 
carload lots) 
No. 1 copper 16.00, No. 2 copper 15.00, light 
copper 14.00, refinery brass (60% copper), per 
dry copper content 14.00. 
DEALERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots 
or more) 
Copper and Brass: Heavy copper and wire 
No. 1 14.75-15.00, No. 2 13.75-14.00, light cop- 
per 12.75-13.00, No. 1 composition red brass 
9.50-9.75, No 1 composition turnings 9%.00- 
9.25, mixed brass turnings 7.50-7.75 new 
brass clippings 12.75-13.00; No. 1 brass rod 
turnings 9.00-9.25, light brass 6.50-6.75, heavy 
yellow brass 7.50-7.75, new brass rod ends 
10.75-11.25, auto radiators, unsweated §8.75- 
9.00, cocks and faucets 8.75-9.00, brass pipe 
8.75-9.00. 
Lead: Heavy 8.00-8.50, battery plates 4.25- 
4.50, linotype and stereotype 11.50-12.00, elec- 
trotype 9.50-10.00, mixed babbitt 11.50-12.00, 
solder joints, 14.00-14.50, 
Zine: Old zinc 6.50-7.00, new die cast scrap 
6.50-7.00, old die cast scrap 4.50-5.00 
Tin: No. 1 pewter 56.00-58.00, block tin pipe 
78.00-80.00, No. 1 babbitt 43.00-45.00, siphon 
tops 47.00-49.00. 
Aluminum: Clippings 2S 11.00-11.50, old sheets 
7.00-7.50, crankcase 7.00-7.50, borings and 
turnings 3.50-4.00, pistons, free of 
7.00-7.50. 


struts, 
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OPEN MARKET PRICES, 


Prices 


PITTSBURGH 


No. 1 Heavy Melt..... $26. 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. .... 24. 
No. 1 Busheling....... 26 
No. 1 Bundles......... 26. 


No. 2 Bundles. ....<<. 22 


No. 3 Bundies.......s. B82 
Heavy Turnings ..... 23. 


Machine Shop Turnings 17.( 
weg Borings, Turnings 18. 
Short Shovel Turnings. 22.( 
Cast Iron Borings..... 18.( 


Bar Crops and Plate... 28. 


Low Phos. Steel....... 28 


Cast Iron Grades 


Mixed Yard . wank 34 
No. 1 Machinery Cast 37 
Charging Box Cast.... 35 
Heavy Breakable Cast 32 


Brake Shoe stned 35 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 


Axles .. . ae 
Rails, Random L engths 35.0 


Raiis, 2 ft and under. 39. 
and under 40, 


Rails, 18 in. 


Railroad Specialties ... 32 
Angles, Splice Bars.. 35 
* Brokers’ buying prices. 


+ Nominal. 
t Brokers offering prices 


CLEVELAND 


Heavy Melt. Steel. 
No. 1 Busheling... 
No. 2 Bundles... 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, 


3ar Crops and Plate. 
Punc hings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals is 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola .. 35. 
Charging Box Cast. 33. 
.00-33.00 
27.00-28.00 
.00-28.00 


Stove Plate ... 31 
Heavy Breakable ‘Cast. 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 27 
Malieable 


Brake Shoes ...... 28. 
Clean Auto Cast...... 38. 
wo.” 2 We. caseccea Ee 
Burnt Cast ...... me 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 
R.R., Malleable ; 
Rails, 3 ft and under. 38 
Rails, 
oe Rarer ere 
Railroad Specialties 

Uncut Tires .. ee 
Angles, Splice Bars. eT 
+ Nominal. 


VALLEY 


Heavy Melt. Steel 

No, 1 Bundles. 

No. 2 Bundles. be 
Machine Shop Turnings 
Shert Shovel Turnings. 
Cast Iron Borings..... 
Low Phos. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 
+ Nominal. 


MANSFIELD 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 


tf Nominal. 
CINCINNATI 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 
No. 1 Busheling 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 
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Turnings 20. 
Short Shovel ae 20. 
Cast Iron Borings.... 20. 


00-27.00 
00- = 00 


00-23.00 
00-24.00 
0-18.00% 
10-19. 002 
10-23. 004 
0-19. 001 
50-29.50 
50-29.50 


00-35.00 
.00-38.00 
00-36.00 
00-33.00 
00-36.00 


28.00 
00-39.00 
0-36.00* 
00-40.00 
00-41.00 
00-33.00 
00-36.00 


$22.007 
22.007 
21.507 
15.007 
00-20.50 
00-20.50 
00-20.50 
26.507 
26.507 
28.501 





00-36.00 
00-35.00 


31.00 
00-28.50 
00-38.50 
00-34.00 
00-27.00 


30.00 
36.007 


.00-40.00 
Random Lengths 32. 


00-34.00 
33.00 
33.00 
32.00 

00-37.00 


$24.007 
24.007 
23.007 
17. 00+ 
22.00t 
22.007 
28.507 


31.00 


$17.00* 
22.00 


$26.00 
26.00 
26.00 
24.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 5.00 


1 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 15.00 
Cast Iron Borings 16.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast ... 38.00 
Charging Box Cast .. 32.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 32.00 
Stove Plate .. 28.00 
Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 24.00 
Brake Shoes .. 24.00 
Clean Auto Cast ...... 38.00 
Drop Broken Cast ... 42.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 28.00 
R.R. Malleable ...... 26.00 
Rails, Rerolling .... 35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 32.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 42.00 
DETROIT 
(Brokers’ buying prices, 
f.o.b. shipping point) 

No. 1 Bundles......... $20.00-21.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 19.00-20.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 Busheling..... 20.00-21,00 


Machine Shop Turnings 11.00-12.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 13,00-14.00 
Cast Iron Borings.. 13.00-14.00 
Punchings & Pilate Scrap 22.00-23.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 26.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 21.00-23.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 26.00-28.00 


BUFFALO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.50-26.00 


No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel .50-22.00 





No. 1 Bundles....... 22.00 
No. 2 Bundles ...... 19.50-20.00 
No. 1 Bushelings..... 21.50-22.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 16 50-17.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 16.50-17.00 
Cast Iron Borings..... 16.59-17.00 
Short Shovel Turnings 18.50-19.00 
ge... Sree 27.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


8.00-30.00 
27 00-29.00 
32.00-34.00 
33.00-34.00 


Mixed Yard Cast...... 
Heavy Breakable 
Malleable cpawewnae 
Clean Auto Cast...... 


to stot 


Raiiroad Scrap 
Rails 3 ft. and under.. 38.50-39.00 


Berep Malle ..ccacsve 34.50-35, 00 
Specialties ...... .. 34.50-35.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $24.00-25.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 21.00-22.00 
No, 1 Busheling...... 21.00-22.00 
No. 1 Bundles. oe 24.00-25.00 
No, 2 Bundles. ‘ 20.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 16.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Bar Crop and Plate... 27.00-28.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 27.00-28.00 


Cut Structurals ... 27.00-28.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 24.00 
Heavy Turnings ..... 24.00-25.00 


No. 1 Chemical Borings Nom. 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 27.00 
No, 1 Machinery Cast 29.00-30.00 
Charging Box Cast.... 27.00-28.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 27. 00-28.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 24.50 
Clean Auto Cast...... 29.00-30.00 
No, 1 Wheels......... 29.00-30.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $18.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.00-15.00 


MARKET PRICES 





IRON AND STEEL SCRAP 


are dollars per gross ton, including broker’s commission, delivered at consumer's plant except where noted. 


No, 1 Busheling 14.00-15.00 


No. 1 Bundles........ 17.00-18.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 15.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ nominal 


5.00-6.00 
5.00-6.00 
7.00-8.00 
18.00-19.00 
nominal 
18.00-19.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 
Short Shovel Turnings. 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 
Cut Structurals ....... 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 


Cast Iron Grades 

20.00-21.00 
21.00-22.00 
18.00-18.50 
18.00-18.50 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 
No. 1 Machinery 7 
Charging Box Cast.... 
Heavy Breakable 


Unstripped Motor Blocks nom, 
Malleable ....csseee nom, 
BOSTON 


(F.o.b. shipping point) 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $17.00-17.50 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 14.00-14.50 
No. 2. ENR capse ss 15, 00-16.00 
No, 1 Busheling....... 14.00-14.50 
Machine Shop Turnings 8 50-9.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 8.00-8.50 
Short Shovel Turnings. 12.00-16.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 28.00-29.00 
Punchinzs & Plate Scrap 28.00-29.00 
Chemical Borings ..... 25.00-26.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast..... 25.00-26.00 


Mixed Cast ... 22.00-24.00 
Heavy Break< ible “Cast. 24. 00-25.00 
Stove Plate ....... 22.00-24.00 


Unstripped Motor Bloc ks 18.00-20.00 


CHICAGO 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $25.00-26.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 24.00-25.00 


No. 1 Bundiles....... 24.00-26.00 
No. 2 Bundles........ 21.00-22.00 
No. 3 Bundles ........ 19.00-20.00 


Machine Shop Turnings 14.00-15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 14.00-15.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 14.00-15.00 


Cast Iron Borings..... 14.00-15.00 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 30.00-32.00 
PORRINGEE cide caa seas 30.00-32.00 
Elec. Furnace Bundles. 24.00-25.00 
Heavy Turnings ...... 25.00-26.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 30.00-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


No, 1 Cupola Cast.... 34.00-35.00 
Clean Auto Cast...... 34 00-35.00 
No. 2: WROGB. 6 cesks. 33.00-35.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 27.00-34.507 


Malleable ; sala 30.00-31.00 
Rails, Rerolling ' 33.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 30.00-31.00 


37.00-38.00 
40.00-41.00 
37.00-38.00 
36.00-37.00 


Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Railroad Specialties 
Angles, Splice Bars.... 

+ Top price represents earmarked 
scrap. * Nominal. 


ST. LOUIS 


No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $30.00-31.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 25.00-26.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short Shovel Turnings. 15.00-16.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast 35.00-36.00 
Charging Box Cast .... 29.00-30.00 
Heavy Breakable Cast. 28.00-29.00 
Brake Shoes 30.00-31.00 
Clean Auto Cast 36.00-38.00 
Burnt Cast 30.00-31.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. Malleable ...... 30.00-31.00 
Rails, Rerolling — 33.00-35.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 29.00-30.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 34.00-35.00 
Uncut Tires... .. 34.00-35.00 
Angles, Splice Bars 34.00-35.00 
BIRMINGHAM 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $29.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 29.00 
No. 1 Busheling ...... 29.00 
No. 2 Bundles ........ 270 
Long Turnings ....... 24.00 


Short Shovel Turnings. 24.50 
Cast Iron Borings .... 24.50 
Bar Crops and Plate.. 35.00 
Cut Structurals ....... 36.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 41.00-42.00 
Stove Plate .......... 38.00-39.00 
No. 1 Wheels ........ 39.00-40.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R, Heavy Melt. 
R.R. Malleable ....... 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 41.00-43.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 38.00-40.00 
Rails, 3 ft. and under. 
Angles and Splice Bars 40. 00-42. 00 


SAN FRANCISCO 


No, 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles. 18.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 Heavy Melting. . 22.00 
WN ii 05 6s 2 BENS 22.00 
Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 
No, 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
No. 1 Busheling ne 19.506 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles 18.00 
No. 3 Bundles ...... 16.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 15.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 15.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 30.00 
Cut Siructurals 30.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 Cupola Cast.... 25.00-30.00 


Heavy Breakable Cast. 25.00 
Stove Plate ... 25.00 
Unstripped Motor Blocks 25.00 


Malleable ...... 25.00 


Brake Shoes ......... 25.00 

Clean Auto Cast 27.50 

No. 1 Wheels ........ 27.50 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. Heavy Melt. 22.00 

Railroad Malleable 22.00 

Rails, Random Lengths 22.00 


Angles and Splice Bars 20.50 


LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 Heavy Melt. Steel $22.00 


No. 2 Heavy Melt. Steel 20.00 
Nos. 1 & 2 Bundles.. 18.00 
No. 3 Bundles ‘ 15.00 
Machine Shop Turnings 12.00 


Mixed Borings, Turnings 12.50-13.00 
Punchings & Plate Scrap 28.00-31.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
No. 1 Cupola Cast.... $28.00-33.00 


HAMILTON, ONT. 
(Ceiling prices, delivered) 


Heavy Melt. ......... $23.00 
No, 1 Bundles........ 23.00 
Mechanical Bundles... 21.00 
Mixed Steel Scrap..... 19.00 
Mixed Borings, Turnings 17.00 
Rails, Remelting ..... 23.00 
Rails, Rerolling ...... 26.00 
Bushelings ........+.. 17.50 
Bushelings, new factory, 
NE ret ts weal 21.00 
Bushelings, new factory, 
unprep’d . 16.00 
Short Steel Turnings. . « 17.00 
Cast Iron Grades* 
No, 1 Cast. ccccscccee 48.00 
44.00 


No. 2 Cast...sccscccee 
* Removed from price control 


Aug. 9, 1947; quoted on basis of 
f.o.b. shipping point. 
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Self-contained...... 
Triple Compression.. 
Automatically Controlled 


Senco eee 


This Logemann scrap press is in operation 
in one of the larger industrial plants. It oa 
three directions to 


compresses scrap from 





produce high density, mill size bundles. 





























OGEMANN 


SCRAP PRESSES 


handle high tonnages with minimum labor . . . at low cost! 


LOGEMANN 
METAL 
BALERS 


. are built in a large 


range of sizes to meet spe- 


cific conditions. 


mann’s engineering 


Let Loge- 


service 


help you arrive at the most 


efficient and 


economical 


way of handling your scrap. 





The compact unit illustrated is completely self-contained with 
oil tank and pump located directly over the press . . . utilizing the ad- 
vantages of short pipe lines. Automatic controls, mounted in front 
of pump, give the operator full visibility at all times. Controls operate 
rams successively within a single rigid box. There is no complex con- 
struction which means there is no need for specially-trained mainte- 
nance crews. 


Both two-ram and three-ram models are available with auto- 
matic controls or for manual manipulation. 


Logemann Bros. Co. have specialized in the production of scrap 
metal presses for sheet mills, stamping plants, scrap yards, and metal 
manufacturing plants of all types for nearly 75 years. Write for full 
information—please state the nature of your scrap and tonnage. 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
3164 W. Burleigh Street é Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin 
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9 out of 10 Bearing Needs 


AVAILABLE FROM STOCK 








Guece your requirements with this 
Johnson Bronze list of over 850 stock 
sizes for saving money and for imme- 
diate delivery. Large production runs 
assure low unit cost for you... no pattern costs . . . no special machine 
set-ups. Every Johnson GP (General Purpose) Bearing is completely 
machined to standard tolerances, ready for immediate installation. Any 
type of oil groove, slot or hole can be added easily and economically. 
Every year finds more manufacturers switching over to standard stock 
sizes for these reasons. 


IF you do not have a Johnson Bronze Catalog of 
standard size sleeve bearings on your desk, we 
will be glad to send you one at once. Write today! 






MIO ULC 


SLEEVE BEARING HEADQUARTERS 








F, 
550 SOUTH MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet Prices, Page 128 
Quota system of distribution 
is weakening as competition 
grows keener 


Boston—As competitive selling be- 
comes keener, impact of f.o.b. mill 
pricing is more apparent. Steel users 
are more concerned in getting ton- 
nage delivered at lowest cost and cer- 
tain eastern mills have an advantage 
on several products, despite higher 
differentials in some instances. Evi- 
dence gathers that consumer quota 
system is weakening and this method 
of distribution seems to be on the 
way out. Consumers are not taking 
quotas fully in many instances and 
resale offerings from inventories are 
appearing. Harder to sell are over-runs 
and some carbon sheet tonnage, in- 
cluding light gages, has been turned 
back to mills. Producers also are re- 
storing tonnages to quotas which 
were cut back earlier this year. Price 
trend is toward elimination of prem- 
iums to meet competition, but quota- 
tions are not yet uniform. 


New York—While sheet supply 


continues easier, little or no tonnage 
is going begging in major grades 
where it is offered at standard prices. 
Consumers are placing tonnage as 
near to their plants as possible so 
as to save on freight; nevertheless, 
most are taking in such tonnage as 
inland mills have to offer and most 
of the latter have more to supply 
for the current quarter than they 
did during the first quarter. 


Philadelphia—Easing in sheet sup- 
ply continues. Eastern producers are 
now virtually current in most grades, 
and have more tonnage to offer for 
the current quarter. Outside produc- 
ers also are holding out hope of bet- 
ter supply, and some mills are advis- 
ing old customers that if freight ab- 
sorption by producers is again given 
a clean bill of health by Washington, 
even for the duration of a ‘“mora- 
torium” period, they will give these 
customers the advantage of it. 

Pittsburgh — Recent reduction in 
zine quotations will again be re- 
flected in automatic adjustment of 
coating extras applied to galvanized 
sheets. Supply of sheets and strip 
is rapidly catching up with demand. 
No less than three producers have 
offered one user sizable sheet ton- 
nage within the past two weeks on 
a “extra quota” basis. Order can- 
cellations and holdup of shipments 
are considerably more difficult to 
place with other customers than in 
recent past. One producer is_ ship- 
ping hot-rolled sheets via barge to 
customers in the St. Louis area and 
has offered additional sheet tonnage 
on a spot basis to prospective cus- 
tomers in nearby areas. A noninte- 
grated cold-rolled strip producer in 
this area recently installed a 36-inch 
steckel mill, which is now going 
through initial test runs. 

Wallingford Steel Co., Wallingford, 
Conn., expects to have in operation 
early in August a new 2-stand, 4- 
high, 24-inch cold-rolled strip mill, 
constructed by United Engineering 
& Foundry Co., Pittsburgh; rated at 
500 tons of stainless steel strip 
monthly. 

Detroit—A pronounced softening 
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has developed in the market for 
sheets and strip in the so-called ‘‘sec- 
nd” class, following the discontin- 
uance by mills of the practice of sell- 
ing “waster” sheets at practically the 
same price as prime sheets. In addi- 
tion, automobile companies are rapid- 
iy terminating their purchases of fill- 
in tonnages, including seconds, inas- 
much as they can now obtain their 
requirements from mills. One ware- 
house interest here reports that 90 
days ago orders were on hand from 
practically every auto company for 
material, whereas today this business 
has evaporated. 

Cincinnati—Trend toward an eas- 
ier supply of sheets continues, but 
there is still a tight situation in 
galvanized, hot and cold-rolled, and 
enameling sheets. Early deliveries 
are available in aluminized and 
stainless and some of the other spe- 
cialties. 

Chicago—Decline in demand here 
for carbon sheets and strip is more 
pronounced than it is in other steel 
products. However, tonnage required 
by some plants is in excess of the 
amount they have been receiving 
from suppliers and more than offsets 
cancellations and deferments _re- 
ported by mills. District mills are in 
a quandary over third quarter quotas. 
Problem is: By mid-May can mills 
afford rigid quotas for customers, 
chancing that other mills may be 
able to offer to fill these customers’ 
needs fully. Developments are in this 
direction with ex-quota tonnage be- 
ing offered locally by distant sources. 

New coating extras on galvanized 
sheet products were automatically 
put into effect by the two local pro- 
ducers on Apr. 6, average decrease 
being about $1.25 a ton, but ranging 
from 60 cents to $2.20, depending on 
gage. 

St. Louis— Considerable drop in 
this area’s strip production during the 
third quarter is portended in Granite 
City Steel Co.’s announcement its 
strip mill will be down one of the 
three months for repairs to the slab 
mill. Third quarter books, due to 
open in late April, will be adjusted 
for that shutdown. Deliveries so far 
this year have remained on schedule 
due to customer allocations. ° 

Birmingham—Tennessee Coal, Iron 
& Railroad Co. has announced a cut 
in price of galvanized sheets rang- 
ing from 80 cents to $5 a ton, de- 
pending upon the gages involved. The 
reduction is the result of lower zinc 
prices. 

Los Angeles—An easier tendency in 
sheet demand continues, although 
light gages of cold-rolled and galvan- 
ized still are in tight supply. Heavier 
gages, on the other hand, are becom- 
ing more plentiful, with oil drum and 
water heater fabricators the sources 
of considerable tonnages of surplus 
which have reached the market. 


San Francisco—Pressure for flat- 
rolled products continues to ease, and 
supplies slowly are increasing, partly 
because of shifting of excess stocks 
by fabricators. Little, if any, seasonal 
improvement is being shown in con- 
sumer demand. 


Ferroalloys .. . 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 131 
New York— Vanadium Corp. of 
America, this city, has reduced the 
price of Alsifer %,-cent a pound. The 
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BAKER TRUCKS 


Mcuts handling costs! 
% saves time! 
Meliminates accidents! 
% conserves manpower! 


@ Handling car wheels manually has 
always been a hazardous, costly opera- 
tion. Illustrations show how one wheel 
manufacturing company has brought 
about substantial cost savings, at the 
same time greatly reducing lost time due 
to accidents, by mechanizing wheel 
handling with two Baker 6000 pound 
Ram Trucks. 


The trucks are used to handle wheels 
in production. Wheels are carried 6 at 
a time from the forging machines to the 
wheel turning machines where they are 
lined up on the floor awaiting the proc- 
essing operation. When needed, they are 
transported to the turning machine, and 
as they are finished they are moved to 
the shipping floor, where they await 
loading into gondola cars by means of 
overhead cranes. 


Wheel hauling is but one of many haz- 
ardous industrial handling operations 
made safe by mechanization with Baker 
Trucks. A Baker Material Handling 
Engineer is at your service to solve your 
specific problems. 


BAKER INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 
of The Baker-Raulang Co. 


1259 WEST 80th STREET © ¢ ¢ «© « CLEVELAND, OHIO 
In Canada: Railway & Power Engineering Corp., Lid. 
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The No. 12, shown above, is representative of a complete line 
of Bar Shears made by WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO. It will shear 
rounds up to 3” in diameter and the equivalent in bars, flats or 
angles. Other sizes can be furnished with capacities from 1!/,” 
to 4" in diameter. 

Note these features: Ram pocket lined with renewable brass wear 
plates. Main shaft bushed with bronze. Tapered bronze gibs 
provide adjustment for wear of ram. Main frame of semi-steel, 
box section, fully reinforced. It has steel jaw clutch, treadle con- 
trolled. Clutch with solenoid release can be furnished. Machine 
cut gears; gear guards; direct V-belt motor drive. 





WILLIAMS-WHITE & CO are pioneers in the design and 
construction of presses, hammers, punches, shears and 
rolls to meet the particular needs of industry. Each 


machine is truly custom built to your requirements. 





Write us, giving as much information as possible 
about the machine you need and we 


WY will send full specifications with 
WELL KNOWN . . . no obligation on your part. 
ALL OVER THE WORLD 


WILLIAMS-WHITE & Co. 


MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


MAKERS OF PRECISION PRODUCTION TOOLS FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 
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new prices for this ferroalloy are a 
follows in cents per pound: Lum; 
carload, bulk, 8.15c; ton lots, packed 
9.55c; 200 to 1999 pounds, 9.90c 
smaller lots, 10.40c. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 128 


New York—Bar supply is easing 
but not to a point where it is in bal 
ance with demand. This situation 
may not come for another two o1 
three months. Various consumers ar¢ 
still holding up on commitments, but 
less of this is being done than a 
while ago. In fact, there is much to 
support the contention in some quar- 
ters that there is a leveling off in 
the decline in demand which has 
been in evidence since early in the 
year. 

Boston—Except for a few sizes of 
rounds and heavy flats, carbon bar 
supply more than balances demand. 
Users are lowering inventory goals, 
six to eight weeks in some instances, 
and are limiting new buying to needed 
sizes and grades. Ex-quota tonnage is 
available in larger volume. Alloys 
are slow. Practically every major con- 
suming industry requiring bars has 
slackened buying, including producers 
of screw machine products. 

Philadelphia—Carbon bar consum- 
ers report continued easing in sup- 
ply and anticipate no particular dif- 
ficulty in obtaining needs for the 
current quarter. Some, in fact, are 
still holding up on shipments, pend- 
ing an adjustment in inventories. 
Alloy bars are available within four 
to six weeks. 

Pittsburgh—Further easing in de- 
mand for merchant carbon bars is 
1oted, although leading producers have 
no trouble in rechanneling tonnage 
canceled or held up by customers. Some 
producers are offering tonnages to 
new customers within their logical 
marketing areas. 

St. Louis—Demand for merchant 
bars here has slipped badly. For the 
first time in nearly 10 years bar- 
makers are announcing their books 
on bar orders are ‘continuously open.” 
There have been a few cancellations, 
but holdup instructions are numerous. 
No. 1 soft spot is in freight car de- 
mand. Many consumers are holding 
up bar deliveries pending a better ap- 
praisal of the business outlook. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 129 

Pittsburgh — Distribution of pipe 
on consignment basis to jobbers was 
discontinued by National Tube Co. 
on Apr. 1. This action was initiated 
by Republic Steel Corp. last year and 
was followed eventually by all other 
sellers. Efforts to obtain semifinished 
conversion steel for pipe production 
have declined materially within re- 
cent weeks. 

Youngstown—Youngstown Sheet & 
Tube Co. has cut prices of galvanized 
pipe as a result of recent decline in 
zine prices. The cuts range from $1 
a ton on small sizes to $3 a ton on 
large sizes. 

Los Angeles — Demand for large 
pipe has eased somewhat, relieving 
a little of the pressure under which 
fabricators have been operating. 
Small pipe and tubing generally are 
in adequate supply for all require- 
ments. ~ 
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Alan Wood Cuts Steel Prices 


Conshohocken, Pa. — Alan Wood 
3teel Co. has cut plates $8 a ton to 
3.55¢e a pound. Gage extra on 3/16- 
nch gage has been reduced to 20 
ents. This producer has made no 
‘hange in floor plate or low-alloy 
nigh-tensile plates, but has reduced 
low-alloy high-tensile sheets $6 a 
ton to 4.95c base for 14 gage and 
1eavier and to 4.45c base for 15 and 
i6 gage material. 

Billets have been reduced $5 a net 
ton to $57 mill on re-rolling; $63 on 
forging, and $65 on alloy. Hot sheets 
have been reduced to 3.75c. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 129 


Philadelphia—-Competition in plates 
is becoming increasingly active, with 
the Claymont, Del., producer cutting 
prices $6 a ton as of Apr. 6. Due 
to a decrease in the cost of certain 
raw materials, this interest made the 
change to place itself and custo- 
mers respectively on a more com- 
petitive basis with minimum price 
producers and their customers. On 
the new basis, carbon plates are 
now 3.65c per pound, Claymont, and 
steel going into flange shop prod- 
ucts, 3.45c, the drop amounting to 
$6 a ton in both instances. The lat- 
ter figure is now in line with the 
Sparrows Point price of the leading 
eastern producer. Standard extras 
will be applicable in all cases. This 
is the second eastern premium price 
plate mill to have announced reduc- 
tions within the past two weeks. The 
trade anticipates early reductions by 
two other eastern premium price 
mills. The Conshohocken, Pa., pro- 
ducer reduced export prices Apr. 5 
from 4.82c f.a.s. New York, Phila- 
delphia and Baltimore, to 4.25c f.o.b. 
Philadelphia only. 

New York—wWhile plates are not 
in easy supply, most consumers like- 
ly will be able to obtain third quar- 
ter needs. Producers are fast becom- 
ing current insofar as arrearages 
are concerned and with a lessening 
in requirements for voluntary alloca- 
tion programs, especially for the 
railroad program, more tonnage is 
available for general requirements 
which at the same time have shrunk 
as compared with two or three 
months ago. 

Boston—On heavier steel products, 
plates are still in tightest supply, 
although there is some easing due in 
part to lower requirements for volun- 
tary allocation programs. However, 
less plate tonnage filters into this 
area due to ability of mills to dis- 
pose of tonnage nearer home. While 
there have been one or two breaks in 
higher premium prices, quotations are 
still above so-called standard base 
and consumers are reluctant to pay 
these premiums. 

Pittsburgh—Sharp reduction in plate 
requirements for railroad carbuild- 
ing program and for other end uses 
has resulted in openings in mill roll- 
ing schedules. Some of these open- 
ings are being filled by inquiry re- 
ceived from outside logical marketing 
areas. Some sellers have been forced 
to reduce premium quotations on 
plates. 

_ Seattle—Several major contracts 
involving plates, for public works 
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@ Spur Gears by Horsburgh & Scott are ‘‘steel muscled” 
with rims, arms and hubs extra heavy for the pitch. 
Unless otherwise specified, steel gears are made from .40 
carbon steel which has a higher tensile strength and 
wears much longer than the commonly used .15-.20 car- 
bon steel. These and many other features make H & S 
gears stand the “gaff” under heavy load conditions . . . 


giving long and uninterrupted service. 


THE HORSBURGH & SCOTT CO. 


D SPEED REDUCERS 


GEARS AN 
» CLEVELAND 14, OHIO, 


U.S.A 


5112 HAMILTON AVENUE 
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Then give HERC-ALLOY the 
toughest chain job in your 
plant. Our asking for this 
test reflects the confidence 
given us by HERC-ALLOY 
service records from 
industry's leading 


plants. 


or other applications HERC-ALLOY Steel Chain will prove efficiency, 
safety and economy can go hand-in-hand. 


COLUMBUS McKINNON 


CHAIN CORPORATION 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES: TONAWANDA,_ N. Y. 
SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO e CLEVELAND e SAN FRANCISCO 


+ Ana 









HERC-ALLOY is America’s first and safest steel chain. For slings 


and industrial projects, have been 
placed recently in this area. 

San Francisco—Strong demand for 
heavy plates keeps supplies tight and 
in a “critical” category. Steel men 
can foresee no easing of this situation. 


Structural Shapes... 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 129 


New York—Structural inquiry is 
featured by a 9000-ton bus terminal! 
for the Port Authority of New York 
at Eighth Ave. and 41st St., with 
bids opening Apr. 20. In addition, a 
few fair sized projects are active, 
chiefly of public character. 

Boston—Tonnage of plain material 
available to fabricating shops has im- 
proved materially, although some new 
volume carries premiums, Fabricators 
are buying on a job-to-job require- 
ment basis and are less anxious to 
obtain steel for inventory. Inquiry 
and contracts for fabricated struc- 
turals are lower with deliveries im- 
proved. 

Pittsburgh—Structural fabricators’ 
order backlogs have been reduced 
about 20 to 25 per cent in past two 
months, reflecting improved steel sup- 
ply with continued downtrend and new 
inquiries from private sources. Pub- 
lic work is holding up well and may 
increase over coming months. Fab- 
ricators are offering 2 to 3 months 
delivery on contracts covering small 
steel requirements which are largely 
on hand. 

Chicago—Better operating condi- 
tions within the fabricating industry 
have been chiefly responsible for wide 
adoption of firm prices. Brighter out- 
look for materials supply, greater 
worker productivity and in general 
a more competitive attitude contrib- 
ute to make the situation more near- 
ly normal. Fabricators say steel 
stocks are incomplete and they con- 
tinue to exercise selectivity in bid- 
ding on jobs. Small jobs requiring 
under 100 tons of material are most 
active. 

Los Angeles—Although heavy con- 
struction has been slow, and struc- 
turals are beginning to glut the mar- 
ket, there are indications that re- 
quirements will increase. More in- 
terest is being shown in private con- 
struction, with larger numbers of pro- 
jects in or nearing the bid stage. 
Public construction has maintained 
comparatively good volume, but there 
has been a notable dearth of sizable 
private jobs. 


Seattle—Fabricators report that in- 
quiry is equal to a year ago although 
recent awards have not been heavy. 
There is a fair demand for small jobs 
of less than 100 tons each and the 
total is sufficient to insure normal 
plant operations. Some sizable ton- 
nages, particularly for military con- 
struction in Alaska, are immediately 
pending. 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Page 129 


Boston—Some wire formers con- 
tinue to do a good volume of busi- 
ness, due in part to the wide variety 
of products made. Unless there is an 
improvement in demand within the 
next 30 to 40 days, current allocations 
are expected to mean little. Some 
wire tonnage under allocation is not 
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peing taken up fully. Round wire, 
d for including types required for textile 
equipment, is slackening. Demand for 


‘Speaking of truck shovels ...,. 


—_ wire used in the automotive industry 
ation, is holding up fairly well. Since start 


of the recent recession, automobile 
/ demand has been the main prop in 
e sustaining overall demand. Any slack- 
ening would release tonnage from 
parts-makers and others depending 
































ry is heavily on automobile production. 
a Cleveland—As a result of increas- 
York ing cost consciousness among buyers, 
with — »remium prices on nails are vanish- 
as ing. One producer, whose quotations 
ctive, had been considerably above most 
mill prices, now quotes only slightly 
terial ' above most mills and may soon cut 
s im- ' prices to the general price level of 
»new column 103. Production is still at 
ators capacity. 
juire- 
is to ; rm és 
wiry — Reinforcing Bars... 
yin Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 128 
‘ New York—Housing work features 
itors’ §— the reinforcing bar market. The 
luced ' latest project involves 5000 tons for 
_ two a 19-story apartment for the New 
sup- York Life Insurance Co. in Man- 
inew ' hattan, with the general contract 
Pub- having been awarded the Cauldwell- 
may Wingate Co. The*City Housing Au- 
Fab- ' thority has several housing projects 
mnths in prospect, including the Parkside 
small ' Houses in the Bronx. Bids recently 
rgely ' have been taken on the superstruc- 
)» ture involving 1800 tons. ° ° ’ - 
aed | =“ Pittsburgh_-Some improvement in Since | got this MICHIGAN, I’ve been able 
‘ »' concrete reinforcing bar supply is an- ° —— 
out- ff filecting indicated change in product 
eater § mix among integrated interests as | had to pass up before. That shovel gets to the 
neral — supply and demand come in balance 
ven | for various steel products. New in- job as fast as my trucks, and under its own power. 
— 4 ree tannaeen’ for eee anya 
Ss 7 ges for reclamation proj- , i i H 
con. | Gly det Yor gutllo. highways. It'll roll through city traffic without any trouble— 
_bid- Dallas —- While demand for rein- ’ : eae 
ring | Gieaee Unde te ot0) moed-th:thiacante, and | don’t have to worry about highway limits. 
- there are definite signs of loosening *43 . 
con. PUP. in demand and prices are off $3 Best of all, it'll pull in and out of any place the 
-On- ' a ton to most fabricators during the ° ° 
truc- [fF past week. This reduction applies to trucks can go. Yessir, my MICHIGAN is always 
mar- major suppliers at both Dallas and ° 
re- Houston. ready to go—saves plenty of time too! 
> in- ; Seattle — Mill estimators are 
ies ' swamped with requests for figures 
" ' on reinforcing, several large army ’ 
Lage. ' contracts in Alaska being in abeyance I looked ‘em all over 
ined - and much work pending in the Co- bef | decided DID YOU KNOW 
— ' lumbia Basin. Mills have backlogs erore eciaded on you can buy 
4 _ for months ahead and are in position 
' to reject undesirable contracts. MICHIGAN—and the a brand new 
t in- MICHIGAN 
sugh =f a way it has performed 
Avy. February Steel Payroll High y P TRUCK CRANE 
jobs . ° 4 ~ 
the ; New York—The February payroll since convinces me that complete with chassis 
‘mal _ of the iron and steel industry, esti- MICHIGAN is! , for as little as $10,250 
ton- | Mated at $189,751,000, was the high- is tops as F.0.B. factory? 
con- ; est on record for that month and 
.tely was 13 per cent higher than in Feb- a money-maker. 
ruary, 1948, according to the Ameri- 
can Iron & Steel Institute. 
Estimated employment in Febru- Write for Bulletin 100, °' ; ib 
ary set a postwar record of 652,800, On the Job with MICHIGAN 
an increase of 2600 persons over 
January, previous high month. 
con- Earnings of hourly, piecework and 
usi- i tonnage workers averaged $1.696 per | 
‘iety 2 hour compared with $1.712 in Janu- | 
s an ; 7 and $1.551 in February, 1948. | 
the hese workers averaged 10.1 hours | 
ions ' a week in February compared with | MICHIGAN POWER SHOVEL COMPANY 
fF 638.9 i : , 
“se («Ot 6.9 in January | 392 SECOND STREET, BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN, U.S.A. | 
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MACHINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














The NEW Thomas Beam Punches are 
built in sizes to handle beams up to 
12”-18”-24”-30” and 36”, web and 


flange punching, with a single tool 
set-up. Any of the five sizes may be 
used with or without a Thomas spac- 
ing Table, depending on production 
needs. 
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FREIGHT 
LOADINGS 





Particularly devised for use 
loading of freight cars. 
indicates the weight of each 
equipped with a totalizer. 
accounting department. 


special weighing problems. 


ing mechanisms. 





4101 N RAVENSWOOD AVE 
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Rapid recording for 







SPECIAL AUTOMATIC WEIGHER AND RECORDER 
in connection 
In addition to the dial which 
individual 
Gives you the exact weight 
and records so that you can pass the figures on to the 


Our Engineering Department is well equipped to solve 
We have years of experience 
in adapting control equipment and computors to weigh- 
We would be glad to consider any 
weighing problem you may have. 


| STREETER-AMET COMPANY 








with the 


load, it is 


Write for our latest 
Bulletin B on Auto- 
matic Weighers 











AUTOMATIC 
WEIGHT RECORDERS 
SINCE 1888 
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Semifinished Steel . . 


Semifinished Prices, Page 128 


Pittsburgh—Supply of semifinishe 
steel for nonintegrated interests, not 
ably ingots and wire rods, has im 
proved substantially. This has elim 
inated premium priced conversior 
steel negotiations and is largely re 
sponsible for recent sharp reductior 
in primary steel output by one Pitts 
burgh mill. This interest has beer 
selling up to 15 per cent of its in 
got output because blooming mil 
capacity has been out of balance wit! 
steel producing capacity. 


Bolts, Nuts... 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 131 


New York—Bolt and nut inquiry 
is showing more life than in several 
weeks. Demand is still far from ac- 
tive, but is nevertheless showing 
some improvement. Whether this is 
just a flurry or a forerunner of still 
better inquiry to follow remains a 
question. 

At present, backlogs of most bolt 
and nut makers average four to six 
weeks; a year ago these backlogs 
averaged four to six months. 

Most makers report improvement 
in bar shipments from the mills. 
Some say that they now have little 
trouble in getting specifications in 
six to eight weeks; wire deliveries 
are a little more extended. 


Iron Ore... 


Iron Ore Prices, Page 130 


Cleveland—aActivity on the Great 
Lakes increased rapidly late last 
month and during the first few days 
of April. Shipments of Lake Superior 
iron ore from upper lake ports totaled 
1,217,663 gross tons during the week 
ending Apr. 4 compared with only 
37,708 tons for the preceding week 
which marked the opening of the new 
season. This brought the cumulative 
total for the season to Apr. 4 to 
1,255,371 tons compared with only 
34,482 tons for the like week a year 
ago. Of this year’s total, United 
States ports accounted for 1,242,546 
tons while Canadian ports accounted 
for only 12,825 tons. Marquette and 
Port Arthur are the only ports which 
so far have not reported any ship- 
ments. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 130 


Buffalo—With scrap prices continu- 
ing to fall, rumblings are heard of 
a possible cut in pig iron prices. The 
gap between pig iron and scrap is 
nearing $20 a ton, while a $4 to $5 
difference was considered average in 
normal periods. Leading merchant 
iron producers, however, continue to 
ship total output at prevailing prices, 
with additional iron moving up the 
lakes for motor casters. ’ 

Cleveland—Sales activity of pig 
iron producers has increased notice- 
ably. Even those producers which 
had felt relatively little effect of the 
decline in foundry demand for iron 
have now experienced order cancel- 
lations and hold-ups in substantial 
quantity. One producer, whose fa- 
cilities are integrated with a steel 
plant, indicated that if demand for 
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re > its foundry iron does not keep up | 
' with output it will shift some of its | 
blast furnace capacity to production | NEEDLES HA 
inishe: of basic iron. 





8, not New York—Pig iron consumers are | “ 
aS im- f— buying lightly, with some out of | 7 

3 elim the market entirely while working | Here yg 3 Wd ys to stop it! 
elgg ' off high-priced inventories, particu- 

ty re- f— jarly foreign iron. Certain consumers : ' 

luction FF pes A Workin on tonnage acquired SYSTEM For volume movements of manufactured parts, pack- 
ghee at as high as $100 a ton. © aged items, tote pans, etc., use a complete conveyor system. Standard 
x“ beer Boston—Deliveries are being made , , OR 

its in against pig iron orders taken months Conveyor Systems can be designed to meet your individual needs 
: oo ago during shortages and some shops . . . with belts, wheels, rollers or chutes complete or in combina- 
e wit! no longer want this iron. More ton- 


1 N 4 x 2 > af > rePYy ' = = > ‘ ‘ > 
nage is being offered without takers tions as needed. You can conveyorize a department or a complete 


with melt making no recovery. Steel- plant from raw stock receiving to final shipping. 
works furnace iron is included in 
heavier volume. Decline in melt has 


l ; 
been drastic even among larger con- 





























nquiry ' sgumers; one is down to a 32-hour 
several — week from three shifts only one 
m ac- — quarter back. Consumers’ inventor- 
iowing f— ies of castings are high, but reserves 
this is — of iron, while substantial at current 
of still —) operations, would not normally be 
uins a — burdensome. Basic supply has im- 
' proved with water-canal shipments 
st bolt —) being made from New York state. 
to six fi Philadelphia—Pig iron buyers gen- 
cklogs —) rally are covering only for imme- 
, ' diate needs, with buying still quiet. 
ement Production has remained heavy, with 
mills. the Swedeland, Pa., producer estab- 
little lishing an all-time record in March 
ms m for its larger furnace, a reported av- 
VOEISS erage of 913 tons a day. However, 
most producers are now beginning 
to stock iron and it is likely that | 
some will take advantage of the 
present lull to do some relining. One | 
eastern producer is expected to blow 
Great out two furnaces for relining in the 
. last near future. 
, days Pittsburgh — Anticipated rejuvena- 
perior tion in pig iron demand this spring 
otaled is counted on to buoy depressed cast- SECTION [f your problem is han- (QPF Portable powered units, like 
q@weak ings production schedules in this dis- eae dling parts or packages the Standard Handi-Belt shown 
- only trict. Much depends on whether or within a department, you can buy small here are a real time and labor saver. 
week not demand for end products will sections of roller or wheel conveyors They handle | boxes, bags, cases and 
6 heer reduce bulging inventories reported that are easily transported and set up small bales with equal facility. Reversi- 
lative by industry members. Lessening in where needed. This is ideal for loading ble power drive permits higher stacking 
res activity also is reported by some docks, warehouses, shipping platforms and handling in warehouses. Makes for 
only captive foundries, although heavy and stock rooms. Saves time and labor, faster unloading and loading in trucks 
| year steel mill equipment interests remain minimizes damage from excess and rough or cars. Can be used in confined space. 
Inited | busy. handling. Use gravity for power. Plug-in any local outlet. 
42.546 | _Lack of demand for merchant ba- 
unted sic pig iron is one factor prompting 
e and Pittsburgh Steel Co. to blow out its 
which No. 1 blast furnace last week, rated 
ship- at 650 tons. Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. blew in its No. 2 furnace at 
Clairton Works on Apr. 5, following 
_ extensive relining. 
i Cincinnati—Pig iron needs of dis- 
' trict foundries are being met by cur- 
; + rent shipments. The melt is at a 
ntinu- + low level, with no improvement shown | 
rd of — in recent weeks. Melters shun ton- | 
. The _ nage which would supplement in- 
‘ap 18S =| ventories and, in fact, a few are out 
to $5 — of the market until they reduce pig 
ge in | iron stocks. 
— 3 Chicago—Foundry activity appears For detailed information on any one or all three, write for Standard’s Catalog. 
vated keto Savina Wau giaeed th Se See how conveyors can be used in your business. Ask for Bulletin No. ST-49 
p the bing shops last week by farm equip- STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 
: ole ulled —— _“~ — Rigo ~_ General Offices: North St. Paul 9, Minn. @ Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
e em in during first quarter. 
otice- Raw materials sellers are convinced 
which they had overloaded the industry at 
of the the end of the year and that these FREE HELPFUL 
' iron inventories now have been pretty LITERATURE 
ancel- well worked off. Send for Standard's 4 
antial Seattle—Foundries report business Catalog. See how & PGRAVITY & POWER 
e fa- quiet, the customary spring activity Scans fone used H CONVEYORS 
steel | not having appeared. Raw materials of industry. Ask j 
d for are in good supply, inventories of pig | for Bulletin No, ST-49 
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MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
GARLAND, PA. 


Distributed by 


JOHN H. SIPCHEN CO, 
549 Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, Illinois 


BRETT'S PATENT LIFTER CO., Ltd. 
Foleshill Works * Coventry, England 
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being sufficient for current needs, 
while cast iron scrap is available in 
ample volume. In line with the de- 
clining market, foundries have set a 
maximum price of $30 on No. 1 cu- 
pola cast which for several weeks 
was generally quoted at $32.50. 


Silvery lron Price Reduced 


Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical Co. Ine. reduced its 
electric furnace silvery pig iron price 
$6.25 per gross ton last week, mak- 
ing its new price for iron of 14.01- 
14.50 per cent silicon content $78.50 
at furnace, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


Premiums Cut on Rails 


Chicago — Inland Steel Co., this 
city, and Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., 
Denver, eliminated and reduced, re- 
spectively, the premiums previously 
quoted on standard rails. Inland an- 
nounced a reduction of 30 cents per 
100 pounds in its base price of steel 
rails to the basis of $3.20, f.o.b. 
works, Indiana Harbor, Ind., effective 
Apr. 6 

Colorado Fuel & Iron announced 
that effective with shipments on and 
after Apr. 6, the base price on stand- 
ard rails is decreased 20 cents per 
100 pounds to $3.30 per 100 pounds, 
f.o.b. works, Minnequa, Colo., or to 
$666 per net ton from $70. 

Bethlehem Steel Co., Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corp. and Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. continue 
to quote on the basis of $3.20 per 
100 pounds, f.ob. works. 

Illinois Central railroad has placed 
orders for 20,000 tons of rails, di- 
vided equally between Inland and 
Carnegie-Illinois, and is seeking ad- 
ditional material for construction of 
90 miles of track. 


o 
Rails, Cars... 
Track Material Prices, Page 129 


New York—Domestic freight car 
deliveries during March totaled 11,- 
882, the American Railway Car In- 
stitute announced last week. It was 
the highest production month since 
the program calling for 10,000 cars 
a month was initiated in March, 
1947. January production was 10,- 
315 cars. Of March deliveries, 8958 
were from the car builders; 2942, 
from railroad shops. 


Orders during March were: To 
the car builders, 269; railroad shops, 
200; total, 469. The backlog of 
orders as of Apr 1, was: Car builders, 
43,826; railroad shops, 29,362; total, 
73,188. This compares with 85,974 
on Mar. 1 and 126,028 a year ago. 


The largest pending list in the 
East involves 500 gondolas for the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
and this has been long pending, with 
no early action indicated. Meanwhile, 
the Chesapeake & Ohio has recently 
canceled orders for 500 seventy-ton 
coal cars which had been placed with 
the American Car & Foundry Co. as 
a portion of an order, and has also 
canceled 15 freight locomotives 
which were part of an order for 25 
placed with the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, Eddystone, Pa. 


Trademark Reg. U.S. Pot. Office 
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CHALLENGE 


TO YOUR 


FINISHING COSTS 


CHALLENGE is the big word these 
days on all production jobs, if real 
economies are to be gained. And 
nothing can bear more serutiny 
than the manual operations in a 
finishing department. For here you 
can substitute an efficient mechan- 
ical process — Roto-Finish — and 
make sizable savings! 

Roto-Finish methods, materials 
and equipment put finishing on a 
production basis, processing huge 
quantitie s of parts at costs as low as 
75% under tedious hand methods. 

Roto-Finish is a versatile oper- 
ation, adaptable to a host of differ- 
ent shaped parts and many surface 
requirements. Standard procedures 
make it easy to gain uniform re- 
sults, maintain exacting standards, 
reduce rejects. 

The many successful users are 
the answer that you, too, can profit- 
ably employ mechanical Roto- 
Finishing. Send sample parts for 
processing, and you'll have the 
proof! Inc ‘lude finished piece as 
guide. No obligation. 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
A. Flavell Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, Australia 
Roto-Finish Limited, London, England 
Frederic B. Stevens of Canada Limited, 
Windsor, Canada 


THE STURGIS PRODUCTS CO. 


889 Jacob Street, Sturgis, Michigan 


ROTO-FINISH 


ORIGINAL ENGINEERED 
MECHANICAL FINISHING PROCESSES 
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Scrap... 


Scrap Prices, Page 134 


Prices drop sharply in lead- 
ing districts and approach OPA 
levels 


Pittsburgh—Further sharp drop in 
scrap quotations developed last week 
with sale of No. 2 heavy melting 
dealer scrap within range of $24 to 
$25, off $6 from preceding week's 
quotation. Industrial No. 1 heavy 
melting steel has been contracted for 
around $27, and low phos at $29.50. 
One mill purchased No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing industrial scrap from customers 
near its plant also at the $25 level. 
However, these transactions are not 
representative of the market, with 
result No. 1 generally is quoted at 
the recently established $2 differen- 
tial over No. 2 heavy melting steel. 
In the absence of any buying, quota- 
tions on turnings must be based on 
brokers’ offering prices, which indi- 
cate $2 to $3 lower price levels. Cast 
scrap quotations continue nominal, 
with market estimated to be $1 low- 
er. Pennsylvania Railroad received 
$36.50 to $37 for No. 1 heavy melting 
on latest list. However, this award 
was based on bids prior to recent 
sharp reduction in overall price lev- 
els. Leading steel producers report- 
edly are bidding $28 for railroad No. 
1 heavy meiting on lists which closed 
last week. Similarly, bids were en- 
tered at around $31.50 to $32.50 for 
railroad specialties, and $39.50 to 
$40.50 for rails 18 inches and under. 

In face of lack of new buying on 
part of major scrap consuming in- 
terests, there are indications the 
market will be depressed to still 
lower price levels. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel currently is about $20 below 
postwar peak level and only $7 above 
OPA price ceiling. Future scrap 
price trend is expected to depend to 
a large extent on prospective steel 
production schedules throughout se- 
cond half this year. Most steel mills 
have substantial inventories of open- 
hearth scrap grades even at present 
capacity production pace. One large 
interest here, for example, is said to 
have over 20,000 tons of scrap on 
hand, which represents nearly two 
months’ supply. This tonnage rep- 
resents even greater inventory posi- 
tion in respect to number of oper- 
ating days when constant influx of 
generated home scrap and customer 
scrap is taken into consideration. 
This situation would be further ac- 
centuated should steel production de- 
cline later this year to the 80-90 per 
cent range freely predicted by some 
trade authorities. , 

Philadelphia—Scrap continues to 
ease on light trading, with some 
prices purely nominal. Traders re- 
fuse to commit themselves on the 
question as to how much lower steel 
scrap prices will go, but venture 
opinion that cast prices may not de- 
cline much further unless there is a 
drop in standard prices on pig iron. 

No. 1 heavy melting steel is now 
$24-$25, delivered; No. 2 melting 
steel and No. 1 busheling, $21-$22; 
No. 1 bundles, $24-$25; No. 2 bundles, 
$20; machine shop turnings, $16; 
short shovel turnings, $20-$21; bar 
crop and plate, punchings-and plate 
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Do you use Perforated Metal? 


If perforated metal is required for any of your 
products, let Hendrick quote on fabricating it 
to your specifications. An unsurpassed stock of 
tools and dies, and ample plant facilities, en- 
able Hendrick to give unexcelled service in 


furnishing perforated metal with any shape or 
size of openings, from any commercially rolled 
metal, in any desired gauge. Write for full in- 
formation. 


ss) HENDRICK 
Perterated Metal Serene @Mlaaneofacturing Company 


Arehitectural Grilles 
Mitco Open Steel Flooring, 30 DUNDAFF STREET, CARBONDALE, PENNA. 


“Shur-Site” Treads and : Er tal: oe 
Armorgrids Sales Offices In Principal Cities 
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THE WEBB 


PLATE BENDING ROLL 


ws” 


RP Naito RII tings eee 


Built in Two Types, Initial Pinch 
and Pyramid. Complete Range of 
Sizes and Models. 





Prompt Delivery on Standard Sizes 
Webb Plate Bending Rolls are designed and built for the forming of cylindrical 
shapes from rolled steel plate with greater speed and accuracy for high quantity 
production. 
All Webb Rolls are backed by continuous progress in the development of industrial 


machinery since 1881. 
Write for catalog 


MANUFACTURERS OF PLATE ROLLS, COMBINATION PUNCH & SHEARS 
Industrial Weighing Equipment 


THE WEBB corp. 


WEBB CITY, MO. 
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WHAT'S 
THE 
FINISHED 
COST ? 


In relation to the cost of 
machining this 18%2-ton angle plate, a 
little difference one way or the other in 
the price of the casting itself is of small 
consequence. The chief consideration is 
the character of the casting—whether it 
will require the maximum or minimum 
of finishing. 

If a sound, accurate casting costs more, 
it is worth more because of the savings in 
the machine shop. On the contrary, a dis- 
torted and defective casting entails so 


ADVANCE CASTING 


STRENES METAL ® ALLOY 
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much extra finishing cost that it is expen- 
sive at a ridiculously low price. 

Advance Castings are bought by cus- 
tomers who think in terms of the finished 
product. Yet they are keenly aware of 
casting prices and carefully check our 
quotations. They pay us only what they 
think Advance Castings are worth—and 
our business continues to grow. 

If you are interested in custom castings 
that are really economical, we'd like to 
talk to you. 


THE ADVANCE FOUNDRY CO. 
DAYTON 3, OHIO 
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It costs less...It saves time and labor... 
It gives unrivalled protection... 


GERRARD ROUND STEEL STRAPPING 


@ Gerrard Steel Strapping costs 
30% to 50% less than any other 
metal reinforcement. 

Gerrard tying procedures are 
simple and rapid. Every Gerrard 
machine tensions the strapping, 
forms its own twisted seal, trim- 
med smooth with no exposed ends. 
Separate seals are not needed. 

Crates, cartons, palletized loads, 
and carload lots of steel pipe, sheets 
and machinery are bound into rigid 
units. 

Take advantage of the technical 
knowledge and experience of Ger- 
rard engineers to help solve your 


packaging problems. Their serv- 


ices are available free of charge. 
Write for free copy of Blue Book 
of Packaging. 








Diesel engine crankcases are palletized for 
interplant movement. Load weighs 3800 
Ibs., is firmly secured to the pallet by 
two Gerrard Steel Straps. Photo courtesy 
International Harvester Company, Indus- 
trial Power Division. 


GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
(Formerly The @errard Company, Inc.) 


4745 So. Richmond St., Chicago 


scrap and cut structurals, $27-$28; 
electric furnace bundles, $24; and 
heavy turnings $24-$25. 

No. 1 cupola cast is off to $27 on 

purchases by two pipe foundries. 
No. 1 machinery cast is lower at 
$29-$30; charging box and heavy 
breakable cast, $27-$28; unstripped 
motor blocks, $24.50; clean auto cast 
and No. 1 wheels, $29-$30. 
New York—Scrap brokers’ buying 
prices have again taken a sharp cut, 
with consuming demand negligible. 
Brokers are now offering $18 f.o.b. 
shipping point, for No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing; $14-$15 for No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing and No. 1 busheling; $17-$18 
for No. 1 bundles; $15 for No. 2 
bundles; $5-$6 for machine shop 
turnings and mixed borings and turn- 
ings; $7-$8 for short shovel turnings; 
$18-$19 for punchings and plate scrap 
and electric furnace bundles. No. 1 
cupola cast is now $20-$21; No. 1 
machine, $21-$22; charging box cast 
and heavy breakable, $18-$18.50. 

Buffalo—Weakness in scrap Was 
further emphasized last week when a 
leading mill consumer, apparently in- 
tent on testing the price structure, 
placed small orders for approximately 
4000 tons of steelmaking grades at 
prices running roughly $12 to $13 a 
ton below levels at which previous 
business took place. Prices, however, 
were about $4 to $5 below the nomi- 
nal ranges of the previous week. 
Dealers’ offerings at the sharply re- 
duced prices were far more than the 
mill cared to cover. The new busi- 
ness carried No. 2 heavy melting 
down to $22, while No. 2 bundles 
plunged to $20. 

Cleveland—A dull scrap market 
continued here last week and the lack 
of buying further depressed quota- 
tions, most of which are nominal. 
Nominal quotation on No. 2 heavy 
melting steel was $22. Cast iron 
grades also were not moving and 
quotations slipped off further to a 
nominal $35 on No. 1 cupola. 

Boston—With buying negligible, 
scrap prices dropped last week to $17 
for No. 1 heavy melting, $14-$14.50 
for No. 2, shipping point. Other 
open hearth grades dropped even 
more. Cast is also weaker and has 
sold as low as $25, delivered, for No. 
1 machinery. There are potential 
buyers of cast scrap at current 
prices, but they are loaded with ton- 
nage for which they paid up to $65 
a ton. Unprepared steel scrap is 
down to $10.50-$11. 

Cincinnati — Downturn in scrap 
prices has not halted, and the demand 
for some grades is so restricted that 
current quotations are considered 
nominal. Borings and turnings are 
notably weak. The sagging market 
is also reflected in bids on railroad 
lists. 

Chicago—Becoming more demoral- 
ized by the day, scrap traders feel 
the only thing that would stabilize 
the market would be re-entrance of 
district mills with large orders. No 
such action is in prospect due to 
heavy mill inventories. Purchase last 
week of a small tonnage of No. 2 
heavy melting steel at $25 was the 
only reported activity; other quota- 
tions are brokers’ offering prices and 
completely lack firmness. A small 
amount of railroad heavy melting 
scrap is still taken in under alloca- 
tion by one mill at a price set at the 
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Here's how one plant saved 
production hours and dollars — 
simply by reviewing their mater- 
ials handling operations. 

It took two men to carry pots of 
molten metal from furnace to pour- 
ing room. Then it took a third man 
to pour the metal. A Reading En- 
gineer analyzed the operation and 
recommended a_ %2-ton Electric 
Hoist on a monorail running 
directly from furnace to pouring 
floor. Now the job is handled by 
one man—in less time—and at far 
less cost! 

To start reducing your own costs, 
let a Reading Engineer review 
your handling operations. At no 
obligation he'll give you sugges- 
tions that can lead to better, faster 
materials handling. Call or write 
for full details, now. 


READING CHAIN & BLOCK CORPORATION 
2102 ADAMS ST., READING, PA. 


CHAIN HOISTS @ ELECTRIC HOISTS 
OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 


HOISTS 
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end of last month, but offering 
price on this material is drastically 
lower. Absence of foundry purchases 
and broker-dealer transactions in 
cast scrap keeps prices nominally un- 
changed. 

Detroit—Buying is confined to 
scattered purchases of insignifica:t 
tonnages. Steel grades are down an- 
other $7 to $9 per ton, making No. 1 
bundles $20 -$21 at the broker’s buy- 
ing level. Mills remain out of the 
market, in the frantic effort to con- 
sume high-priced inventories. A 
broad-scale resumption of mill buying 
could have a bolstering effect, al- 
though this is not expected for an- 
other month. A decrease of another 
$3 per ton will bring steel scrap down 
to the OPA figure. 

St. Louis—Brokers’ offering prices 
on scrap in this district slid again 
last week with No. 2 melting steel 
quotations dropping $4 to $25-$26; 
No. 1, off $1 to $30-$31. Drop was 
attributed to offerings of distress 
supplies from other districts, which 
obliged local dealers to meet that 
figure. Mills, with scrap inventories 
around 60 days, generally remain out 
of the market although one pur- 
chased a month’s supply at the $26 
level. Foundry stocks also are good 
considering their prevailing short 
week, with the result there is no 
buying, which sent cast prices down 
$1 to $2 last week. 

Dallas — Scrap dealers are more 
confused than ever over the market 
trend and they are not optimistic. 
Activity is at a virtual standstill with 
committments being fulfilled on a 
$34 Pittsburgh basis price. They 
doubt they could get that for addi- 
tional orders. They have no orders 
beyond Apr. 15 delivery. Some yards 
are planning on trying to stabilize 
prices around old OPA prices, which 
were $14 a ton gross, Dallas, but with 
freight rates approximating that fig- 
ure dealers are none to hopeful. 

Los Angeles—Prices have dropped 
sharply, with all grades of steelmak- 
ing scrap off from $3 to as much as 
$5 per ton. Foundry material has 
weakened with No. 1 cupola cast 
down $2 per ton. In the general re- 
duction, the traditional price differen- 
tial was re-established between Nos. 
1 and 2 heavy melting steel. Re- 
establishment is another evidence of 
increasing selectivity by mill buyers. 
No. 1 now is quoted at $22, off $3 
per ton, while No. 2 is $20, down $5. 

San Francisco—Scrap prices have 
dropped sharply here. Mills now are 
buying No. 1 heavy melting at $22 a 
ton, off $3 from the price established 
late in February, and No. 2 heavy 
melting has dropped to $20 from $25. 
No. 1 and 2 bundles are down $5 a ton 
to $18 and machine shop turnings have 
dropped to $12 from $15 a ton. Cup- 
ola cast iron continues to sag and 
is now being offered at $25 to $30 a 
ton. All mills have shifted the price 
basis from f.o.b. shipping point, to 
“delivered at the mill’. Thus the re- 
ductions just announced do not re- 
flect the full amount of the cut. Mills 
also are not quoting offering prices 
on the following grades: No. 1 bushel- 
ing, No. 3 bundles, bar crops and 
plate, cast steel, alloy free turnings 
and cut structurals. Mills also indi- 
cated purchases of railroad scrap 
will be made at the No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing price rather than at premium 













PAGE has been drawing stain- 
less steel wire since the earli- 
est development of stainless 

for many manufacturers has 
become “Wire Headquarters.”’ 

Think of PAGE as a respon- 
sible source for wire — stain- 
less steel, high or low carbon 
steel. Whatever your problem 
involving wire... 


“—, 


Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, 
o Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, New York, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Portland, 

San Francisco, Bridgeport, Conn. 






PAGE STEEL AND WIRE DIVISION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE. 
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Tuvest 


For Equipment 
For Raw Material 


ZER 


You Can Lease 
Air Products Generators 
and make your own 


ypic FOOT 





T he raw material, air, is free. 
You invest nothing for equip- 
ment. You'll find operation of 
Air Products generators is simple 
and requires little time; that the 
rental is fair and the advantages 
many: 


a You avoid delivery failures. 


oe You eliminate the expense of 
handling, delivery and evapo- 
ration loss—a large percentage 
of the cost to oxygen users. 


You assure your supply at low 


cost. 


These same generators also produce 
high-quality nitrogen gas. 

If you use 200,000 cubic feet of 
oxygen per month or more, it will be 
of great advantage to you to make 
your own with Air Products gener- 


ators. 


HOW TO CASH-IN 
ON THIS TESTED PLAN 


Let us know how much oxygen you 
use per month, minimum and peak 
demands; whether you own a pipe 
line and storage bank, and any other 
pertinent information. We will show 
you how to improve your oxygen 
service at very substantial savings, as 
many other firms have done. 


AIR PRODUCTS, INC. 
P. O. Box 538 
Allentown, Pa. 


OXYGEN GENERATORS 
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prices previously offered. All mills 
have good inventories and indicate 
they will continue to buy scrap cau- 
tiously and selectively. 

Seattle—Mills lowered scrap prices 
from $2 to $5 effective Apr. 1 the fol- 
lowing being announced as the new 
scale: No. 1 heavy melting charging 
box size, $22; No. 2 heavy melting, 
prepared, $20; No. 1 and No. 2 bun- 
dles, $18; No. 1 railroad heavy melt- 
ing $22; No. 1 cupola cast iron, $25 
maximum. Supplies are coming in 
freely and the lower price level has 
not retarded shippers. 


Warehouse... 


Warehouse Prices, Page 131 


Cincinnati—Warehouse prices are 
showing narrower variations in reflec- 
tion of the approach to a competitive 
market. Demand is still in volume to 
absorb all steel available in most 
grades. However, secondary material 
is becoming increasingly hard to 
move. 

Chicago—Forthcoming action on 
galvanized sheet prices by district 
warehouses which had not previously 
announced new schedules was delayed 
last week when zinc price. again 
dropped. New inquiry for ware- 
houce tonnage was off last week on 
all products, although demand for 
flat-rolled carbon steel is in excess of 
supply. Sheets are moving more 
rapidly into balance than other scarce 
items. Heavy plate continues as the 
most desperately needed warehouse 
item. Some transfer of demand for 
structurals from warehouses to mills 
has been noticed, but distributors 
still are unable to balance inventor- 
ies. Carbon bars in most sizes are 
available. 

Philadelphia—Business was gener- 
ally disappointing to jobbers in 
March. While some distributors re- 
ported a slight improvement over 
February, others were unable to do 
so, and on a day-to-day basis, trad- 
ing was down from the preceding 
month. Warehouse stocks are in bet- 
ter shape, although some distribu- 
tors still complain of a shortage in 
bar shapes, structurals and plates, 
and point out that it will probably 
be some time before inventories are 
anything like normal. They have a 
surplus on various items which will 
take some time for them to work 
off, or reduce to a level in balance 
with other items—material which 
customers are no longer willing to 
accept as substitutions. 


Dallas—-Warehouse supplies are 
coming into better balance steadily, 
but increased supplies were reflected 
in no important price changes the 
past week here. Buying continues 
spotty and is based on short term 
needs. In the critical list, only plates 
showed some easement in supply. 


Los Angeles—Steel jobbers are be- 
coming more selective in their re- 
quirements as inventories continue to 
improve. Demand by warehouse cus- 
tomers for sheets with the exception 
of galvanized, has receded slightly. 
Surplus inventories offered by fabri- 
cators are helping jobbers balance 
their stocks, although the pace of 
such liquidation has_ slowed. 


San Francisco -——- Gradual adjust- 
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ment of inventories continues. De- 
mand still exceeds supplies of flat- 
rolled items, but almost all other 
products are “ample” or “available.” 


Seattle —- Warehouse business is 
slow compared with a year ago, but 
in comparison with 1939-40 it is ex- 
ceedingly satisfactory. Current pick- 
up is not active, volume being spotty. 
Sheets and plates are no easier and 
continue in critical shortage. Jobbers 
are unable to round out stocks as 
they find some items missing. Allo- 
cations are not helping the situation. 
Nails and wires, now in fair supply, 
have been reduced in price an aver- 
age of 91 cents per cwt. 


Export Quotas Increased 


Washington—Increases in second 
quarter 1949 export quotas for eight 
iron and steel wire and sheet metal 
products were announced last week 
by the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce. 


Export quotas for all iron and 
steel products for the second quar- 
ter were first announced early in 
February. OIT explained that cur- 
rent supplies of the wire and sheets 
products are easing sufficiently to 
permit an incerase in allowable ex- 
ports. The quota increases made by 
this action range from 2500 to 5000 
tons. 


The revised quotas are as follows: 


2nd 
Qtr. 1949 Quota 
Commodity From To 
(Net tons) 
Electrical Sheet.......... 13,000 18,000 
H.R. Strip Band & Hoop. 16,500 20,500 
Wire, uncoated ...... -. 19,000 22,000 
Wire, galvanized ....... 20,000 24,000 
Wire, barbed ........... 15,000 17,500 
Woven wire fencing .... 4,800 Open-end 


Nails, wire; and nails, un- 
specified . oi hen het aa 7,500 10,000 


OIT emphasized that no more than 
a total of 5000 tons of transformer 
grade electrical sheet will be licensed 
and that all requests for roofing and 
galvanized siding nails will be se- 
verely screened. 


Procedure for filing export license 
applications for woven wire fencing, 
for which no tonnage limitation was 
set, will be announced shortly. No 
applications should be filed under 
this open-end quota until the pro- 
cedure is announced, OIT stated. 


Steel Demand Varies Widely 


St. Louis—-With steel demand be- 
ginning to vary rather widely, mills 
here are both “reaching out” and 
“staying home” in their sales poli- 
cies, depending on their product. For 
example, sheet makers are making 
no effort to extend beyond their 
wartime territory, claiming that lo- 
cal demand is still far from _ satis- 
fied. But a leading maker of bars, 
rods and wire is trying to ship any- 
place he can pick up some freight. A 
pipemaker currently is staying close- 
ly within his territory, but foresees 
a policy before long of fanning out 
his sales force. 
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De- q . e 
flat Castings Firm Sees Good Volume —— i..." 
other GENERAL Steel Castings Corp. has 7 
ble.” thus far experienced only a slight HE 0; ue > 
3s is decline from its peak peacetime 
, but volume and expects no sharp drop. 
sick Shipments of castings are holding 
otty at 5000 tons monthly now, but will 
and fall about June to around 4000 tons. 
bers The curtailment will come at the 
in Commonwealth plant in Granite City, 

o- , . 
. [ll., where practicall 2 ’s 
tion. practically all General's . » « » PARTS HANDLING 
pply railroad specialty work is done. About 
Lver- 2000 tons monthly will be produced TRAYS BY Stanwood 

there by June. 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 
STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 
cond 2685 tons, Veterans Administration hospital Whatever your parts . .. whatever your production 
ight Indianapolis, reportedly to R, C, Mahon problems . . . there’s a Stanwood tray ideally suited to 
1etal er J. L, Simmon & Co., general your operating conditions. Stanwood specialists have de 
contractor : 

veek i: : : signed literally hundreds of trays to meet every con 
rade 2500 tons, Twin City generating station, Min- : ble : je : f me ee — i ee P ) 

: neapolis, for Northern States Power Co., to re SVG ALCERS or heat resistance, ete ee eny, SS5° i 

Bethlehem Steel Co of handling, and load capacity. Long experience has re 

and 2400 tons, Mississippi river bridge, Hastings, sulted in economical production methods for lower cost 
juar- Minn., to Clinton Bridge Co, for fabrication to you. Let your nearest Stanwood sales engineer help 
y in by Allied Structural Steel Cos., Chicago you or write direct for catalogs and information. I 
cur- 1350 tons, Washington state Agate Pass bridge, 
ieets to American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh; Man- j 
y to Fi oe erranen Os LGMeRTIg Co. ;- Beattie, CARBURIZING BASKETS FIXTURES QUENCH TANKS RETORTS 
ex general contractor. BOXES . — 
> by : 1200 tons, field house, Kansas State University = 
5000 : Manhattan, Kans., to Allied Structural Steel 





Cos., Chicago, 
S50 tons, Yellowstone river Montana state 
ws: F bridge, to Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., 




































































a 
Des Moines; W. P. Roscoe, Billings, Mont., 
: general contract. 
quota 4 600 tons, tunnel ribs, Garrison dam, N. Da 
a % y 8, s, x ison é aN. a- a 
8 kota, to Commercial Shearing & Stamping 4825 W. Cortland St. Chicago 39, ill. 
ey 
Co., Chicago. 
000 570 tons, bridge, spec. FI-53-9, Yellowstone 
500 4 county, Montana, reportedly to Pittsburgh- 
000 Des Moines Steel Co., Pittsburgh. 
470 tons, high school, Hinsdale, IU., to Allied 
000 3 Structural Steel Cos., Chicago. 
900 4 405 tons, four-span rolled beam bridge over | 
-end § New Haven Railroad, Springfield branch, i 
5 North Meadows expressway, Hartford, Conn., 
mY to Bethlehem Steel Co.; Blakeslee Construc- 
B00 i tion Co., New Haven, general contractor. 
-han 370 tons, service building, Chicago Transit 
mer q Authority, to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., 
nsed Chicago; Joseph J. Duffy Co., Chicago, gen- 
ond eral contractor. 
se- 310 tons, trestle, Lake Andes reservoir, S. 
. Dakota, reportedly to Lakeside Bridge & 
Steel Co., Milwaukee, through Western Con- 
. tracting Corp., Sioux City, lowa. . 
enS€ SS Its toughness... its easy 
‘ing, P 280 tons, three-span plate girder bridge over i < 
was j New Haven Railroad, Williamanic branch, spooling . .. its unusual en- 
No North Meadows expressway, Hartford, Conn., durance — make for longer 
3 to Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn.; Blakes- ° 
nder : lee Construction Co., New Haven, general | life, faster work and lower There is a correct con- 
pro- 4 contractor, Operating cost. 
. 185 tons, diesel shop, 39th & St. Louis Sts., struction for any purpose. 
Chicago, Santa Fe Railroad, to MHansell- 
Eleock Co., Chicago. Our Engineering Depart- 
| i 170 tons, building, Illinois Institute of Tech- 
y I nology, Chicago, to Wendnagel & Co., Chi- ment will be glad to help 
cago. 
be- 120 tons, deodorizing building, Kraft Food We Invite you select the right rope 
nills Co., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc., Chi- a 
and cago; Cambell - Lowrie - Lautermilch Corp., Your Inquiries for your particular needs. 
0li- Chicago, general contractor. 
For STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING , ha ay 0 OO 
Ing 4 15,000 tons, Penrose Ave. bridge (a _ state ee & re] i] cat e D 
heir ; project) Philadelphia; bids Apr. 29. 
Ra j 9000 tons, bus terminal, Port Authority of MADE ONLY BY 
LtIS- : New York, at Eighth Ave. and 41st St. 
ee ees aa aee oe A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE CO. 
ny~ 2000 tons, four state bridges, Vermont; legis- eouee yee ee are 
t. A a lature voting on bond issue. 5909 KENNERLY AVENUE e ST. LOUIS 12, MISSOURI 
ose- 4 1425 tons, Bergen Pines County Hospital, 
sees = Paramus, N. J.; Harris Structural Steel NEW YORK 6 € CHICAGO 7 e HOUSTON 3 DENVER 2 
out Bs! Co., New York, low bidder. LOS ANGELES 21 SAN FRANCISCO 7 PORTLAND 9 SEATTLE 4 
2 800 tons, Major Deegan expressway, a state 
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Continental's three big found- 
ries and heavy-duty machine 
shops are keyed to the pro- 
duction of any size castings— 
50 Ibs. to 250,000 Ibs.—and 
thoroughly experienced in pro- 
duction from intricate and diffi- 
cult patterns. Machining facil- 
ities are complete to give you 
any desired degree of machin- 
ing on the smallest or largest 
castings. 

Location is right too! Both the 
Pittsburgh and Chicago areas 
are amply served without ex- 
orbitant transportation costs. 
Call in Continental today! 


: e 

ontinental 
FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 

Pittsburgh 


Plants at: 


Chicago 


East Chicago, Ind.; Wheeling, W.Va.;Pittsburgh, Pa 
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project, Bronx, New York; no bids _ sub- 
mitted, as contractors apparently estimated 
their prices would exceed the appropriation. 

800 tons, science building No. 1, Queens Col- 
lege, New York; T. G, K. Construction Co., 
that city, low on general contract. 

700 tons, textile plant, New London, Conn.; 
project rebid; Fletcher-Thompson, Bridge- 
port, engineers, 

130 tons, state turnpike bridge, section 24A, 
Lebanon and Lancaster counties, Pennsyl- 
vania; bids Apr. 26. 

350 tons, state bridge, Goshen, N. Y.; A. E. 
Ottaviano, Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y., low 
on general contract. 

250 tons, also 70 tons H-piling, enginering 
shop building, city of Seattle; general con- 
tract to Brazier Construction Co., Seattle. 

240 tons, including 65 tons steel grill flooring, 
Wishkah river swing bridge; bids to Aber- 
deen, Wash., Apr. 20 

100 tons, towers and bus structure, Seattle 
city light; Pacific Car & Foundry Co., Se- 
attle, low 

100 tons, or more, eight 60-foot steel girders 
for Touchet river bridge; bids to Walla 
Walla county, Washington, Apr. 11. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


100 tons, St Joseph hospital, Bellingham, 
Wash,, to Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle; General Construction Co., 
Seattle, general contract. 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 


5000 tons, 19-story apartment, New York Life 
Insurance Co., between Second and Third 
Aves, and 65th and 66th Sts., Manhattan, 
New York; general contract awarded to the 
Cauldwell-Wingate Co., that city. 

3150 tons, Schedules Nos. 1 and 2, North 
dam and feeder canal, Columbia Basin proj- 
ect; J. A. Terteling & Sons, Boise, Idaho, 
low $1,988,716. 

1800 tons, superstructure, Parkside Houses for 
the City Housing Authority, Bronx, New 
York; S. S. Silberblatt Inc., low on general 
construction, 

500 tons, Winchester wasteway, Columbia Ba- 
sin; bids to Bureau of Reclamation, about 
Apr. 28. 

100 tons, Washington state Agate Pass bridge: 
general contract to Manson Const, & Engr. 
Co., Seattle. 

100 tons, Washington state highway projects; 
bids to Olympia, Apr. 15. 

Unstated, hignway bridge, King county, Wash- 
ington; bids in at Seattle, Apr. 4. 


PLATES ... 


PLATES PLACED 


5000 tons, 12-foot diameter pipe, Coulee pump 
house, furnished by Consolidated Western 
Steel Corp., Los Angeles, for Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

2500 tons, four 13 feet 6 inch diameter pen- 
stocks, for Hungry Horse dam, Montana, to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago, low 
$699,200. 

2100 tons, additional oil storage for Standard 
Oil Co., at Richmond Beach, Wash., to Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Co., Chicago; job being 
completed 

700 tons, oil storage expansion, Willbridge ter- 
minal, Portland, Oreg., to Western Consoli- 
dated Steel Corp., Los Angeles, by Union Oil 
Co. 

500 tons or more, three 8 foot diameter outlet 
pipes, for Hungry Horse dam, Montana, to 
Pacific Coast Engineering Co., Alameda, 
Cal., low $211,200. 

300 tons, sheet piling, Agate Pass bridge, 
Washington state, to Bethlehem Pacific 
Coast Steel Corp., Seattle; Manson Con- 
struction & Engrg. Co., Seattle, general 
contract. 

250 tons, two-million gallon water reservoir, 
Elkhart, Ind., to Graver Tank & Mfg. Co., 
East Chicago, Ind. 

130 tons, elevated oil storage tanks, for Alas- 


NEW BUSINESS 





ka Railroad, Fairbanks, to Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Co., Chicago. 
PLATES PENDING 
100 to 800 tons, oil storage tanks for U. §. 
engineers, Whittier, Alaska; bids in April. 
350 tons, penstocks Gorge powerhouse, Seattle 
light project; American Pipe & Construction 
Co., Portland, Oreg., low, to Guy P. Atkin- 
son Co., general contract. 


CONSTRUCTION 
AND ENTERPRISE 


ALABAMA 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA.—Logan-Long Co., c/o 
contractor, has awarded a $200,000 contract 
to Morgan-Holloman Construction Co., for 
construction of a roofing manufacturing 
plant; Donald A. Hawkins, architect. 


ARKANSAS 


PINE BLUFF, ARK.—Pinecrest Cotton Mills, 
c/o Hardy & Schumaker, 410 Scarritt Ar- 
cade Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., has awarded 
a $3 million contract to Universal Construc- 
tion Co., Scarritt Bldg., Kansas City, for 
construction of a factory. 


CALIFORNIA 


IRVINE, CALIF.—Irvine Bean & Grain Grow- 
ers has awarded a 200,000 contract to 
Gridley Construction Co., Box 649, Oxnard, 
Calif., for construction of a storage plant; 
Moffatt & Nichol, 122 W. Fifth St., Long 
Beach, Calif., engineer. 

OS ANGELES—Board of Public Works has 
awarded a $1,151,672 contract to Newbery 
Electric Corp, for installation of a power 
and light distribution system at the Hy- 
perion sewage treatment plant, 

NILES, CALIF.—Pacific States Steel Corp. 
will build a $175,000 furnace building. 


CONNECTICUT 


HAMDEN, CONN.—High Standard Mfg. Co., 
1817 Dixwell Ave., has awarded a contract 
for $400,000 to Smith Construction Co. Inc., 
101 Water St., Darby, Conn., for construc- 
tion of a factory. 


FLORIDA 

FT. PIERCE, FLA.—Florida East Coast Rail- 
road, c/o contractor, has awarded a $68,000 
contract to Cleary Bros., West Palm Beach, 
Fla., for construction of a diesel engine 
inspection pit and plant. 

TAMPA, FLA.—Tampa Electric Co., Tampa 
and Cass Sts., has awarded a $570,000 con- 
tract to Stone & Webster Engineering Corp., 
49 Federal St., Boston, for construction of 
a plant. 


1 


GEORGIA 


CHAMBLEE, GA.—American Hospital Supply 
Corp., 199 Marietta St., Atlanta, will build 
a $250,000 plant. 


IDAHO 


MOSCOW, IDAHO—University of Idaho plans 
early call for bids for $2% million building 
program to include student union hall, ag- 
ricultural science and engineering college 
structures, 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO—R. Krasberg & Son, 2501 Homer 
St., has awarded a contract to City-Wide 
Builders, 3600 Grand aAve., Engineering 
Systems, 221 N. LaSalle St., engineer, for 
construction of a factory, 

CHICAGO — Meinhardt Diamond Tool Co., 
2800 N. Milwaukee Ave., has awarded a 
$68,000 contract to Campbell-Lowrie-Lauter- 
milch Corp., 400 W. Madison St., for con- 
struction of a factory; A. J. Schneemann, 
2103 W. Warner Ave., architect. 

CHICAGO—S. & C. Electric Co., 4435 N. 
Ravenswood Ave., will build a $145,000 fac- 
tory, 6541 Ridge Ave.; Engineering Systems, 
221 N. LaSalle St., engineer. 

CHICAGO—Belden Mfg. Co., 4647 W. Van 
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confidence to guarantee gears. 
WORMS But tests prove the Pittsburgh 
HELICALS ARMORED GEAR Line really have 


what it takes . . . enough “guts’’ 
to outlast untreated gears 5 to 1. 
SPECIALS |, What's more they will equal or 
< exceed the life of any other treated 
seater | gear made. And we put our 
INVITED guarantee on that! 
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NEW BUSINESS 








Buren St., will build a $75,000 plant; con- 
tract awarded to Elmo L. Ward, 4722 W, 
Arthington St.; Fred Dolke, 189 W. Madi- 
son St., architect. 

CHICAGO—De Mert & Dougherty, 3001 W. 
i7th St., has awarded a $400,000 contract 
to W. E, Boyington, 1625 W. 75th Place, 
for construction of a factory; Morris L. 
Komar, 7756 S. Marshfield Ave., architect. 

CHICAGO-—Fairbanks, Morse & Co. will build 
a $300,000 warehouse and showroom, State 
and 16th Sts.; plans by Epstein & Sons 
Co., 2011 W. Pershing Rd. 

CICERO, ILL.—Chicago Extruded Metals 
Co., 1643 54th Ave., has awarded a $85,000 
contract to Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 
Corp., 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, for 
construction of a factory. 

DECATUR, ILL.—A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. plans 
to replace its soybean oil expeller plant with 
a new and modern solvent extraction plant 
at a cost of several million dollars, to be 
erected on a site adjacent to the company’s 
present extraction plant. 

EVANSTON, ILL Arens Control Inc., 2253 8. 
Halsted St., Chicago, has awarded a $175,- 
000 contract to LaSalle Construction Co., 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for construc- 
tion of a factory. 

LOCKPORT, ILL.—The Texas Co., 332 S. 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, has awarded a $1 
million contract for erection of a refinery to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Gravel Tank & Mfg. 
Co., 4809 Todd St., East Chicago, Ind., Han- 
sen & Peterson Co., Joliet, Ill., and Henry B. 
Ogren & Sons, Lockport, Il. 


INDIANA 


EVANSVILLE, IND.—F. W. Cook Brewing 
Co., Seventh and Main Sts., has awarded 
a $400,000 contract to Ryan Construction 
Co., Court Bidg., for construction of a brew- 
ery; Harley, Ellington & Day, 153 Elizabeth 
St., Detroit, architect. 


KENTUCKY 
HAZARD, KY East Kentucky Coal Cleaning 
Corp., c/o R. B. Bunton, will build a $100,- 
000 coal cleaning plant. 
LOUISIANA 


LINCOLN PARISH, LA.—Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Co. plans a §3 million gas distillate 
plant six miles north of Ruston in newly 
opened Dubach gas fields. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLESTON, MASS.—United States Gypsum 


Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, has award- 
ed a $100,000 contract to George A. Fuller 
Co., 11 Beacon St., Boston, for construction 


of a warehouse. 


MINNESOTA 


FOX LAKE, MINN.—Interstate Power Co., 
1000 Main St., Dubuque, lowa, has awarded 
a $2 million contract to Bates & Rogers 
Construction Co., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, for construction of a generating 
plant. 

MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis-Moline Power 
implement Co., 3200 Como Ave. S. E., will 
build a $120,000 factory; D. L. Larson, 
c/o owner, engineer, 


MISSISSIPPI 


HATTIESBURG, MISS.—Board of Supervisors 
of Forrest county has awarded a $310,776 
contract to Cook Construction Co., Stand- 
ard Life Bldg., Jackson, Miss., for construc- 
tion of a bridge across Leaf river between 
Hattiesburg and communities of Petal and 
Harvey. 


MISSOURI 


-OPLAR BLUFF, MO.—M. & A. Electric 
Power Co-operative has awarded a $987,050 
contract to Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O., for construction of two generating 
units; an $81,155 contract to Gregory Elec- 
tric Co., 2535 S. State St., Chicago, for 
transformers; and an $80,500 contract to 
Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago, for construction of 
substations; grand total $1,148,805. 


_ 
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NEBRASKA 


LINCOLN, NEB.-—Lincoln Journal, 900 P St., 
will build a $250,000 plant; plans by Davis 
& Wilson, 225 Stuart Bldg. 

McCOOK, NEBR.-~—McCook Equity Exchange 
has awarded a $120,000 contract to Osborn- 
Mayer Co., 1717 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, 
for construction of a grain elevator, 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Southern Radio Corp., 
James P. McMillan, president, 1201 W. 
Morehead St., has awarded a $260,000 con- 
tract to J. A, Jones Construction Co., 209 
W. Fourth St.; Charles W. Connelly, Build- 
ers Bldg., architect. 


OHIO 


AKRON—Directors of the University of Akron 
have voted to advertise for bids on a $1 
million chemistry building. 

ASHTABULA, O.—National Distillers Chem- 
ical Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
awarded a $10 million contract to Sanderson 
& Porter Co., 52 William St., New York, for 
construction of a chemical plant, State Rd. 

CINCINNATI—Abbott Laboratories, Sheridan 
at 14th St. N., Chicago, has awarded a 
$300,000 contract to Penker Construction Co., 
1030 Summer St., for construction of lab- 
oratories. 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Fourth and Main Sts., has awarded a $2 
million contract to Day & Zimmerman Inc., 
Packard Blidg., Philadelphia, for construc- 
tion of a warehouse. 

CLEVELAND—Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. will spend $17,500,000 in improvements 
and new developments. 

MT. VERNON, O.—vVernon Tool Co. has been 
chartered through Robert J. Hall, statutory 
agent, 507 E. Chestnut St.; incorporators 
are Dorothea Titus, Alberta Chapman and 
Margaret N. Klarenbeck. 

ORRVILLE, O.—Quality Castings Co., N. Main 
St., will build a magnesium foundry this 
spring. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Morain Coating & Construc- 
tion Inc. has been formed to manufacture 
and deal in wrappings, coatings, etc. and to 
build pipe lines. 


OKLAHOMA 


MARLOW, OKLA.—Magnolia Petroleum Co, & 
Associate, Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, has 
awarded a $3.5 million plant, Sholem Ale- 
chem field, to Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., 
108 N. Trenton St., Tulsa, Okla. 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Cities Service 
Gas Co. seeks Federal Power Commission 
authorization to install additional compressor 
facilities, aggregating 4790 hp on partially 
completed 400-mile natural gas _ pipeline, 
which will extend from Kansas-Hugoton gas 
field to Kansas City, Mo.; estimated cost, 
$1,214,000, 

TUSSY, OKLA.—Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Magnolia Blidg., Dallas, has awarded a 
$600,000 contract to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, for construc- 
tion of a plant, 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG,.—wWillamette Iron & Steel 
Co. has been awarded a contract at $922,- 
778 for converting the steamer Sea Barb 
from a troop transport to a cargo carrier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA. -—— Northwestern 
Rural Electric Co-operative will spend $500,- 
000 on an expansion program, 

SHARON, PA.—Sharon Works of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. has been awarded a 
$1 million contract to construct 16 trans- 
formers which will be erected in India. 
Delivery is scheduled early in 1951. 


TENNESSEE 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Kraft Foods Co., 
500 N. Peshtigo St., Chicago, will build a 
$300,000 plant, 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Central Trailways, 711 
Fifth Ave. S. and Crescent Trailways Bus 
Co., 121 Fifth Ave. N., has awarded a $250,- 


000 contract to Boone Contracting Co., Third 
National Bank Bidg., for construction of a 
bus depot, 115 Sixth Ave. N. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Otto Plummer, mayor, 
plans a $350,000 sewer and disposal system. 

EL CAMPO, TEX.—The Texas Co., Houston, 
has awarded a contract to Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co., 1710 Telephone Rd., Houston, 
for plant facilities, 

GRAND SALINE, TEX.—Morton Salt Co., 
c/o J. Y. Bell, manager, Grand Saline, will 
build a $2,250,000 plant at site of Morton’s 
Kleer Mine, outside city limits; H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., 1783 E, 11th St., Cleveland, con- 
sulting engineer. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Pipe & Steel Inc., 
4300 Calhoun Rd., will spend $250,000 for 
remodeling a war plant into modern plant 
for industrial usage. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—National Steel Products 
Co. plans a $1.5 million steel plant, Lock- 
wood and Armour Drives; N. A. Fitch, 
plant manager; C. J. Klein, chief engineer, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has 
plans and specifications, 

HOUSTON—Standard Roofing Co., c/o W. H. 
Marshall, president, 4910 Navigation Blvd., 
will build a $100,000 plant, 5500 Blk Armour 
Dr. in Clinton-Lockwood industrial district. 


IRVING, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
3010 McKinney St., Houston, will let a con- 
tract for $200,000 for construction of a gas 
terminal; Le Roy F. Skubic, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, architect. 

KILGORE, TEX.—Roy H. Laird, mayor, plans 
a $200,000 sewer main and disposal plant 
to cost $200,000; A. P. Noyes, 200 N. Mar- 
tin St., consulting and supervising engineer. 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—Aluminum Co, of 
America has let a contract to O’Rourke 
Construction Co., P. O. Box 7557, Houston, 
for construction of an office building at 
Point Comfort, near Port Lavaca; Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, 5201 Fannin, Houston, consulting 
architect-engineer; E. E. Gillenwater, su- 
perintendent in charge of construction. 


SAN ANTONIO—United Gas Corp., W. W. 
White Rd., plans a $2 million 19-mile gas 
pipeline. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — Southwest Research 
Institute, c/o Tom Slick, Milam Bldg., will 
build a $100,000 laboratory. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE—Seattle Terminals Inc., 1990 Alas- 
kan Way, has awarded a $400,000 contract 
to Bu F. Turnbull Inc., 4351 Leary Way, for 
construction of a warehouse. 

SEATTLE—Seattle Times Co., Fairview Ave. 
N. and John St., has awarded a $465,000 
contract to George E. Teufel Co., 4451 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., for construction 
of a newspaper publishing plant; W. H. Fey, 
Cobb Bldg., architect. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Seattle Steel Co., 1220 
Fourth Ave., Seattle, will build a $200,000 
warehouse to operate under the name of In- 
land Empire Steel Co. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Miller Brewing Co., 4002 W. 
State St., has awarded a $180,000 contract 
to Selzer-Ornst Co., 6222 W. State St., Wau- 
watosa, Wis., for construction of warehouse; 
Strass, Boeck & Associates, 5920 W. North 
Ave., engineer. 


CANADA 


RUSKIN, B. C.—British Columbia Electric Co. 
Ltd., Vencouver, will build a $1 million 
power plant. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.—International Silver 
Co., 263 River Rd., has awarded a $130,- 
000 contract to Robertson Construction & 
Engineering Co. Ltd., 512 Clifton Ave., for 
construction of a plant; N. Mann, 1995 
Franklin Ave., architect. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co, of Can- 
ada Ltd., 2780 Sandwich St., has awarded 
a $120,000 contract to Dinsmore-MclIntire 
Ltd., 1204 Canada Bldg.; W. R. L. Black- 
well & Craig, Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Peterborough, architect. ~ 
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NEW BUSINESS 











Buren 
tract 


§ will build a $75,000 plant; con- 

awarded to Elmo L. Ward, 4722 W. 
Arthington St.; Fred Dolke, 189 W. Madi- 
son St architect. 

CHICAGO—De Mert & Dougherty, 3001 W. 
‘7th St has awarded a $400,000 contract 
to W. E. Boyington, 1625 W. 75th Place, 
for construction of a factory; Morris L. 
Komar, 7756 S. Marshfield Ave., architect. 

CHICAGO-—Fairbanks, Morse & Co, will build 
i $300,000 warehouse and showroom, State 
ind 16th Sts.; plans by Epstein & Sons 
Co 2011 W. Pershing Rd 

CICERO ILL.—Chicago Extruded Metals 
Co., 1643 54th Ave., has awarded a $85,000 
contract to Campbell-Lowrie-Lautermilch 
Corp., 400 W, Madison St., Chicago, for 
construction of a factory. 

DECATUR, ILL.—A, E. Staley Mfg. Co. plans 
to replace its soybean oil expeller plant with 
i new and modern solvent extraction plant 
at a cost of several million dollars, to be 
erected on a site adjacent to the company’s 
present extraction plant. 

EVANSTON, ILL Arens Control Inc., 2253 8. 
Halsted St., Chicago, has awarded a $175,- 
000 contract to LaSalle Construction Co., 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, for construc- 
tion of a factory. 

LOCKPORT, ILL.—The Texas Co., 332 8S 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, has awarded a $1 
million contract for erection of a refinery to 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, 332 S. Mich- 
igan Blvd., Chicago, Gravel Tank & Mfg 
Co., 4809 Todd St., East Chicago, Ind., Han- 
sen & Peterson Co., Joliet, Il., and Henry B. 
Ogren & Sons, Lockport, Il. 





INDIANA 
EVANSVILLE, IND.—F. W. Cook Brewing 
Co., Seventh and Main Sts., has awarded 


i $400,000 contract to Ryan Construction 
Co., Court Bldg., for construction of a brew- 
ery; Harley, Ellington & Day, 153 Elizabeth 
St Detroit, architect. 


KENTUCKY 
HAZARD, KY East Kentucky Coal Cleaning 
Corp., c/o R. B. Bunton, will build a $100,- 


000 coal cleaning plant. 

LOUISIANA 
LINCOLN PARISH, LA.-—Arkansas-Louisiana 
Gas Co. plans a $3 million gas distillate 


plant six miles north of Ruston in newly 
opened Dubach gas fields, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLESTON, MASS.—United States Gypsum 
Co., 300 W. Adams St., Chicago, has award- 
ed a $100,000 contract to George A. Fuller 
Co 11 Beacon St 3oston, for construction 
of a warehouse 


MINNESOTA 


FOX LAKE, MINN.—Interstate Power Co., 
1000 Main St., Dubuque, Iowa, has awarded 
a $2 million contract to Bates & Rogers 
Construction Co., 111 W. Washington St., 
Chicago, for construction of a generating 
plant 

MINNEAPOLIS Minneapolis-Moline Power 
implement Co., 3200 Como Ave. S. E., will 
build a $120,000 factory; D. L. 
c/o owner, engineer 


MISSISSIPPI 

HATTIESBURG, MISS.-——-Board of Supervisors 
f Forrest county has awarded a $310,776 
contract to Cook Constructioed’ Co., Stand- 
ard Life Bldg., Jackson, Miss., for construc- 
tion of a bridge across Leaf river between 
Hattiesburg and communities of Petal and 
Harvey 


Larson, 


MISSOURI 


POPLAR BLUFF, MO.—M. & A. Electric 
Power Co-operative has awarded a $987,050 
contract to Cooper-Bessemer Corp., Mt. Ver- 
non, O., for construction of two generating 
units: an $81,155 contract to Gregory Elec- 
tric Co., 2535 S. State St., Chicago, for 
transformers; and an $80,500 contract to 
Railway & Industrial Engineering Co., 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago, for construction of 
substations; grand total $1,148,805. 
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NEBRASKA 

LINCOLN, NEB.-—Lincoln Journal, 900 P St., 
will build a $250,000 plant; plans by Davis 
& Wilson, 225 Stuart Bldg. 

McCOOK, NEBR.-—McCook Equity Exchange 
has awarded a $120,000 contract to Osborn- 
Mayer Co., 1717 E. Colfax Ave., Denver, 
for construction of a grain elevator. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.-—Southern Radio Corp., 
James P. McMillan, president, 1201 W. 
Morehead St., has awarded a $260,000 con- 
tract to J. A, Jones Construction Co., 209 
W. Fourth St.; Charles W. Connelly, Build- 
ers Bldg., architect. 


OHIO 


AKRON—Directors of the University of Akron 
have voted to advertise for bids on a §$1 
million chemistry building. 

ASHTABULA, O.—National Distillers Chem- 
ical Corp., 120 Broadway, New York, has 
awarded a $10 million contract to Sanderson 
& Porter Co., 52 William St., New York, for 
construction of a chemical plant, State Rd. 

CINCINNATI—Abbott Laboratories, Sheridan 
at 14th St. N., Chicago, has awarded a 
$300,000 contract to Penker Construction Co., 
1030 Summer St., for construction of lab- 
oratories. 

CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co., 
Fourth and Main Sts., has awarded a $2 
million contract to Day & Zimmerman Inc., 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia, for construc- 
tion of a warehouse, 

CLEVELAND—Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal 
Co. will spend $17,500,000 in improvements 
and new developments. 

MT. VERNON, O.—Vernon Tool Co. has been 
chartered through Robert J. Hall, statutory 
agent, 507 E. Chestnut St.; incorporators 
are Dorothea Titus, Alberta Chapman and 
Margaret N. Klarenbeck. 

ORRVILLE, O.—Quality Castings Co., N. Main 
St., will build a magnesium foundry this 
spring. 

YOUNGSTOWN—Morain Coating & Construc- 
tion Inc, has been formed to manufacture 
and deal in wrappings, coatings, etc. and to 
build pipe lines. 


OKLAHOMA 


MARLOW, OKLA.—Magnolia Petroleum Co, & 
Associate, Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, has 
awarded a $3.5 million plant, Sholem Ale- 
chem field, to Jones & Laughlin Supply Co., 
108 N. Trenton St., Tulsa, Okla, 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—Cities Service 
Gas Co. seeks Federal Power Commission 
authorization to install additional compressor 
facilities, aggregating 4790 hp on partially 
completed 400-mile natural gas_ pipeline, 
which will extend from Kansas-Hugoton gas 
field to Kansas City, Mo.; estimated cost, 
$1,214,000. 

TUSSY, OKLA.—Magnolia Petroleum Co., 
Magnolia Blidg., Dallas, has awarded a 
$600,000 contract to Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp., Thompson Bldg., Tulsa, for construc- 
tion of a plant, 


OREGON 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Willamette Iron & Steel 
Co. has been awarded a contract at $922,- 
778 for converting the steamer Sea Barb 
from a troop transport to a cargo carrier. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


CAMBRIDGE SPRINGS, PA Northwestern 
Rural Electric Co-operative will spend $500,- 
000 on an expansion program. 

SHARON, PA.—Sharon Works of Westing- 
house Electric Corp. has been awarded a 
$1 million contract to construct 16 trans- 
formers which will be erected in India. 
Delivery is scheduled early in 1951. 


TENNESSEE 


FAYETTEVILLE, TENN.—Kraft Foods Co., 
500 N. Peshtigo St., Chicago, will build a 
$300,000 plant. 

NASHVILLE, TENN.—Central Trailways, 711 
Fifth Ave. S. and Crescent Trailways Bus 
Co., 121 Fifth Ave. N., has awarded a $250,- 


000 contract to Boone Contracting Co., Thir 
National Bank Blidg., for construction of ; 
bus depot, 115 Sixth Ave. N. 


TEXAS 


BEAUMONT, TEX.—Otto Plummer, mayor 
plans a $350,000 sewer and disposal system 

EL CAMPO, TEX.—The Texas Co., Houston, 
has awarded a contract to Tellepsen Con- 
struction Co., 1710 Telephone Rd., Houston, 
for plant facilities. 

GRAND SALINE, TEX.—Morton Salt Co 
c/o J. Y. Bell, manager, Grand Saline, will 
build a $2,250,000 plant at site of Morton’s 
Kleer Mine, outside city limits; H. K. Fer- 
guson Co., 1783 E. 11th St., Cleveland, con- 
sulting engineer. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—Houston Pipe & Steel Inc., 
4300 Calhoun Rd., will spend $250,000 for 
remodeling a war plant into modern plant 
for industrial usage. 

HOUSTON, TEX.—National Steel Products 
Co. plans a $1.5 million steel plant, Lock- 
wood and Armour Drives; N. A. Fitch, 
plant manager; C. J. Klein, chief engineer, 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., has 
plans and specifications, 

HOUSTON—Standard Roofing Co., c/o W. H. 
Marshall, president, 4910 Navigation Blvd., 
will build a $100,000 plant, 5500 Blk Armour 
Dr. in Clinton-Lockwood industrial district. 

IRVING, TEX.—Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
3010 McKinney St., Houston, will let a con- 
tract for $200,000 for construction of a gas 
terminal; Le Roy F. Skubic, 53 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, architect. 

KILGORE, TEX.—Roy H. Laird, mayor, plans 
a $200,000 sewer main and disposal plant 
to cost $200,000; A. P. Noyes, 200 N. Mar- 
tin St., consulting and supervising engineer. 

PORT LAVACA, TEX.—Aluminum Co, of 
America has let a contract to O’Rourke 
Construction Co., P. O. Box 7557, Houston, 
for construction of an office building at 
Point Comfort, near Port Lavaca; Wyatt C. 
Hedrick, 5201 Fannin, Houston, consulting 
architect-engineer; E. E. yillenwater, su- 
perintendent in charge of construction, 

SAN ANTONIO—United Gas Corp., W. W. 
White Rd., plans a $2 million 19-mile gas 
pipeline. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX. Southwest Research 
Institute, c/o Tom Slick, Milam Bldg., will 
build a $100,000 laboratory. 


WASHINGTON 

SEATTLE—Seattle Terminals Inc., 1990 Alas- 
kan Way, has awarded a $400,000 contract 
to B..F. Turnbull Inc., 4351 Leary Way, for 
construction of a warehouse. 

SEATTLE—Seattle Times Co., Fairview Ave. 
N. and John St., has awarded a $465,000 
contract to George E, Teufel Co., 4451 
White-Henry-Stuart Bldg., for construction 
of a newspaper publishing plant; W. H. Fey, 
Cobb Bldg., architect. 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Seattle Steel Co., 1220 
Fourth Ave., Seattle, will build a $200,000 
warehouse to operate under the name of In- 
land Empire Steel Co. 


WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE—Miller Brewing Co., 4002 W. 
State St., has awarded a $180,000 contract 
to Selzer-Ornst Co., 6222 W. State St., Wau- 
watosa, Wis., for construction of warehouse; 
Strass, Boeck & Associates, 5920 W. North 
Ave., engineer. 


CANADA 


RUSKIN, B. C.—British Columbia Electric Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, will build a $1 million 
power plant. 

NIAGARA FALLS, ONT.=—-International Silver 
Co., 263 River Rd., has awarded a $130,- 
000 contract to Robertson Construction & 
Engineering Co. Ltd., 512 Clifton Ave., for 
construction of a plant; N, Mann, 1995 
Franklin Ave., architect. 

WINDSOR, ONT.—Ford Motor Co, of Can- 
ada Ltd., 2780 Sandwich St., has awarded 
a $120,000 contract to Dinsmore-McIntire 
Ltd., 1204 Canada Bldg.; W. R. L. Black- 
well & Craig, Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Peterborough, architect. - 


STEEL 





